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rpHE  sudden  appearance  of  the  Arabs  on  the  scene  of  human 
affairs  immediately  after  the  decease  of  Mahomet,  the 
rapid  expansion  of  their  power,  the  brilliant  and  fugitive 
bloom  of  civilisation  which  embellished  their  dominion,  and  the 
abrupt  collapse  of  their  empire,  are  events  in  history  without 
a  parallel.  The  reason  of  this  surprising  and  sudden  efflo¬ 
rescence  of  national  character  has  only  been  adequately  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  writers  of  our  times,  whose  works  are  now 
before  us.  An  imaginary  creative  and  exciting  power  had 
been  supposed  to  reside  in  the  religion  of  the  Arabian  Pro¬ 
phet,  but  modem  criticism  has  shown  from  the  state  of  the 
Arab  mind  and  character  in  the  period  antecedent  to  the 
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coming  of  Mahomet,  that  the  race  was  fully  prepared  for 
its  mission,  as  soon  as  some  principle  should  unite  in  one 
nationality  the  straggling  and  divided  tribes  of  the  peninsula. 
That  principle  was  provided  by  the  religion  of  iSIahomet,  and 
the  Arabs  grasped  its  political  significance  with  marvellous 
raj)idity,  although  then,  as  now,  the  most  sceptical  and  in¬ 
credulous  of  mankind,  and  caring  little  for  the  faith  of  Islam 
except  in  so  far  as  it  led  to  conquest  and  dominion.  The  re¬ 
searches  of  Caussin  de  Perceval  have  rendered  an  inesti¬ 
mable  service  in  revealing  this  pre-Mohammedan  state  of 
Arabia  ;  and  the  condition  of  the  Arab  race  before  the  coming 
of  Mahomet  is  described  in  his  j)ages  with  a  clearness  and 
fidelity  of  detail  which  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  AVe  are 
further  indebted  for  the  greater  j)ortion  of  the  materials  we  are 
now  about  to  use,  to  the  great  and  admirable  Avork  of  Dr. 
Sprenger,  who  has  throAAH  an  entirely  new  light  ui)on  the 
character  of  Mahomet  and  the  sources  of  his  religion,  derived 
from  the  closest  study  of  the  subject  in  the  East. 

The  Arabs  had  attained,  in  spite  of  their  jwedatory  habits 
and  their  internecine  Avars,  to  a  high  degree  of  intelligence  for 
so  nomadic  and  barbarous  a  race.  The  groAvth  of  a  language 
affords  strong  evidence  of  the  mental  and  moral  condition  of  a 
people,  and  its  })oetry  is  a  trustAA’orthy  record  of  its  favourite 
passions  and  pursuits.  The  sudden  appearance  of  the  Arab 
language  in  full  perfection,  endoAved  with  such  perfect  flexi¬ 
bility,  capacity,  and  richness  of  vocabulary  that  it  has  not 
suffered  any  perceptible  change  down  to  the  present  time, 
and  has  thus  never  exhibited  the  slightest  trace  of  either 
infancy  or  decrepitude,  is  in  itself  a  unique  fact  in  the  history 
of  mankind.  The  poems  of  the  Moallakat,  which  Avere  AA-ritten 
in  gold  letters  and  suspended  in  the  Caaba,  prove  that  the 
Arabian  mind  had  attained  not  only  to  grammatical  refinement 
but  to  great  subtlety  of  thought,  expression  and  feeling.  War 
and  love,  the  valour  of  tribes  and  of  chieftains,  the  praises  of 
Avine  and  of  Avomen,  of  joyous  living,  of  a  roving  life,  and  of 
the  finer  j)leasures  of  Baalbec  and  Damascus,  the  sAviftness  and 
beauty  of  the  horse,  the  speed  and  strength  of  the  camel — 
form  the  chief  topics  of  these  poems ;  but  some  touch  of  nature, 
some  delicate  detail  of  observation  or  ingenious  metaphor  adds 
freshness  to  the  description;  and  evidently  the  Arabs  who, 
as  judges,  gave  these  competitive  poems  supereminent  rank, 
must  have  been  acquainted  with  every  delicacy  and  artifice  of 
poetical  expression.  Some  of  the  scenes  come  as  viA'idly  before 
the  eyes  as  the  art  of  language  can  possibly  bring  them.  Thus 
Ave  see  the  lover  lingering  with  a  lover’s  attachment  over  the 
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spot  from  which  the  camp  of  his  mistress  has  been  raised,  the 
circular  depression  left  by  the  tent  of  his  beloved  is  not  effaced 
from  the  sand,  the  stones  which  sustained  the  cauldron  are 
yet  black  with  fire,  and  the  fringe  of  her  litter  has  left  be¬ 
hind  it  little  tufts  of  red  on  the  thorn,  like  crimson  blossoms  ; 
when  he  arrives  in  the  ])resence  of  liis  mistress  he  feels  as 
though  the  breeze  had  wafted  to  his  senses  the  perfume  of  the 
pink;  and  when  he  prevails  upon  her  to  fly  with  him  by 
midnight,  he  approaches  the  tent,  while  the  Pleiades  are  glit¬ 
tering  in  the  heavens  like  a  girdle  studded  with  gems;  the 
maiden  is  waiting  with  beating  heart  behind  the  folds  of  the 
tent-door,  and  as  they  fly  together  she  lets  her  robe  sweep 
down  behind  her  to  efface  the  marks  of  their  footsteps  on  the 
sand.  It  is  not  possible  to  surpass  the  minute  observation  of 
natural  objects  contained  in  some  of  these  poems ;  thus  a  i)oet 
describes  ‘  a  fly  settling  on  a  blade  of  grass  and  rubbing  its 
‘  fore-legs  together,  just  as  a  man  with  mutilated  arms  would 
‘  roll  a  stick  in  the  round  orifice  of  wood  to  produce  a  flame.’ 

The  Moallakat,  moreover,  as  well  as  the  narrative  of  ^I. 
Caussin  de  Perceval,  bear  ample  testimony  to  the  inveterate 
hostility  of  tribe  to  tribe  among  the  Arabs.  This  ferocious 
hatred  has  lasted  for  now  something  like  three  thousand  years, 
and  without  some  knowledge  of  its  character,  their  history  is 
entirely  unintelligible.  From  time  immemorial  the  Arabs 
have  been  divided  into  two  great  races ;  the  elder,  called  the 
Yemenites,  or  Kelbites,*  claim  descent  from  Joktan,  or 
Cahtan,  the  son  of  Heber,  who  gave  his  name  to  the  Hebrew 
race.  The  other,  and  younger  race,  known  as  Maadites, 
Modharites,  or  Caisites,  own  as  ancestor  Adnan,  one  of  the 
descendants  of  Ishmael,  although  they  probably  derived  their 
origin  from  various  Biblical  patriarchs,  all  comprised  under 
the  name  of  Adnan.  The  animosity  of  these  two  races  to 
each  other  is  unaccountable,  but  invincible ;  like  two  chemical 
products  which  instantly  explode,  when  placed  in  contact, 
so  has  it  always  been  found  im{)ossible  for  Yemenite  and 
Maadite  to  live  quietly  together.  At  the  present  day  the 
Yemenite  in  the  vicinity  of  Jerusalem  detests  the  Maadite 
of  Hebron,  and  when  questioned  as  to  the  reason  of  their 
eternal  enmity,  has  no  other  reply  but  that  it  has  always 
been  so  from  time  immemorial.  In  the  time  of  the  Caliphs 


•  It  is  very  puzzling  often  to  make  out  of  which  party  a  tribe  is, 
since  the  parties  change  their  denomination  in  every  district — both 
Kelbite  and  Maadite  using  as  a  party  name  in  that  district  the  name 
of  their  own  local  leading  tribe. 
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the  territory  of  Damascus  was  desolated  by  a  murderous  war 
for  two  years  because  a  Maadite  had  taken  a  melon  from  the 
garden  of  a  Yemenite.  The  province  of  Murcia  in  Spain 
was  deluged  wdth  blood  for  seven  years  because  a  Maadite  in¬ 
advertently  plucked  a  Yemenite  vine-leaf.  It  was  a  passion 
which  surmounted  every  tie  of  aftection  or  interest.  ‘  You 
*  have  prayed  for  your  father,  why  do  you  not  pray  for  your 
‘mother?’  a  Yemenite  was  asked  in  the  Caaba.  ‘For  my 
‘  mother!’  said  the  Yemenite,  ‘how  could  I?  she  was  of  the 
‘  race  of  Maad.’  And  Mahomet  himself,  notwithstanding  that 
he  owed  everything  to  the  Yemenite,  never  ceased  to  con¬ 
gratulate  himself  that  he  was  of  the  race  of  Maad.  The  con¬ 
quest  of  Islam,  so  far  from  diminishing  the  instinctive  hatred 
of  these  two  races,  gave  it  renewed  vigour  and  intensity. 
The  Yemenites  and  Maadites,  after  each  conquest,  were  often 
obliged  to  live  on  the  same  soil  and  divide  the  fruits  of  con¬ 
quest  between  them.  Incessant  contact  engendered  incessant 
dispute,  and  the  animosity  of  the  two  tribes  bathed  in  blood 
at  the  same  time  the  plains  of  Irak  and  Mesoix)tamia,  the  oases 
of  the  Sahara,  the  valleys  of  Mount  Atlas,  the  banks  of  the 
Guadalquivir,  and  the  regions  watered  by  the  Indus  and  the 
Ganges. 

The  Yemenites,  however,  preceded  the  Maadites  by  some 
two  thousand  years  in  the  history  of  the  world.  The  Yemenite 
Himyarite  empire,  which  existed  in  the  very  dawn  of  civilisa¬ 
tion  in  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Arabian  peninsula,  has 
recently  received  the  attention  of  many  learned  investigators. 
The  Yemenite  evidently  has  a  superior  aptitude  for  social 
organisation  and  the  life  of  towns,  and  this  diversity  of  cha¬ 
racter  from  the  Maadite,  by  whom  inhabitants  of  towns  are 
held  in  contempt,  is  doubtless  one  of  the  reasons  of  their  mu¬ 
tual  aversion.*  It  is  clear,  from  many  passages  of  the  Hebrew 
prophets,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Yemen  and  its  cities  held 
rank  as  one  of  the  first  mercantile  and  manufacturing  com¬ 
munities  then  known ;  and  from  their  being  frequently  men¬ 
tioned  in  connexion  with  the  kingdom  of  Ethiopia,  it  was  sur- 
mise<l  that  a  near  relation  existed  between  the  two  countries. 
Recent  discoveries  have  verified  these  conjectures.  M.  Fresnel, 
a  French  consul  in  those  parts,  mth  other  travellers,  has  vi¬ 
sited  the  extensive  and  imposing  remains  of  ruined  Himyarite 
cities,  and  has  discovered  inscriptions  of  the  ancient  Himyarite 

•  Mahomet,  like  a  true  Maadite,  regarded  everything  indicating 
a  settled  life  with  contempt.  He  once  said,  looking  at  a  plough, 
‘  Whosesoever  house  that  enters,  it  brings  shame  with  it.’ 
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language.  This  language  appears,  on  examination,  to  have 
been  a  sister  of  the  Ghez  or  Abyssinian,  another  member  of  the 
Semitic  family.  Indeed,  the  people  of  Hadramaut  and  Oman, 
with  their  great  cities  of  Mareb,  Saba  or  Sheba,  Aden  or 
Eden,  Saana  and  others,  seem  in  the  days  of  Solomon  and  the 
kings  to  have  stood  towards  Egypt,  Palestine,  and  Assyria,  in 
the  same  position  as  Veniee  towards  Europe  in  the  Middle 
-Vges ;  for  the  sailors  of  Hadramaut  and  Oman  earned  on  the 
maritime  trade  between  the  coasts  of  Africa,  India,  and  Malabar, 
and  the  mighty  empires  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Nile.* 

While  this  Himyarite  Yemenite  empire  was  thus  early  the 
chief  seat  of  commercial  and  manufacturing  activity,  their  I 
Maadite  brethren  occupied  themselves  with  the  land  or  ' 
caravan  trade,  a  business  which  they  have  never  abandoned 
since  their  first  appearance  in  that  capacity  in  the  book  of  ( 
Genesis.  The  brethren  of  Josei)h,  after  they  had  thrown  him 
into  the  pit,  sat  down  by  its  side  to  eat  bread,  and  saw  ‘  a  com- 
‘  pany  of  Ishmeelitcs  coming  from  Gilead  with  their  camels 
‘  bearing  spices,  and  balm,  and  myrrh,  going  to  carry  it  down 
‘  to  Egypt.’ 

The  great  distinguishing  feature  of  ancient  commerce,  as 
Heeren  has  remarked,  is  that  it  was  carried  on  chiefly  by 
land.  Commercial  o})erations  at  sea  were  usually  confined 
to  small  coasting  voyages.  The  immense  stepjjes  of  Asia 
and  the  sandy  deserts  of  Africa  and  Arabia  were  the  oceans 
of  ancient  commerce,  across  which  the  long  caravans  of  camels 
with  their  bales  and  ‘  chests  bound  with  cords,’  as  described  ] 


*  A  passage  in  Ezekiel  (xxvii.  19-24)  is  curiously  illustra*  i 

tive  of  the  state  of  the  commerce  of  that  time,  and  the  nomad 
character  of  the  princes  of  Kedar  is  clearly  distinguished  from  the  i 
merchants  of  Sheba  by  the  character  of  the  commodities  they  dealt  ! 
in  :  ‘  Dan  also  and  Javan  going  to  and  fro  occupied  in  thy  fairs : 

‘  bright  iron  (sword  blades),  cassia,  and  calamus,  were  in  thy  market. 

‘  Dedan  was  thy  merchant  in  precious  clothes  for  chariots.  Arabia, 

‘  and  all  the  princes  of  Kedar,  they  occupied  with  thee  in  lambs,  and 
‘  rams,  and  goats:  in  these  were  they  thy  merchants.  The  mer- 
‘  chants  of  Sheba  and  Raamah,  they  were  thy  merchants  :  they  oc-  I 
‘  cupied  in  thy  fairs  with  chief  of  all  spices,  and  with  all  precious 
‘  stones,  and  gold.  Haran,  and  Canneh,  and  Eden,  the  merchants  of 
‘  Sheba,  Asshur,  and  Chilmad,  were  thy  merchants.  These  were 
‘  tiiy  merchants  in  all  sorts  of  things,  in  blue  clothes,  and  broidered  I 

‘  work,  and  in  chests  of  rich  apparel,  bound  with  cords,  and  made  ' 

‘  of  cedar,  among  thy  merchandise.’  The  wealth  of  southern  Arabia 
continued  to  be  an  object  of  marvel  with  foreign  nations  till  the  days  I 
of  Horace,  who  in  live  passages  celebrates  the  wealth  of  Arabia : 

Od.  i.  27  ;  iii.  12,  24  ;  iii.  24, 2 ;  Ep.  i.  6, 6  ;  i.  7,  36. 
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in  Ezekiel,  trailed  their  long  lengths  like  fleets  of  ships.  In 
the  days  of  Augustus,  Aulus  Gellius  described  the  caravans 
of  Arabia  as  being  like  armies  in  magnitude.  The  time  and 
course  of  each  caravan  was  marked  by  the  convenience  of 
merchants  and  the  occurrence  of  watering  places.  Each  had  its 
fixe<l  time  of  starting —  so  often  in  the  course  of  the  year  —  its 
invariable  daily  halting-places,  its  entrej}6ts,  and  its  points  of 
‘junction  ’  with  other  caravans  who  would  join  it  for  protec¬ 
tion.  To  each  city  through  which  it  passed  it  was  like  the  rail¬ 
way  train  of  our  own  times,  or  a  fleet  for  a  seaport,  a  source  of 
wealth  and  daily  topic  of  interest,  and  the  distant  signs  of  its 
arrival  would  be  anxiously  awaited  outside  the  walls  by  mer¬ 
chants  and  citizens.  The  increased  use  of  shipping,  and  more 
especially  the  establishment  by  the  Romans  of  a  direct  trade 
with  India  by  sea  from  Suez,  ruined  the  caravan  trade,  and 
consequently  those  vast  cities  which  maintained  their  enor¬ 
mous  prosperity  by  the  passage  of  caravans  fell  into  decay. 
This  is  the  reason  of  the  otherwise  inexplicable  existei^e  of  the 
magnificent  remains  of  colonnades,  temples,  and  amphitheatre, 
which  excite  the  traveller’s  admiration  and  surprise  amid  the 
sands  of  the  Hauran  and  the  deserts  east  of  the  Dead  Sea  and 
the  Lake  of  Tiberias.  Palmyra,  Philadelphia,  and  the  cities 
of  the  Decapolis  were  the  northern  stations  or  termini  of  the 
great  caravan  road  from  Petra  to  Damascus.  Rut  the  position 
of  Petra  was  peculiarly  adapted  to  advance  it  to  that  incre¬ 
dible  degree  of  opulence  which  won  the  admiration  of  visitors 
in  the  days  of  Greece  and  Rome,  which  was  described  by 
Athenodorns  the  stoic,  and  Avhich  after  having  been  forgotten 
in  the  desert  for  centuries,  still  exists  within  its  rock  ramparts 
and  its  richly  chiselled  and  stately  pillars  and  edifices,  to  asto¬ 
nish  and  instruct  the  modern  traveller.  Petra  in  fact  was  one  of 
the  chief  jM^ints  of  junction  of  the  great  caravan  traffic,  and  it 
was  here  that  the  cargo  of  the  caravan  changed  hands  from  the 
can'iers  of  the  Southern  to  those  of  the  Northern  merchants.* 


*  Not  only  the  populous  kingdom  of  the  Nabathaeans,  of  which 
Petra  was  capital,  but  probably  the  kingdoms  of  Hira  and  Ghassan 
owed  a  great  portion  of  their  prosperity  to  being  traversed  by  the 
ancient  arteries  of  trade.  When,  however,  the  caravan  trade  fell 
into  ruin,  these  countries  lost  the  means  of  supporting  the  numerous 
settled  populations  of  Arabs  who  had  found  occupation  among  them, 
and  one  by  one  the  tribes  again  betook  themselves  to  the  life  of  the 
desert,  and  the  disturbances  into  which  these  wandering  tribes  in 
search  of  a  locality  for  settlement  threw  Arabia  and  the  adjacent 
country  were  followed  by  a  series  of  commotions  which  evidently 
lasted  very  nearly  to  the  time  of  Mahomet. 
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Two  great  lines  of  caravans  started  from  Yemen  :  the  one 
proceeded  from  lladramaut  by  Oman  and  took  the  line  of  the 
Persian  Gulf,  the  other  came  by  the  Hidjaz  along  the  coast 
of  the  Red  Sea,  and  arrived  at  Petra,  and  from  hence  bifur¬ 
cated  off  into  two  roads,  the  one  going  to  Gaza  and  the  other 
to  Damascus.  From  Yemen  to  Petra  the  time  of  caravan 
march  was  seventy  days,  and  the  stations  of  the  present  day 
are  the  same  as  those  described  by  Athenodorus,  and  were  pro¬ 
bably  the  same  in  the  days  of  Ishmael  and  Abraham.  The 
Maadite  tribes  found  in  this  occupation  an  immense  field  of 
employment.  Some  let  their  camels  for  hire,  some  acted  as 
guides,  some  secured  protection  in  return  for  payments  of 
money,  some  engaged  themselves  in  traffic.  These  Maadite 
Arabs  all  for  the  most  part  trace  their  origin  from  Abraham, 
although  according  to  Genesis  some  must  be  descended  from 
Abraham’s  brother  Nahor  and  his  nephew  Lot.  The  nations 
mentioned  in  Genesis  under  the  name  Ishmaelite,  ‘  the  rams  of 
‘  Nebaioth,’  ‘  the  tents  of  Kedar,’  the  Kedarenes,  the  Edomites 
or  Idumaeans,  the  Amalekites,  the  descendants  of  Uz  and  Buz, 
sons  of  Xahor,  the  ^Moabites  and  the  Ammonites  (descended 
from  Lot),  the  Midianites,  were  all  of  this  Arab  branch  of  the 
Semitic  family. 

The  Arabs  long  acknoAvledged  the  ascendency  of  their  neigh¬ 
bours  and  kinsfolk  the  Jews,  and  the  kings  of  Israel  made  their 
power  felt  across  the  Arabian  peninsula.  David  fortified  Petra ; 
Solomon  had  a  fleet  at  Akaba  (Eziongeber)  on  the  Red  Sea, 
and  sent  fleets  to  Ophir  (Malabar)  ;  Jehoshaphat  also  occupied 
the  same  })lace  as  a  naval  station.  In  the  decline  of  the  power 
of  the  kings  of  Israel  the  Edomites  got  possession  of  Petra  and 
the  naval  stations  of  the  Hebrews  on  the  Red  Sea,  but  they 
were  in  their  turn  expelled  by  the  Nabathaeans.  During  the 
dominion  of  the  Xabathoeans  and  in  the  time  of  the  prosperity 
of  Petra,  the  expedition  led  by  .3^1ius  Gallus,  the  friend  of 
Strabo,  still  affords  some  slight  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the 
peninsula,  when  after  a  march  of  six  months,  protracted  by 
the  dui)licity  of  the  Arab  guides,  the  Roman  legions  penetrated 
into  Yemen  and  took  Mareb. 

Mecca  had  always  been  an  emporium  of  the  great  caravan 
road  from  Yemen;  but  although  the  valley  in  which  it  is 
situated  is  desolate  and  barren,  the  presence  of  water,  and  its 
position  between  .leddah  and  the  fertile  district  of  Tayif,  ren¬ 
dered  it  an  advantageous  halting-place  and  commercial  station 
for  merchants,  so  that  before  the  decline  of  the  caravan  trade 
it  was  a  city  of  some  imjxu’tance.  Mohammedan  tradition 
first  places  Mecca  in  the  possession  of  a  race  called  by 
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them  the  ‘  Amalica,’  a  name  which  naturally  suggests  the 
Amalekites  of  Scripture.  Subsequently  a  Yemenite  race  of 
Djorhomites  dwelt  there,  and  immediately  before  the  advent 
of  the  Coreishites  on  the  scene,  another  Yemenite  tribe,  named 
Khoza,  had  obtained  possession  of  the  holy  spot.  The  Coreish¬ 
ites,  whose  name  was  destined  to  supplant  those  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  occupiers  of  the  valley,  were  a  Maadite  tribe,  enriched 
by  the  caravan  trade,  which  they  continued  to  prosecute  Arith 
great  success  in  the  days  of  Mahomet.  The  first  chief  of  the 
tribe  who  appears  in  prominent  connexion  with  the  Caaba  is 
Cossai — the  ancestor  of  Mahomet  four  times  removed.  The 
occupation  of  the  Caaba  and  its  Haram  or  sacred  precincts  by 
Cossai  forms  an  initial  point  in  the  history  of  Mohammedanism, 
and  successively  the  several  ancestors  of  Mahomet  so  modified 
the  regulations  and  institutions  of  the  worship  of  the  Caaba, 
that  Mahomet  really  did  little  more  than  purify  the  institutions 
of  his  ancestors  of  idol-worship,  and  of  some  barbarous  customs, 
retaining  all  their  ceremonies  and  institutions,  and  adding  to 
them  some  practices  of  his  own  invention  or  importation. 

From  time  immemorial  the  temple  of  the  Caaba  had  been  an 
object  of  reverence.  It  was  said  indeed  to  have  been  raised 
by  the  hands  of  Abraham.  The  monotheism  of  Abraham 
was,  however,  in  time  depraved  by  the  addition  of  idol  and 
fetish  worship.  The  idols  were  Djinn  (Genii),  or  spirits, 
divided  into  household  penates  and  national  deities  of  the 
tribes ;  the  fetishes  were  trees  and  stones.*  Of  these  the 
Caaba  is  the  last  surviving  representative,  and  the  worship  of 
that  venerable  stone  Mahomet  himself  did  not  venture  to 
abolish.  Some  of  these  idols  were  unquestionably  of  the  very 
highest  antiquity.  Herodotus  himself  mentions  (under  the 
name  of  Alilat)  the  Al-Lat,  so  often  spoken  of  in  the  Coran. 
The  chief  Djinn,  however,  was  Hobal,  who  was  represented  as 
a  venerable  old  man  with  a  beard,  and  a  sheaf  of  arrows  in  his 
hand.  The  temple  of  the  Caaba  had  become  in  the  days  of 
Cossai  a  sort  of  Pantheon  for  all  Arabian  divinities,  and  num¬ 
bered  no  less  than  four  hundred  tutelary  deities ;  when  the 
idols  were  destroyed  by  Mahomet  a  Byzantine  virgin  was  even 
found  among  them,  so  anxious  were  they  to  include  all  divine 
influence  under  the  roof  of  their  temple.  iSIecca,  besides 
having  the  reputation  of  being  the  most  holy  place  in  Arabia, 
was  the  greatest  em|)orium  of  commerce  in  the  peninsula. 


*  One  tribe  worshipped  a  loaf  of  bread,  and  during  a  famine  ate 
their  divinity.  The  teraphim  of  Laban  stolen  by  Rachel  were  pro¬ 
bably  djinn. 
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The  policy  of  the  merchant  tribes  who  obtained  possession  of 
the  holy  city  was  to  make  it  as  great  a  place  of  resort  as 
j)ossible,  by  including  in  their  list  of  deities  the  tutelary  gods 
of  all  the  tribes,  so  that  in  fact  they  formed  at  Mecca’a  sort  of 
federative  religion  in  which  each  tribe  found  itself  represented. 
Hence  it  was  that  Mahomet  encountered  but  little  opposi¬ 
tion  so  long  as  he  merely  attacked  the  worship  of  the  Djinn  or 
household  penates.  It  was  when  he  began  to  assail  the  na¬ 
tional  deities  of  the  surrounding  tribes,  that  he  excited  the 
bitter  animosity  of  the  Coreishites,  for  these  tribes  were  at¬ 
tracted  to  the  markets  and  pilgrimages  of  Mecca  by  such  deities 
as  Al-Lat  and  Al-Ozza,  whence  not  only  were  great  commer¬ 
cial  profits  secured,  but  the  revenues  of  the  Coreishites,  as 
keepers  of  the  Caaba  and  as  purveyors  to  the  pilgrims,  were 
largely  increased. 

Cossai  died  about  the  end  of  the  fifth  century  in  extreme 
old  age,  and  held  almost  supreme  power  in  Mecca  for  nearly 
forty  years.  Tradition  says  that  he  drank  the  Khozaite  keeper 
of  the  Caaba  into  a  state  of  intoxication,  and  then  obtained 
lK)sses8ion  of  the  keys ;  he  did  not  retain  them,  however,  without 
a  severe  struggle,  which  ended  by  his  being  enabled  to  transfer 
the  dominion  of  Arabia  wth  the  possession  of  Mecca  to  his 
tribe.  Cossai  had,  moreover,  the  true  spirit  of  a  founder,  and 
1  he  established  institutions  destined  to  perpetuate  the  supre- 
'  macy  of  the  Coreishites,  which  remain  in  force  to  the  present 
‘  day.  Before  his  time,  the  valley  of  Mecca,  and  the  precincts 

!  of  the  Caaba,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Haram,  had  been 

'  considered  so  sacred,  that  none  of  its  possessors  had  dared 
to  erect  any  fixed  habitations  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
sanctuary,  which  was  surrounded  by  a  grove  of  trees.  The 
worshippers  of  the  Caaba  and  its  guardians  dwelt  in  tents 
outside  the  holy  ground.  Cossai  determined  to  take  perma¬ 
nent  possession  of  the  soil  by  building  houses  upon  it,  and 
when  his  fellow  tribesmen  hesitated  to  hew  down  the  sacred 
trees,  he  himself  seized  an  axe  and  commenced  their  demo¬ 
lition.  By  that  blow  of  the  axe,  Cossai  shoAved  himself  a 
true  ancestor  of  his  better  known  descendant.  Not  only  did 
Cossai  thus  found  the  city  of  Mecca,  but  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  Caaba  he  built  a  council-house  for  the 
Coreishites  called  the  Dar-el-Nadwah.  As  guardian  of  the 
Caaba  and  founder  of  the  council  of  his  tribe,  Cossai  organised 
the  following  institutions  :  the  liwa,  or  right  of  presenting  the 
flag  to  the  leader  of  forays  and  expeditions ;  the  sicaya,  or 
right  of  managing  the  water  supplies,  an  institution  of  great 
imjxtrtance  in  a  country  like  the  neighbourhood  of  Mecca; 
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the  rifada,  or  distribution  of  alms  and  provisions  to  the  pilgrims 
at  Mecca ;  the  nasaa,  or  intercalation  of  days  in  the  calendar, 
an  office  likewise  conveying  great  authority,  since  it  deter¬ 
mined  the  time  of  the  sacred  month ;  the  yaza,  or  right 
of  marshalling  the  tribes  in  procession,  necessarily  also  an 
office  of  great  authority  among  a  race  so  tenacious  of  right  to 
precedence  as  the  Arabs  ;  and  the  nidjaba,  or  guardianship  of 
the  keys  of  the  Caaba.  Of  these  institutions  the  nasaa  was 
perhaps  the  most  important  of  all,  since  the  Arabs  reckoned  | 
tune  by  the  lunar  calendar ;  the  months  of  the  year  were  con-  S 
stantly  changing  their  seasons,  consequently  the  dates  of  the  \ 
time  of  pilgrimage  changed  likewise ;  and  as  it  was  a  matter 
of  life  and  death  with  the  majority  of  the  tribes  not  to  have 
the  time  of  pilgrimage  fixed  during  the  harvest  months,  the 
privilege  of  deciding  the  season  of  pilgrimage  alone  conferred 
supereminent  authority  on  the  Coreishites. 

The  successors  of  Cossai  followed  in  his  steps.  Haschim,*  the 
great-grandfather  of  Mahomet,  discharged  the  functions  of  the 
rifada  and  sicaya  with  a  generosity  which  remained  proverbial, 
and  established  the  two  great  yearly  caravans  of  the  people  of 
Mecca ;  the  one  in  winter  for  Yemen,  and  the  one  in  summer 
for  Syria.  Abd-al-Mouttalib,  the  grandfather  of  the  prophet, 
filled  the  same  position  with  equal  magnificence ;  he  rebuilt 
the  sacred  well  of  Zcmzem,  and  restrained  the  privilege  of  its 
use  to  the  Coreishites  alone.  Abdallah  the  son  of  Abd-al- 
Mouttalib  and  father  of  iSIahomet,  died  a  youth,  leaving  his 
wife  then  enceinte  with  a  posthumous  child. 

Such  were  the  institutions  which  were  the  work  of  Mahomet’s 
ancestoi*s,  and  which  he  incorporated  into  lus  own  system,  as 
well  as  those  various  rites  and  ceremonies  which  had  existed 
from  time  immemorial  before  the  time  of  Cossai.  These  were 
the  Ihrdm,  the  shaving  of  the  head,  the  paring  of  the  nails, 
the  casting  away  the  clothes  and  assuming  a  new  garb  before 
performing  the  great  pilgrimage ;  the  Majj  el  Akbar,  the  great 
pilgrimage ;  the  Omra,  tbe  lesser  })ilgrimage ;  the  Dzal  Hajj  or 
pilgrimage  to  Arafat,  the  casting  of  stones  into  the  valley  of 
Mecca,  the  seven  peregrinations  round  the  Caaba,  the  kissing 
the  black  stone,  the  sacrifices  of  sheep  and  camels,  and  the 
burial  of  their  hair  and  nails  in  the  sacred  ground — all  practices 
derived  from  idolatrous  worship.  All  this  large  body  of  cere¬ 
monies  and  institutions,  Maliomet found  established  antecedently 

*  It  was  from  Haschim  Mahomet’s  party  were  afterwards  named 
Haschimite.s,  in  opposition  to  the  Ommeyades,  so  called  from  Om- 
meyah,  another  son  of  Cossai. 
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to  himself.  The  practice  of  abstaining  from  sw'ine’s  flesh  and 
the  rite  of  circumcision  had  been  observed  by  the  Arabs  from 
time  immemorial,  and  the  latter  they  believed  to  have  been 
instituted  by  Abraham  himself. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  what  originality  there  was  in  the  reli¬ 
gious  doctrines  which  he  promulgated.  For  even  in  his  mono¬ 
theistic  creed,  Mahomet  was  by  no  means  in  advance  of  the 
most  enlightened  Arabs  of  his  own  time.  The  Semitic  mind, 
in  the  very  earliest  recorded  ages,  was  by  its  very  constitution 
carried  with  a  rapidity  beyond  all  example  among  other  nations  , 
to  the  adoption  of  monotheism  in  its  conception  of  the  divine 
government  of  the  world.  Apart  from  the  Hebrew  patriarchs 
and  prophets,  we  know  of  Melchisedec,  Jethro  the  Midianite, 
and  Job,  who  dw'elt  in  Arabia ;  and,  doubtless,  among  the 
Semitic  races,  there  were  at  all  times  many  worshippers  of  the 
one  true  God.  The  distinguishing  character  of  the  Semitic 
mind  is  simplicity,  not  to  make  use  of  the  word  monotony. 
The  complex  organisation  of  the  Indo-European  mind  is  en¬ 
tirely  unintelligible  to,  them.  There  is,  as  M.  Renan  well 
observes,  no  example  in  Semitic  literature  of  any  composition 
resembling  the  complex  structure  of  the  drama  and  the  epos. 
That  exuberant  Imagination  of  the  Greeks  which  conceived  a 
thousand  graceful  and  majestic  male  and  female  impersonations 
of  the  forces  and  elements  of  nature,  is  utterly  wanting  to  the 
Semitic  race,  and  differs  from  it  as  much  as  the  vale  of  Tempe, 
overhung  by  Ossa  and  Pelion,  differs  from  the  expanse  of  the 
Arabian  deserts  and  the  wastes  beyond  Jordan.  ‘  The  desert,’ 
as  M.  Renan  says,  ‘  is  monotheist.’  The  Djinn  and  idols  of 
the  tribes  were  not  so  much  divinities  as  attendants  and  minis¬ 
ters  of  the  great  Divinity  (the  Allah  ta-Allah),  who  was  always 
the  predominant  object  of  worship.  These  Djinn,  idols  and 
fetishes,  stood  in  the  same  relation  to  him  as  saints  and 
relics  stand  in  the  Romish  hagiology  to  the  Almighty. 
Another  institution  which  Mahomet  found  ready  prepared 
for  his  use  w'as  that  of  prophecy.  Among  all  the  Semitic 
tribes,  the  nebi  has  ever  been  a  public  character.  Pro¬ 
phecy  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  Semitic  monotheism. 
There  are  traditions  of  ])rophets  to  be  found  among  all  the 
Semitic  nations.  Rot  to  speak  of  Balaam  the  propliet  of 
Mesojx)tamia,  among  the  Arabs  in  ^lahomet’s  own  time  the 
story  of  the  punishment  of  the  tribes  of  the  Thamudites  and 
the  Adites,  for  not  listening  to  the  warnings  of  the  prophets 
Houd  and  Saleh,  was  universally  received. 

Such,  indeed,  were  the  institutions  and  doctrines  which 
Mahomet  found  ready  prepared  for  him  among  his  own  race ; 
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it  remains  an  equally  interesting  subject  of  investigation  what 
was  the  state  and  prevalence  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  beliefs 
in  the  Arabian  ])eninsula  and  what  influence  these  exei’cised  on 
Mahomet.  Even  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  the  burn¬ 
ing  and  desolate  solitude  east  of  Jordan  and  around  the  Dead 
Sea  became  the  refuge  of  J  udaic  sects  who  fled  from  the  despair 
and  degradation  of  their  race  and  found  consolation  in  austere 
observances  and  separation  from  the  w’orld.  The  religion  of  the 
J ews  was  then  fast  becoming  what  it  has  ever  since  remained — 
a  religion  of  mystic  hope  and  lamentation.  One  of  the  chief 
of  these  sects  Avas  that  of  the  Essenes,  who  exercised  a  larger 
influence  on  the  subsequent  course  of  theological  belief  than  it 
is  easy  now  to  appreciate.  They  w'ere  a  fraternity  sprung  from 
the  Jews,  who  formed  an  ascetic  community  on  the  w'est  side 
of  the  Dead  Sea ;  a  distaste  for  worldly  life,  frequent  prayer, 
much  fasting,  daily  ablution,  allegoric  interpretation  of  the 
Bible,  belief  in  the  Persian  hierarchy  of  angels,  severe  observa¬ 
tion  of  the  Sabbath,  together  with  a  conviction  of  the  im¬ 
mortality  of  the  soul,  and  a  wider  loye  of  humanity  than  Avas 
common  to  the  Jews,  formed  the  chief  body  of  their  tenets 
and  practices.  The  general  philanthropy  of  their  principles 
and  practices  seems  to  have  exercised  great  influence  over  the 
surrounding  Semitic  and  heathen  races,  and  they  had  a  prophet 
named  Elxai,  Avho  is  supposed  to  be  identical  with  Lokman  of 
the  Coran.*  Near  them  subsequently,  in  Moabitis,  settled  the 
Ebionites  or  Nazarenes,  Avho  must  have  impressed  the  Arabic 
mind  strongly  wuth  their  influence,  since  the  name  up  to  the 
present  time  for  a  Christian  is  Nazara.  Among  the  obscure 
heresies  of  Avhich  an  account  is  left  by  Epipbanius,  a  Greek 
bishop  Avho  lived  in  the  fourth  century,  the  tenets  of  the 
Ebionites  or  Nazarenes  find  place ;  the  doctrines  of  this  sect 
are  also  expounded  in  the  Homilies  of  Clemens,  a  learned 
Greek  Ebionite,  and  the  theory  of  revelation  there  set  forth 
is  precisely  that  which  was  adopted  by  Mahomet.  They  sup- 
jiosed  that  there  Av  as  an  original  primary  revelation,  the  text  of 
whieh  AA’as  preserved  in  Heaven.  Adam  received  the  first  com¬ 
munication  of  this  revelation,  which  was  handed  doAvn  among 
his  progeny  by  tradition,  but  as  it  grew  corrupted  in  course  of 
time  by  adventitious  inventions,  it  became  necessary  to  promul¬ 
gate  it  afresh  to  the  Avorld,  and  thus  a  neAv  prophet  Avas  chosen 


*  In  addition  to  their  identification  of  Elxai  with  Lokman,  the 
Essenes  are  said  by  Epiphanius  to  have  sAvorn  by  salt,  by  Avater,  by 
earth,  and  by  bread  and  wine,  sky  and  wind,  all  oaths  which  occur 
constantly  in  the  Coran. 
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to  be  the  depository  of  tlie  original  faith.  The  long  line 
of  prophets  thus  sent  was  closed  by  John  the  Baptist  and 
by  Christ.  Christ  called  out  in  his  cradle,  according  to  the 
Coran,  ‘  I  have  the  book,  and  am  chosen  to  be  a  prophet.’ 
The  same  incident  is  found  also  in  the  spurious  Gospel  of  the 
Childhood  of  Christ,  which  has  only  been  preserved  in  an 
Arabic  version,  and  indeed  superseded  all  the  other  Gospels 
among  the  obscure  sects  settled  in  the  extreme  south  of  Pales¬ 
tine  and  in  Arabia.  Epiphanius,  moreover,  says  that  remains 
of  the  ark  were  still  believed  by  the  Nazarenes  to  exist  in 
Mount  Ararat,  a  circumstance  also  to  be  found  in  the  Coran,  and 
forming  an  additional  proof  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Ebionite 
and  Nazarene  doctrines  possessed  by  Mahomet  or  his  prompters. 

Another  of  the  sects  enumerated  by  Epiphanius  are  the 
Hemero-baptistaj,  from  their  practice  of  daily  washing,  in  the 
mystic  sense  of  cleansing  from  sin,  who  are  supposed  to 
have  been  classed  by  the  Arabs  among  the  Sabians — whose 
appellation  is  also  derived  from  the  practice  of  ablution.  As 
the  Arabs  appear  to  have  confounded  under  this  title  various 
sects,  the  Essenes  likewise  possibly  were  comprised  also  under 
the  term  of  Sabians  or  Sabseans,  since  the  Essenes  also  paid 
adoration  to  the  rising  sun  and  also  used  rites  of  ablution.  It 
was  no  wonder  that  these’  various  doctrines  should  be  floating 
about  the  j^eninsula,  for  long  before  the  advent  of  Mahomet 
it  had  been  a  practice  for  all  the  strange  heretical  sects  who 
could  find  no  toleration  in  the  Byzantine  empire,  either  to 
escape  and  settle  down  on  the  border  of  Palestine,  whence 
they  could  easily  fly  into  the  trackless  deserts  of  Arabia,  or  to 
betake  themselves  to  the  oases  of  the  desert  itself,  a  place 
of  refuge  more  secure  than  Holland  to  the  Protestant  re¬ 
fugees  in  the  days  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  more  accessible  than 
America  to  the  discontented  European  spirits  of  the  present 
day.  Christianity  had,  however,  found  little  favour  in 
Arabia.  The  free-spirited  Bedouins  stigmatised  it  as  the 
‘  maliki,'  the  state  religion,  the  orthodox,  and  appear  to  have 
regarded  it  as  synonymous  with  slavery.  Besides  which,  the 
religion  of  humility — the  worship  of  sorrow — the  adoration  of 
the  mystery  of  the  Divinity  taking  upon  Him  the  burden  of 
human  affliction — the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity — has  gained 
fewer  converts  among  the  proud  self-reliant  impetuous  sons  of 
the  desert  than  among  any  other  nation.  For  Christianity, 
although  there  were  Christian  tribes  in  Arabia,  and  one  large 
Christian  city  Nadjran  in  the  days  of  Mahomet,  has  rarely 
been  received  by  them  but  with  incredulity  and  ridicule,  as 
in  the  case  of  one  of  the  Arab  kings  of  Hira  whom  some 
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Christian  missionaries  attempted  to  convert.  While  they  were 
speaking  to  him  an  officer  of  the  court  whispered  in  the  king’s 
ear.  The  monarch  immediately  assumed  an  aspect  of  intense 
sorrow ;  his  religious  instructors  inquired  the  reason.  ‘  Alas  !  ’ 
he  said,  ‘  I  have  had  dreadful  news ;  the  archangel  Gabriel  is 
‘  dead.’  ‘  But,  prince,  you  are  deceived ;  an  angel  is  immortal.’ 

‘  What !  and  yet  you  tell  me  that  God  himself  could  die.’ 

The  Jews  were,  on  the  contrary,  established  in  a  powerful 
position  in  the  peninsula.  There  were  two  strong  tribes  of  them 
settled  at  Medina ;  they  had  a  fortified  capital  in  Chaibhar,  and 
in  the  third  century  of  the  Christian  era  they  succeeded  in  con¬ 
verting  one  of  the  tubbos  or  kings  of  Yemen  to  the  Jewish  faith. 
A  subsequent  tobbu,  Dhou  Xowas,  became  so  ferocious  a  bigot 
in  the  cause  of  the  Jewish  religion,  that  he  declared  a  holy  war 
for  the  j)ropagation  of  his  creed,  and  took  and  destroyed  the 
Christian  city  of  Xadjran.  On  the  complaint  of  the  victims, 
and  at  the  suggestion  of  Justin  I.,  the  nedjachi  or  king  of 
Abyssinia  undertook  to  avenge  the  cause  of  his  coreligionists 
and  conquered  Yemen,  which  thus  became  an  Abyssinian  de- 
])endency  until  it  was  reconquered  for  the  Yemenites  by  the 
Kesra  or  Chosroes  of  Persia  and  governed  by  a  Persian  viceroy. 
During  the  reign  of  the  Abyssinian  kings,  however,  one  of 
them,  Abraha-el-Achram,  built  a  magnificent  church  at  Sana, 
and  endeavoured  to  divert  the  reverence  of  the  Arabs  from  the 
Caaba  to  worship  and  pilgrimage  to  his  new  cathedral.  The 
Arabs  flew  to  arms  in  honour  of  their  national  shrine,  and  in 
the  course  of  hostilities  Abraha  laid  siege  to  Mecca,  but  retired 
in  great  discomfiture  and  died  shortly  afterwards.  His  assaidt 
of  Mecca  formed  not  only  a  crisis  in  the  history  of  the  Arab 
races,  but  the  year,  570  a.d.,  of  his  expedition  has  become  ever 
memorable  as  the  year  of  Mahomet’s  birth,  who  was  thus  said 
to  be  born  in  the  year  of  the  Elephant,  from  the  animal  on 
which  the  king  rode  in  his  expedition. 

But  of  all  the  various  Jewish,  Christian,  and  other  sects 
scattered  throughout  the  peninsula,  there  was  one  wth  which 
Mahomet  was  most  closely  associated,  and  on  which  a  great 
deal  of  new  light  has  been  thrown  by  the  researches  of  Dr. 
Sj)renger,  and  this  was  the  sect  of  the  Hanyfs.  The  Hanyfs 
were  the  immediate  forerunners  of  Mahomet,  and  it  was  from 
them  that  the  religion  of  Islam  in  part  proceeded.  ^Mahomet 
calls  himself  a  Hanyf,  and  the  name  Hanyf  occurs  twelve  times 
in  the  Coran.  The  word  is  of  Hebrew  origin,  and  appears  to 
have  been  among  the  Jews  synonymous  with  freethinker; 
among  the  Arabs,  however,  the  name  came  into  honour. 
There  is  also  frequent  mention  in  the  Coran  of  the  Sohof,  or 
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rolls  of  Abraham,  an  expression  equally  obscure  with  the 
Avord  Hanyf,  until  the  following  explanatory  passage  was 
discovered  in  the  Arab  historian  Fihrist :  ‘  This  book,’  says 
Fihrist,  ‘  I  have  taken  from  the  Bible  of  the  Hanyfs,  the 
‘  Abrahamite  Sabajans,  who  believed  in  Abraham,  and  from 
‘  him  have  received  the  rolls  which  God  gave  to  the  patriarch.’ 
Up  to  the  discovery  of  this  passage,  no  one  knew  Avhat  was 
meant  by  the  rolls  of  Abraham  ;  from  researches  made  in  other 
quarters  it  is  now  manifest  that  the  Hanyfs  had  a  series  of  rolls, 
said  to  have  reached  the  number  of  140,  all  of  which  Avere  fabri¬ 
cations,  though  attributed  to  the  various  prophets  and  patriarchs. 

The  Hanyfs  Avere,  hoAvever,  a  monotheistic  sect,  descended 
probably  from  the  Jews,  AArithout  other  veritable  records  of 
their  race  than  such  as  they  maintained  by  oral  tradition,  and 
their  doctrines  were  then  in  great  vogue  among  the  most 
enlightened  of  the  Arabs.  A  dozen  Hanyfs  are  named  as  com¬ 
panions  of  Mahomet,  and  he  himself  Avas  continually  reproached 
by  the  people  of  Mecca  AAnth  being  a  Sabajan.  In  the  language 
of  the  Hanyfs,  somewhat  altered  by  tradition,  the  biblical 
names  assumed  the  forms  now  common  in  the  East.  Thus, 
Noah  became  Nuh  ;  Lot,  Lut ;  Abraham,  Ibrahyra ;  Moses, 
Musa ;  Pharaoh,  Firaun ;  and  Aaron,  Haroun.  The  Hanyfs 
regarded  Abraham  as  the  founder  of  their  religion ;  he  was  the 
first  Hanyf ;  and  Abraham  was  also  with  all  the  patriarchs, 
and  Christ  himself,  not  only  a  Hanyf  but  a  *  Moslem,’  a  man 
resigned  to  the  will  of  God — ‘  Moslem  ’  being  the  participial 
appellation  of  those  whose  faith  has  the  quality  ‘  Islam,’  ‘  resig- 
‘  nation,’  which,  indeed,  has  the  same  root  Avith  ‘  Salam,’  pedfce, 
prosperity.  A  dozen  prophets  of  this  sect  Avere  precursors  of 
the  prophet  at  Tayif,  two  days’  journey  from  Mecca  east 
among  the  mountains,  and  at  Nadjran.  At  Tayif,  Omayya 
was  a  celebrated  Hanyf,  and  also  an  esteemed  poet.  Omayya 
never  acknowledged  the  divine  mission  of  Mahomet,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  which  three  chapters  of  the  Coran  were  directed 
against  him ;  and  Mahomet  Avas  Avont  to  inveigh  against  him 
for  his  incredulity,  as  having  a  good  tongue  but  a  bad  heart. 
One  of  the  most  striking  passages  to  be  found  about  the 
Hanyfs  in  the  Arabian  historians,  is  found  in  Ibn  Ishac.  -It 
is  there  stated  that  on  one  occasion  Avhen  the  Coreishites  were 
collected  around  one  of  their  idols  and  offering  sacrifices,  four 
persons  kept  themselves  apart  from  the  ceremony  ;  these  were 
Waraka,  a  nephew  of  Khadidja,  the  first  wife  of  the  prophet, 
Othman,  his  cousin,  and  Obeidallah,  cousin-german  of  Ma¬ 
homet.  These  men  talked  together  and  said :  ‘  Our  tribe 
‘  has  fallen  into  error ;  they  pervert  the  true  religion  of  their 
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*  father  Abraham.  Let  us  each  seek  a  better  path  than 

*  theirs.’  All  four  departed  into  foreign  lands  to  endeavour 
to  discover  the  source  of  the  religion  of  the  Hanyfs,  the  true 
creed  of  Abraham.  But  the  greater  part  of  them  became 
ultimately  Christians.  Waraka  attained  to  some  knowledge  of 
the  Scrij)tiires  of  both  Jews  and  Christians ;  saw  the  first  begin¬ 
ning  of  Mahomet’s  career,  and  died.  Obeidallah,  after  a  tem¬ 
porary  conversion  to  Islamism,  became  and  died  a  Christian. 
Othman  went  to  Constantinople  and  became  a  Christian,  lived 
in  honour  at  the  court,  and  filled  office  there.  The  most 
interesting  character  of  the  four  w’as  Zeid  ben  Amr,  who  has 
been  called  the  John  the  Baptist  of  Islam,  and  for  whose 
memory  Mahomet  always  evinced  the  most  intense  respect. 

Zeid  was  the  leader  of  his  three  companions,  and  Mahomet 
said  that  Waraka  was  surely  destined  to  eternal  paradise, 
because  he  professed  no  other  religion  than  the  religion  of 
Zeid.  Zeid  lived  and  died  a  pure  Hanyf.  He  gave  out  his 
utterances  in  the  same  rhymed  prose  as  that  in  which  the 
Coran  is  com])Osed,  and  in  this  also  he  was  a  forerunner  of 
Mahomet.  It  is  supposed,  indeed,  that  some  of  Zeid’s  verses 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Koran ;  in  any  case,  verses  of  Zeid’s 
have  been  preserved  by  Ibn  Ishac  and  Ibn  Hishan,  w’hich 
would  not  be  out  of  place  in  the  Coran.  In  these  compositions 
Zeid  celebrates  the  glory  of  the  one  true  God,  the  merciful, 
the  forgiver  of  sins,  the  support  of  the  good,  and  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  the  wicked.  He  attacks  the  worship  of  the  idols, 
which  he  had  abandoned ;  he  believes  no  longer  either  in  Lat 
or  in.  Ozza ;  and,  indeed,  the  whole  of  the  purer  doctrines  of 
the  Coran  are  to  be  found  in  the  poems  of  Zeid,  with  the 
exception  that  Zeid  made  no  pretence  to  prophecy  and  spoke  in 
no  other  name  than  his  own.  Alone  with  his  back  against  the 
Caaba  he  used  to  declaim  to  his  fellow  tribesmen  on  the  folly 
and  wickedness  of  idolatry ;  and,  indeed,  he  was  banished  to  the 
hill  of  Hira,  outside  the  city,  for  his  disbelief  in  the  divanities 
of  the  Caaba.  He  Avas  especially  vehement  against  the  practice 
of  burying  female  children  alive,  a  barbarous  habit  which 
Mahomet  alone  Avas  able  to  put  doAvn.  During  one  of  his 
journeys,  undertaken  like  those  of  his  three  friends  for  the 
])ur|>ose  of  religious  instruction,  he  AA'as  killed  by  a  party  of 
Bedouins ;  from  the  praise  Avhich  Mahomet  bestow^  upon 
him  and  his  doctrines,  he  clearly  considered  himself  as  pro¬ 
fessing  the  same  religion  as  Zeid,  w’hich,  indeed,  AA’as  identical 
Avith  that  of  Omayya,  against  whom  ^Mahomet  inveighed  so 
bitterly  for  Avant  of  belief  in  his  OAvn  mission.  All  these  four 
men  Avere  either  related  to  or  in  constant  communication  Avith 
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^Mahomet,  and  he  doubtless  i)rofited  largely  both  by  their 
example  and  precepts. 

The  melancholy  incidents  associated  with  almost  every 
step  of  Mahomet’s  birth  and  parentage  deepened  the  seri¬ 
ousness  and  heightened  the  sensibility  of  his  character.  He 
was  a  posthumous  child,  orphan  of  both  father  and  mother  at 
five  years  of  age,  among  a  people  with  w'hom  to  be  an  orphan 
was  a  disgrace.  How  deeply  he  felt  his  unprotected  state  is 
evident  from  the  earnestness  and  frequency  with  which  he 
recommends  in  the  Coran  orphans  to  the  care  of  the  faithful. 
The  life  and  .destiny  of  his  father  Abdallah  was  also  peculiar, 
for  he  narrowly  escaped  being  offered  in  sacrifice  to  an  idol, 
in  consequence  of  a  rash  vow  of  Abd-al-Mouttalib,  and  was 
only  rescued  at  the  price  of  a  hundred  camels.  Mahomet  was 
Ijom  during  the  period  of  tears  and  uesolation  of  his  mother, 
Amina,  after  the  death  of  her  young  husband,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-five,  on  a  caravan  journey  ;  when  bom,  he  was  carried 
by  his  grandfather  before  an  idol,  and  received  his  name.  Un¬ 
able  to  nurse  her  own  infant,  his  mother,  after  Arab  fashion, 
wished  to  send  him  to  the  desert  to  be  reared ;  but  the  Bedouin 
nurse  who  ultimately  took  him  at  first  refused  to  have  charge 
of  a  fatherless  boy.  At  six  years  of  age  Mahomet  lost  his 
mother  also,  and  was  taken  care  of  by  his  grandfather,  and 
on  the  death  of  the  latter  three  years  later,  by  Abou  Taleb, 
his  uncle,  who  as  long  as  he  lived  gave  him  his  protection.  The 
events  known  of  his  youth  are  few.  He  appears  to  have  ac¬ 
companied  his  uncle  to  Syria,  and  on  that  journey  Moham¬ 
medans  place  the  absurd  legend  of  Sergius,  Djerzi,  or  Bahyra 
recognising  the  boy  as  the  future  prophet  by  a  mark  between 
his  shoulders.  During  the  wars  of  the  tribes  known  as  the 
wars  of  the  Fidjar,  he  is  reported  to  have  been  present  at  one 
battle  when  he  was  fourteen,  and  to  have  picked  up  arrows 
for  his  uncle;  at  twenty  he  was  keeping  sheep  for  some¬ 
thing  like  a  farthing  a  day — an  occupation  considered  dis¬ 
graceful  by  the  Arabs,  and  abandoned  to  slaves  and  women. 
But  Mahomet  always  loved  to  dw^ell  on  the  fact  that  Moses, 
and  Jacob,  and  David  had  been  shepherds  before  him,  and 
indeed  the  race  of  visionaries  and  prophets  has  generally  been 
largely  recruited  among  shepherds  and  herdsmen.  Not  long 
afterwards  he  entered  the  service  of  Khadidja,  a  wealthy  trading 
■widow  wdth  three  children,  as  camel-driver  of  the  caravans  which 
she  despatched  to  the  different  markets  of  Arabia  and  Syria,* 

*  Many  illustrations  are  taken  in  the  Coran  from  the  camel- 
driver’s  and  the  caravan  merchant’s  vocabulary,  such  as  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  having  Hoda  or  guidance  in  difficult  passages. 
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and  rose  by  his  good  conduct  to  be  master  of  the  caravan,  a 
position  of  confidence.  He  was  found  a  good  man  of  business, 
and  to  have  an  acute  perception  of  the  market  value  of  the 
striped  stuffs  and  incense  of  Yemen,  and  the  leather  of  Arabia, 
which  he  exchanged  in  the  markets  of  Syria  for  corn  and  oil, 
and  the  silk  goods  of  Damascus,  while  his  long  monotonous 
marches  across  the  desert  wdth  his  long  file  of  camels  w^ere 
perhaps  spent  in  meditation.  His  good  qualities  gained  him 
the  title  of  ‘El  Amin' — ^the  honest  fellow.  He  was  of  comely 
appearance,  and  Khadidja,  in  spite  of  being  fifteen  years  older 
than  Mahomet  —  an  immense  difference  in  a  country  like 
Arabia — conceived  the  project  of  marrying  him,  and  carried 
it  into  execution.  For  such  a  marriage,  Mahomet  seems  to 
have  been  an  exemplary  husband.  He  married  another  wife, 
it  is  true,  in  two  months  after  Khadidja’s  death  ;  but  he  never 
ceased  to  speak  of  his  deceased  -wife  in  such  terms  of  praise, 
that  Ayesha  declared  she  was  the  only  one  of  the  Prophet’s 
wives  of  whom  she  had  ever  felt  jealous.  Seven  cliildren 
vrere  the  result  of  this  marriage;  and  throughout  the  East 
crowds  of  green  turbans  claim  to  be  descended  from  some  one 
of  tlie  tliree  daughters  who  survived.  There  were  three  sons, 
who  all  died  young — one  was  called  Abd  Manaf,  after  the 
idol,  which  proves  that  Maliomet  was  at  that  time  still  an 
idolater.  The  last  daughter,  Fatima,  was  born  eleven  years 
after  the  marriage — when  Khadidja  was  beyond  fifty. 

Four  years  after  the  birth  of  Fatima  he  had  his  first  vision, 
and  in  connexion  with  that  event  some  considerations  are 
necessary  respecting  liis  mental  and  bodily  constitution. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  superiority  of  his  moral  cha¬ 
racter,  it  is  certain  that  he  was  as  unlike  the  most  esteemed 
type  of  Arab  manliness  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive.  No¬ 
where  in  the  wwld  does  man  reach  such  a  degree  of 
dauntless  independence  as  the  Arab,  educated  in  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  desert,  and  exjMJsed  to  its  hourly  and  daily  vicis¬ 
situdes  of  destiny.  The  ideal  of  the  Arab  was  a  fiery-souled 
irresistible  warrior,  always  in  sight  of  his  tribe,  bold  in 
speech,  rapid  with  song  and  repartee,  indulging  in  wine, 
feasting,  gambling,  and  love  of  women,  holding  tears  to  be 
disgraceful,  with  Umbs  as  iron  as  his  armour,  supporting  without 
suffering  tlie  heat  of  the  desert  under  an  Arabian  sun,  delighting 
in  tlie  beauty  and  swiftness  of  his  steed  or  of  his  camel,  impas¬ 
sioned  for  the  chase,  a  match  unanned  for  the  lion,  indefatigable 
in  combat,  and  routing  like  Antar  whole  armies  with  his  single 
spear  and  shield.  Recent  travellers  have  confirmed  the  ex- 
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perience  of  ages,  that  the  Bedouin  have  the  least  religious 
sensibility  of  any  known  race — at  the  present  time  they  are 
mere  Mohammedans  in  name,  and  never  utter  a  prayer,  or 
if  they  perform  any  religious  rites  at  all,  these  may  possibly  be 
some  lingering  relic  of  the  old  Sabaean  adoration  of  the  rising  sun. 
In  the  days  of  Mahomet,  the  people  of  Mecca  upheld  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  their  idols  from  motives  of  gain,  but  Arabs  in  general 
had  little  respect  for  them,  and  treated  them  worse  than 
Neapolitans  have  ever  treated  a  refractory  saint.  If  the  pro¬ 
phecies  of  their  kalim,  seers  or  holy  men,  did  not  concur  with 
their  ^vishes,  they  often  put  them  to  death.  AVhen  Amrolcais 
commenced  an  expedition  to  avenge  the  death  of  his  father,  he 
entered,  according  to  custom,  the  temple  of  the  idol  Dhou-1- 
Kholosa,  to  obtain  his  approbation  by  means  of  the  divining 
arrow.  Dra\ring  the  wrong  arrows  three  times  in  succession, 
he  broke  them  all,  and  threw  them  at  the  head  of  the  idol, 
saying:  ‘Wretch!  if  your  father  had  been  killed,  you  would 
‘  not  forbid  revenge  for  his  death  I’ 

Mahomet  was  directly  the  opposite  of  such  an  ideal ;  he  had 
inherited  from  his  mother  a  delicate,  nervous,  and  extremely  im- 
j)ressionable  constitution.  He  Avas  gifted  Avlth  an  exaggerated 
and  sickly  sensibility ;  he  had  a  w'oman’s  love  for  fine  scents 
and  perfumes ;  he  was  melancholy,  silent,  fond  of  desert 
places,  solitary  Avalks,  and  lonely  meditations  at  set  of  sun  in 
the  valleys ;  full  of  vague  restlessness,  weeping  and  sobbing 
like  a  child  when  he  was  in  pain ;  subject  to  attacks  of  epi¬ 
lepsy,  and  without  courage  in  the  field  of  battle.  In  addition 
to  all  Avhich  he  had  religious  exciteability  of  the  most  acute 
character. 

Dr.  Sprenger  goes  at  great  length  into  an  investigation 
of  the  physical  and  psychological  nature  of  Mahomet;  as 
a  member  of  the  medical  profession  his  opinion  is  of  value, 
the  more  so  as  he  supports  it  with  the  authority  of  Schon- 
lein,  one  of  the  most  learned  and  patient  investigators  of 
the  phenomena  exhibited  by  hysterical  persons,  among  whom 
he  classes  Mahomet.  AVe  can  do  no  more  than  state  the 
results  of  his  diagnosis  respecting  Mahomet.  His  opinion  is, 
that  the  Prophet  suffered  from  tivo  distinct  kinds  of  hysteria, 
— the  hysteria  muscularis,  and  the  hysteria  cephalica.  Con¬ 
cordant  testimony  proves  that  Mahomet  had  occasional  fits; 
that  he  fell  to  the  ground  irithout  sense,  turned  red  in  the 
face,  and  ‘  snored  like  a  camel.’  This,  according  to  Dr. 
Sprenger,  was  the  result  of  the  hysteria  muscularis,  in  its  most 
A’iolent  fonn.  In  these  severe  attacks  the  Avill  was  entirely 
overpowered,  and  utter  insensibility  ensued;  but  there  are 
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lighter  forms  of  this  disease,  in  which  the  will  is  still  able, 
after  a  severe  struggle,  to  maintain  its  mastery.  The  hysteria 
cephalica  announced  itself  by  pains  in  the  head  and  immense 
oppression,  followed  by  illusions  and  fancies  of  the  most  vivid 
character.  Hysteria,  in  its  general  form,  although  more  pre¬ 
valent  among  women  than  men,  is  by  no  means  confined  to 
the  former — all  visionaries  of  all  ages  have  been  for  the  most 
part  hysterical:  and  it  is  an  acute  observation  of  M.  Renan, 
in  treating  of  the  saints  of  the  middle  ages,  that  visionaries 
always  reflect  the  character  of  the  prevalent  superstitions  and 
illusions  of  their  time.  ‘  Being  a  lady’s  disease,’  Dr.  Sj)renger 
says,  ‘  like  a  lady,  it  follows  the  fashion.’  In  the  middle  ages 
visionaries  were  beset  with  evil  spirits,  or  had  celestial  visitants. 
In  the  days  of  witchcraft,  some  believed  themselves  to  be  witches. 
A  short  time  back  animal  magnetisers,  clairvoyants,  and  som¬ 
nambulists,  found  plenty  of  disciples  and  subjects ;  and  in  our 
own  days  still  more  absurd  spiritual  hallucinations  have  pre¬ 
vailed. 

Indeed,  a  tendency  to  hallucination  is  the  almost  inva¬ 
riable  concomitant  of  the  hysterical  affection.  Hallucina¬ 
tion  is  turned  by  the  hysterical  patient  into  an  indisputable 
and  cardinal  fact ;  becomes  a  part  of  his  theory  of  life  and 
consciousness,  and  all  other  considerations  and  evidences  arc 
made  to  supjjort  it.  From  being  self-cleceived,  the  ])atient 
proceeds  by  inappreciable  modes  of  reasoning,  to  the 
deception  of  others.  Schdnlcin  even  goes  so  far  as  to 
say,  ‘  all  hysteric  persons  have  more  or  less  a  tendency 
‘  to  lying  and  deception,  and  this  tendency  becomes  iiive- 
‘  tcrate.’  In  supjwrt  of  this  statement.  Dr.  Sprenger  cites 
a  number  of  instances  of  the  extreme  amount  of  suffering 
which  ])eople  have  undergone  to  make  other  pcojde  believe  in 
their  hallucinations  —  of  girls,  young  and  apparently  inno¬ 
cent,  who  have  thrust  needles  under  their  nails ;  of  both  men 
and  women  who  have  counterfeited  the  mark  of  the  stiy- 
mata ;  and  of  the  prevalence  of  a  paidicular  fashion  of  deceit 
in  consequence  of  the  success  of  one  striking  example.  But 
what  is  equally  distinctive  of  this  form  of  disease  is  the 
belief  in  inspiration  and  in  the  habitual  society  of  spirits 
and  demons.  Socrates  had  his  demon ;  Tasso  had  his 
demon,  with  whom  he  was  heard  continually  to  converse ; 
Swedenborg  was  habitually  overheard  talking  to  his  celestial 
visitant.  As  to  Socrates,  we  have  not  perhaps  sufficient  data ; 
but  as  to  Tasso  and  Swedenborg  there  can  be  little  doubt,  and 
the  description  of  the  cataleptic  fits  into  which  the  latter  fell, 
and  out  of  which  he  awoke  with  a  face  bathed  in  perspiration. 
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forms  the  exact  parallel  of  the  description  of  the  cataleptic 
attacks  of  Mahomet.  To  these  mental  phenomena  the  German 
writers  to  whom  we  have  referred,  add  a  multitude  of  consi¬ 
derations  on  the  physical  constitution  of  ^lahomet,  Avhich  it 
would  here  be  out  of  place  to  discuss. 

With  such  a  nature,  so  morbidly  sensitive  to  emotion,  and 
csjiecially  those  of  a  religious  character,  Mahomet  was  thrown 
into  contact  with  Zeid  and  Waraka,  and  others  in  search  of  a 
purer  faith.  From  what  we  have  stated  of  Zeid  and  the 
poetry  he  has  left  behind  him,  it  may  be  concluded  that  he 
possessed  the  evangelical  nature  in  a  far  higher  degree  than 
Mahomet ;  a  romantic  and  almost  saintly  interest  attaches  to 
his  premature  death  in  the  search  after  a  purer  faith.  He 
w'as,  as  we  have  said,  banished  to  the  hill  of  Hira,  which 
was  also  a  favourite  retreat  of  Mahomet ;  and  there  is  a  trust¬ 
worthy  tradition  of  their  meeting  on  one  occasion,  when  Zeid 
fervently  exhorted  ^Mahomet  not  to  weary  in  the  search  after 
the  true  God.  In  addition  to  this,  the  feeling  of  retribution, 
and  the  aw’e  accompanying  the  growing  conviction  of  a  fu¬ 
ture  state,  had  peopled  the  deserts  and  Thebaids  with  an¬ 
chorites  and  penitents ;  and  in  ^lahomet’s  journeys  into  Syria 
it  was  impossible  that  he  should  escape  the  influence  of  these 
ideas.  Under  such  predisjwsing  circumstances,  and  after  a 
terrible  conflict  in  his  soul  of  religious  doubts  and  enthusiasm, 
which  had  lasted  for  six  months,  it  happened  in  the  year  612 
that  ^lahomet,  in  the  course  of  one  of  his  solitary  wanderings 
in  Mount  Hira,  entered  a  cave  where  he  used  to  seek  refuge 
from  the  heat.  In  order  to  fonu  a  conception  of  his  state  of 
mind,  it  is  necessary  to  realise  not  only  the  condition  of  the 
man,  but  the  scene  and  tenor  of  his  first  revelation.  A  hill 
looking  like  a  fragment  of  a  burnt  volcano — not  a  sound  of 
insect  or  murmuring  stream — no  grass  or  flower  or  shade — 
the  rocks  all  herbless  and  black,  as  though  recently  ejected 
from  the  central  fire  of  the  earth — here  and  there  abysses 
and  steep  precipices — ravines  whose  depths  were  strewn  with 
hot  rubble  and  fragments  of  stone,  and'  the  whole  calcined 
soil  heated  to  a  degree  capable  of  scorching  the  eyes  of  the 
head,  of  blistering  the  soles  of  the  feet,  and  of  making  every 
nerve  quiver  wth  preternatural  excitement.  In  such  cir¬ 
cumstances  the  Arabian  prophet  had  his  first  vision,  a  vision 
of  a  supernatural  being — he  was  not  clear  for  a  long  time 
whether  it  was  a  Djinn  or  an  angel — who  said  ; — 

‘  Recite  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  thy  Creator. 

He  hath  made  man  out  of  clots  of  blood. 
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Speak  out,  for  thy  Lord  is  the  mightiest 
Of  all  who  have  instructed  through  the  pen. 

He  taught  man  what  he  did  not  know.’  * 

This  revelation,  however,  by  no  means  made  more  light  the 
state  of  religious  oppression  under  which  Mahomet  was  labour¬ 
ing.  On  the  contrary,  his  gloomy  doubts  and  frenzied  state  of 
mind  were  only  increased  by  it.  It  was  two  years  before  a  second 
revelation  occurred  to  him,  a  period  called  by  the  Mussulmans 
the  Fitreh  or  Pause ;  and  during  all  that  time  he  was  su¬ 
premely  miserable.  So  far  from  ascribing  the  visit  in  the  cave 
at  Hira  to  an  angel,  he  imagined  that  he  was  pursued  by 
djinn ;  and  he  wandered  about  the  hills  like  a  madman,  strid¬ 
ing  up  and  down  the  mountains  of  Thabyr  and  Hira,  and 
determining  from  time  to  time  to  throw  himself  off  some  preci¬ 
pice  and  end  a  dreadful  existence.  He  heard  the  voices  of 
spirits  calling  him,  and  the  rocks  and  stones  addressed  him  by 
name.  In  this  state  of  mind  he  had  a  second  vision,  but  this 
time  the  hallucination  was  one  of  sight  only  ;  wandering  about 
on  those  desolate,  burning  hills,  the  unhappy  man’s  eyes  -were 
cheered  by  the  sight  of  the  ‘  Sidra-tree,'  the  Lote-tree,  which 


•  The  singular  expression,  ‘  the  mightiest  of  all  who  have  in- 
‘  structed  through  the  pen,’  has,  so  far  as  we  are  aware  of,  excited  no 
remark.  Such  an  expression  must  have  been  elicited  from  Mahomet 
by  some  predisposing  train  of  circumstances  ;  indeed  there  arc  num¬ 
bers  of  singular  expressions  of  the  Coran  which  are  explained  only 
by  the  consideration  of  the  events  which  brought  them  forth.  In  the 
present  case  we  imagine  the  explanation  to  be  this: — Mahomet 
was  full  of  religious  yearning  for  the  immediate  knowledge  of  the 
one  true  God ;  but  he  was  an  uneducated  man,  and  did  not  know 
how  to  write  or  read,  while  he  had  been  in  contact  with  the 
Jews,  called  commonly  the  ‘  people  of  the  book,’  w’ith  the  Ilanyfs 
who  had  their  ‘rolb,’  and  with  the  Christians  who  bad  also  their  sacred 
books.  The  religious  crisis  through  which  Mahomet  had  passed  must 
have  been  rendered  more  intense  by  the  conflicting  claims  of  these 
three  ‘  people  of  the  book,’  taught  by  those  who  *  instructed 
‘  with  the  pen.*  Moreover,  as  an  Arab  of  a  noble  race,  he  would 
naturally  feel  humiliated  and  oppressed  at  having  to  appeal  to  other 
tribes  and  nations  for  a  knowledge  of  the  one  true  God.  Hence  the 
spirit  relieves  his  mind  of  the  first  distressing  doubt  and  tells  him 
that  his  Lord  is  the  true  Lord,  mightiest  of  all  who  have  *  instructed 
‘  with  the  pen.’  It  is  singular  also  that  the  word  he  uses  here  for 
‘  Lord  ’  is  not  Allah,  the  most  usual  Arabian  expression,  and  which 
occurs  three  thousand  times  in  the  Coran,  but  Rabb.  Now  the 
word  used  by  the  Christians  was  Al-Rabb,  which  expression 
Mahomet  carefully  avoids  ;  he  does  not  use  *  Al-Rabb,’  that  expres¬ 
sion  denoting  the  God  of  the  Christians.  But  the  angel  says  ‘  thy 
‘  Rabb  *  in  this  place. 
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stands  on  the  outer  border  of  Paradise;  and  then  at  last  a 
celestial  visitor  appeared  wdth  these  ever-memorable  words : — 
Now,  by  the  pen,  and  what  can  be  written  therewith. 

Thou  art,  by  the  grace  of  God,  no  ‘  majnun  ’  (no  possessed 
person). 

But  an  endless  reward  awaiteth  thee. 

After  this  third  revelation  Mahomet  fell  to  the  ground  as 
though  dead.  On  recovering  his  senses,  he  still  remained 
utterly  exhausted,  and  was  aware  that  he  was  going  to  have 
another  hysteric  attack.  His  first  words  to  Khadidja  and  a 
friend  who  was  with  her  on  entering  were,  ‘  Cover  me  up, 

‘  cover  me  up.’  They  covered  him  up  and  threw  water  on  his 
face.  Then  an  angel  awoke  him  from  trance  Avith  these  words 
of  a  Sura,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  the  Coran : — 

‘  O  thou  covered  up. 

Arise  and  give  warning 
And  praise  thy  Lord, 

And  cleanse  thy  garment. 

Avoid  the  abomination  (of  idol-worship). 

Be  not  selfish  in  your  going  forth. 

Suffer  for  the  Lord.’ 

After  this  he  was  conHnced  of  his  mission.  He  with  his  wife, 
Khadidja",  went  for  advice  to  Waraka,  the  Hanyf,  who  had 
buried  himself  in  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Scriptures,  in 
searching  for  the  true  God ;  and  W araka  told  him  he  had  been 
visited  by  the  great  ‘  Xamous,’  which  is  supposed  to  be  Wa^ 
raka’s  Arabic  for  the  Greek  ‘  Xomos,’  or  the  Law.  Relieved 
thus  from  the  terror  of  being  jx)ssessed  by  demons,  his  spirit 
was  full  of  joy  and  thankfulness,  and  then  ensued  revelations 
like  the  folloAvdng,  which  is  a  kind  of  Moslem  ‘  Magnificat^ 
after  the  reading  of  which  in  the  mosques  all  the  congregation 
cry  aloud  ‘  Allah  ahhar'  The  rhymes  will  give  some  notion 
of  the  peculiar  rhymed  prose  so  grateful  to  an  Arab  ear. 

‘  I  swear  by  the  splendour  of  light. 

And  by  the  silence  of  night, 

Thut  the  Lord  shall  never  forsake  thee  nor  in  his  hatred  take 
thee. 

Truly  for  thee  shall  be  winning,  better  than  all  beginning. 

Soon  shall  the  Lord  console  thee,  grief  no  longer  control  thee,  and 
fear  no  longer  cajole  thee. 

.Thou  wert  an  orphan-boy,  yet  the  Lord  found  home  for  thy  head. 
When  thy  feet  went  astray,  were  they  not  to  the  right  path  led? 
Did  he  not  find  thee  poor,  yet  riches  around  thee  spread  ? 

Then  on  the  orphan-boy  let  thy  proud  feet  never  tread. 

And  never  turn  away  the  beggar  who  seeks  for  bread. 

But  of  the  Lord’s  bounty  ever  let  praise  be  sung  and  said.’ 
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His  first  converts  after  Khadiclja,  his  wife,  were  the  faithful 
and  affectionate  Zeid,  one  of  his  slaves,  and  Ali  his  cousin,  a 
bold  spirited  youth  then  only  ten  years  of  age ;  but  the  most 
important  acquisition  w’as  Abubeker,  a  man  a  few  years  younger 
than  himself,  a  merchant  of  good  repute  and  having  a  fortune 
amounting  to  40,000  dirhems.  In  obedience  to  the  commands 
of  the  angels,  he  and  his  disciples  now'  passed  whole  nights  in 
prayer,  and  in  repeating  the  ‘  la  ilia  ilia  illah,'  ‘  there  is  no  God 
‘  but  Allah,’  w'ithout  intermission,  a  mechanical  exercise  which, 
like  the  whirling  of  the  dervishes  and  the  passes  of  the  animal 
magnetiser,  ends  by  throwing  the  neophyte  into  a  highly 
nervous  condition.  Mahomet  and  his  disciples  practised  this 
night  discipline  with  such  assiduity  that  their  feet  became 
swollen  and  their  health  suffered.  When  he  began  to  make  open 
claims,  however,  to  inspiration,  the  assumption  of  the  pro¬ 
phetic  character  w’as  at  first  treated  by  his  sceptical  tribesmen 
with  unrestrained  ridicule  and  contempt.  ‘  Here  comes  the 
*  son  of  Abdallah,’  they  w'ould  say,  ‘  with  the  last  new’s  from 
‘  heaven.’  They  would  ask  him  ‘  what  the  weather  would  be  a 
■*  week  hence,’  ‘  w'hat  the  prices  of  the  markets  would  be  next 
‘  fair-time,’  and  tell  him  he  had  a  fine  opportunity  of  making  a 
fortune.  They  would  also  bring  him  a  pregnant  woman,  and 
ask  him  whether  the  child  W'ould  be  a  male  or  a  female;  and  they 
would  offer,  with  an  air  of  too  benevolent  interest,  to  send  for  a 
doctor  for  him  to  take  care  of  his  health.  When,  to  make  more 
impression  on  their  incredulity,  Mahomet  began  to  talk  of  the 
Resurrection,  they  said,  ‘  If  our  fathers  are  going  to  live  again, 
‘  bring  us  back  one  or  two  of  them  and  we  w’ill  believe.’  He  then 
began  to  recite  stories  of  the  destruction  of  wicked  races  who 
had  refused  to  listen  to  their  prophets — of  the  destruction  of 
the  world  in  the  time  of  Noah — of  the  destruction  by  showers 
of  stones  of  the  Thamudites,  a  race  recorded  in  the  Rolls  of  the 
Hanyfs,  for  refusing  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  Houd  their 
prophet — of  the  similar  destruction  of  the  Adites,  a  race  equally 
celebrated  in  the  books  of  the  Hanyfs.  To  such  reasoning,  and 
to  actual  menaces  of  temporal  punishment,  they  would  rej)ly, 
‘  Let  it  rain  stones,  let  the  sky  come  down,  and  then  we  will  see.’ 
When  the  temjx)ral  punishments  with  which  he  menaced  them 
were  so  long  in  coming  that  their  incredulous  spirits  grew  more 
sarcastic  still,  he  began  to  talk  of  the  approach  of  the  day  of 
the  last  judgment;  *  and  for  this  topic, by  the  aid  of  the  poetry 

•  He  used  to  say  ‘My  mission  and  the  day  of  resurrection  are 
‘  as  far  apart  as  my  thumb  from  my  forefinger.’ 
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and  vigour  of  his  style,  he  obtained  a  greater  degree  of  atten¬ 
tion,  for  no  race  were  ever  more  carried  away  by  beauty  of 
language  and  grace  of  style  than  the  Arabs.  He  met,  how¬ 
ever,  with  no  open  persecution  till  he  openly  attacked  the 
idols  of  the  Caaba.  And  when  he  began  to  do  this  the 
governing  class  of  Mecca,  the  ‘  Mala,'  at  first  reasoned  with 
him  in  a  serious  and  considerate  manner  as  to  the  impro¬ 
priety  of  his  conduct ;  but  when  they  found  his  pertinacity 
was  invincible,  and  perhaps  somewhat  ashamed  themselves  of 
the  heterogeneous  population  of  the  Caaba,  they  were  willing 
to  make  a  bargain.  At  first  they  offered  that  in  alternate 
years  he  should  worship  the  idols,  and  they  should  give  them 
up,  and  be  decided  by  the  most  prosperous  result.  At  last 
they  offered  as  a  compromise,  to  let  all  the  rest  of  the  ■'idols 
go  if  he  would  retain  Lat,  Ozza,  and  Manah.  Without  the 
aid  of  these  divinities  the  Meccans  hardly  considered  existence 
possible. 

For  these  were  the  favourite  deities  of  the  surrounding 
tribes,  who  might  at  any  time  place  Mecca  in  a  state  of  block¬ 
ade,  put  an  end  to  the  caravan  trade,  ruin  its  fairs,  and  stop 
its  pilgrimages  and  revenues.  The  wild  Kinana  races,  that 
swarmed  between  Mecca  and  the  Red  Sea,  of  which  the  tribe 
of  the  Coreish  was  itself  a  member,  were  adorers  of  Ozza,  an 
idol  which  was  in  reality  a  tree  at  Nackla.  Various  tribes  of 
Yemenite  origin  to  the  south-east  of  Mecca  adored  Manah, 
which  was  a  rock,  and  Lat  was  the  idol  of  the  people  of  Tayif, 
the  nearest  and  most  imjwrtant  town  near  Mecca.  If  Lat, 
Ozza,  and  Manah  were  treated  with  indignity,  retaliation 
Avould  evidently  be  made  upon  the  black  stone  of  the  Caaba. 
Mahomet  himself  at  last  yielded  to  the  force  of  this  line  of 
argument,  and  consented  to  allow  Lat,  and  Ozza,  and  Manah, 
to  have  representatives  in  the  Caaba ;  and,  moreover,  he 
agreed  to  have  an  inspiration  which  should  say  a  good  word  for 
these  popular  divinities.  Accordingly,  on  one  of  the  days  of 
his  public  preaching,  he  inserted  these  words  in  a  reading  of 
the  Coran :  ‘  Lat,  Ozza,  and  Manah,  are  illustrious  (Gharanyk) 
‘  intercessors.’  At  these  words,  the  Coreish  cried  out  in  a 
body  in  aj)plause;  and  when  at  the  conclusion  he  called  all 
his  hearers  to  prostrate  themselves  at  the  name  of  Allah,  they 
all  did  so  with  extreme  enthusiasm ;  one  fat  and  aged  devotee, 
unable  to  kneel  with  the  rest,  in  his  desire  to  show  his  perfect 
acquiescence,  took  up  dust  in  his  hand  from  the  ground  and 
placed  it  on  his  forehead.  Either  from  the  remonstrances,  how¬ 
ever,  of  his  friends  and  advisers,  or  stung  by  the  contemptuous 
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expressions  of  his  enemies,  or  from  unassisted  repentance,  or 
because  he  saw  this  concession  would  ruin  his  whole  career  as 
Prophet,  Mahomet  soon  withdrew  these  words;  and  shortly  after 
in  the  pulpit  declared  that  the  passage  had  been  whispered  to 
him  by  Satan,  whose  voice  he  had  mistaken  for  Gabriel’s,  and 
said  that  he  utterly  repudiated  Lat,  and  Ozza,  and  Manah, 
thenceforth  and  for  ever.  This  made  matters  wth  the  Coreish 
far  worse  than  before ;  and  it  would  have  fared  ill  with  Mahomet 
had  he  not  been  under  the  protection  of  his  uncle,  Abou  Talib. 
Abou  Talib  was  a  poor  man,  but  he  rejoiced  in  the  strength  of 
eight  strong  sons,  all  in  fighting  condition ;  and  the  possession 
of  so  much  combative  power  entitled  him  there  and  then,  as  it 
would  now  in  the  western  settlements  of  America,  to  much  re¬ 
speck  Abou  Talib,  although  he  lived  and  died  a  heathen,  was 
not  only  inclined  to  protect  his  nephew,  as  he  had  done  from 
childho^,  but  he  was  bound  to  do  so  by  the  custom  of  his 
tribe.  In  a  lawless  state  of  society  like  Arabia,  to  grant 
protection  to  those  who  sought  it  was,  with  hospitality,  one  of 
the  chief  duties  of  man.  As  soon  as  any  one  confessed  his 
weakness,  so  far  as  to  claim  protection  of  another,  the  latter  was 
bound  to  defend  him  at  the  cost  of  his  own  life,  and  of  that  of 
the  lives  of  his  family  ;  another  corollary  to  this  rule  was,  that 
it  was  considered  disgraceful  to  a  family  for  any  member  of  it 
to  have  to  seek  for  protection  out  of  the  family.  Consequently, 
if  a  member  of  any  family  felt  himself  oppressed  by  his  own 
kinsfolk,  he  had  generally  only  to  threaten  to  seek  for  pro¬ 
tection  elsewhere,  in  order  to  secure  good  treatment. 

When  the  Corebh  found  that  Mahomet  was  intractable  in 
the  matter  of  Lat,  Ozza,  and  Manah,  they  came  to  Abou 
Talib  in  deputation,  and  asked  him  courteously  either  to 
make  his  nephew  desist  from  throwing  contempt  on  the  ways 
of  their  ancestors,  or  to  withdraw  his  protection  from  him. 
To  which  Abou  Talib  replied,  ‘  I  believe  in  him  just  as 
*  little  as  you  do  ;  but  I  have  no  power  to  make  him  leave  off.’ 
Seeing  how  troublesome  the  Prophet  was  likely  to  be,  one 
of  the  members  most  in  repute  in  the  Coreish,  Otba  Ebn 
Rebia,  came  courteously  up  to  Mahomet  as  he  was  sitting  in 
the  court  of  the  Caaba  in  the  presence  of  other  members  of 
the  Coreish,  and  said,  ‘  Son  of  my  friend,  you  are  a  man  distin- 
‘  guished  for  your  talents  and  your  truth.  Although  you  are 
‘  stirring  up  discord  in  your  country  and  division  among  fami- 
‘  lies  ;  altliough  you  insult  our  gods,  and  accuse  our  ancestors 
‘  and  sages  of  impiety  and  folly,  we  wish  to  deal  gently  with 
‘  you.  Listen  to  the  propositions  which  I  have  to  make  to 
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‘  you,  and  reflect  if  you  cannot  accept  some  of  them.’  ‘  Speak,’ 
said  Mahomet,  ‘  I  listen.’  ‘  Son  of  my  friend,’  said  Otba  ;  ‘  if 
‘  your  aim  be  wealth,  we  will  all  put  our  purses  together,  and 
‘  make  you  rich  ;  if  you  would  have  honour,  we  will  elect  you 
‘  cliief ;  or  if  the  spirit  who  attaches  itself  to  you  still  perse- 
‘  cutes  you,  able  physicians  shall  be  sent  for,  and  we  mil  pay 
‘  them  to  cure  you.’  To  which  Mahomet  replied  that  he 
wanted  none  of  these  things,  but  that  he  was  the  chosen  pro¬ 
phet  of  Allah.  ‘  Well  then,’  said  the  Coreishites,  coming  round 
him,  ‘  since  you  do  not  accept  our  proposals,  and  you  pretend 
‘  to  have  a  mission  from  Allah,  give  us  some  proof  that  such  is 
‘  the  case.  Our  vaUey  is  narrow  and  barren,  ask  G(xl  to 
‘  make  it  wider — that  he  thrust  back  tlie  two  chains  of  moun- 
‘  tains  which  close  it  up — that  he  make  rivers  flow  here  equal 
‘  to  the  rivers  of  Syria  and  Irak — or  that  some  of  our  ances- 
‘  tors,  with  Cossai  among  them,  shall  revive  to  recognise  you 
‘  as  a  prophet,  then  we  will  do  so  too.’  Mahomet  said  that 
God  had  not  entrusted  him  with  any  such  power,  but  only  to 
preach  the  law.  ‘  At  least,’  continued  the  Coreishites  ;  ‘  de- 
‘  maud  of  thy  Lord  that  some  one  of  his  angels  shall  come  and 
‘  bear  witness  to  your  truth,  and  order  us  to  place  belief  in 
‘  you ;  or  ask  him  to  dispense  you  from  being  obliged  to  seek 
‘  your  daily  bread  like  the  least  of  us.’  ‘  No,’  said  Mahomet, 

‘  I  will  make  no  such  request ;  my  duty  is  only  to  preach  !’ — 

‘  W ell  then,  let  thy  Lord  cause  the  heavens  to  fall  upon  us,  as 
*  thou  sayest  he  can ;  but  we  will  not  believe  thee.’ 

In  fact  the  only  ruse  which  Mahomet  practised  in  order  to 
convince  people  he  was  a  prophet  was  a  very  simple,  not  to  say 
clumsy  device,  for  it  was  open  to  easy  detection,  and  the  use 
of  such  practices  is  suflScient  proof  that  imposture  had  begun 
to  mix  itself  up  largely  -with  his  religious  enthusiasm.  He 
gave  out  accounts,  from  the  histories  of  former  prophets,  as 
having  been  received  by  inspiration,  when  he  was  in  fact 
promj)ted  by  the  Hanyf  or  Jew  Christian,  Bahyra,  who  re¬ 
mained  behind  the  scenes,  and  then  called  upon  either  his 
mentor  or  some  one  else  to  state  if  it  was  not  true.  Mahomet’s 
argument  was  how  could  an  ignorant  Arab  know  such  minute 
events  of  past  times  except  by  inspiration — and  these  accounts 
of  mine,  are  they  not  in  good  Arabic,  while  the  original  stories 
are  in  Hebrew  or  Aramaic?  Such  arguments,  however,  made 
little  progress,  and,  moreover,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
he  was  convicted  before  the  most  acute  members  of  the  Co- 
reish  of  having  confounded  the  books  of  the  Hanyfs,  which 
were  recent  forgeries,  with  the  Bible  of  the  Jews;  and  he 
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incurred  increased  contempt  in  consequence.  Nevertheless 
the  number  of  his  disciples  increased  in  spite  of  persecution, 
which  now  began  in  earnest.  Slaves  at  first  formed  the  greater 
proportion  of  converts,  and  as  these,  from  their  defenceless 
condition,  were  more  subject  to  persecution  than  the  rest,  the 
wealthy  man  of  the  new  religion,  Aboubekr,  purchased  their 
manumission.  Persecution  soon  grew  so  severe  that  a  portion 
of  the  disciples  made  a  temporary'  emigration  into  Abyssinia. 
Slaves  were  at  this  time  taken  and  placed  naked  on  the  scorching 
sand  at  midday,  others  were  prevented  from  obtaining  water 
during  the  raging  heat.  The  free  men  of  the  new  religion  were 
subject  to  every  public  insult.  Boys  were  encouraged  to  follow 
Mahomet  and  torment  him  as  he  walked  abroad — they  pelted 
him  with  stones  till  his  feet  bled,  and  passers-by  spat  in  his 
face.  Sometimes  they  seized  him  by  the  throat  till  he  was 
nearly  strangled,  and  dirt  and  filth  were  heaped  at  his  door, 
which  he  was  obliged  to  remove  himself.  It  cannot  be  won¬ 
dered,  indeed,  that  all  Meccans  who  did  not  believe  in  the 
Prophet  should  have  little  friendly  feeling  towards  him,  since 
his  favourite  argument  to  persuade  men  to  his  belief  was  that 
all  worshippers  of  idols,  including  his  own  ancestors,  were  in 
hell,  an  argument  which  Abou  Djahl,  his  most  malignant  per¬ 
secutor  in  Mecca,  turned  against  him  to  deprive  him  of  the 
])rotection  of  his  uncle  Abou  Lahab.  After  the  death  of  Abou 
Talib,  Abou  Lahab  came  to  Mahomet  and  told  him  to  have 
no  fear,  he  would  now  take  u|)on  him  his  protection,  and  take 
the  place  of  Abou  Talib.  AVhereupon  Abou  Djahl  went  about 
crying,  ‘  Abou  Lahab  is  become  a  Sabian  ’  (the  name  they  gave 
the  disciples  of  Mahomet).  As  this,  however,  had  no  effect, 
he  went  to  Abou  Lahab  and  said,  ‘  How  can  you  protect  a 
‘  man  who  says  your  father  is  in  hell?’  Upon  which  Abou 
Lahab  went  to  !Mahomet  and  said,  ‘  AVhere  is  my  father  ?  ’  to 
which  Mahomet  rej)lied,  evasively,  ‘  With  his  people.’  Abou 
Lahab  went  away  contented,  but  returned  again  at  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  Abou  Djahl,  and  said,  ‘  AVhere  are  my  father’s 
*  people  ?  ’  Alahomet  answered,  ‘  In  hell.’  Then  Abou  Lahab 
said,  ‘  Now,  Mahomet,  I  will  never  cease  to  be  thy  enemy.’ 
And  this  he  became  in  future,  following  Mahomet  about 
and  calling  upon  the  people  and  pilgrims  as  he  preached  not 
to  be  seduced  by  his  follies.  Aboubekr  at  this  time  was 
Mahomet’s  chief  support,  and  Aboubekr  recited  the  Coran 
publicly  in  front  of  his  own  house  day  by  day,  and  visited 
Mahomet  in  his  own  house  twice  daily. 

But  now  the  members  of  the  Coreish  made  a  league  against 
the  Haschimites,  Mahomet’s  branch  of  the  Cossai  family.  In  this 
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league  the  Ommeyades,  with  Abou  Sophyan  for  their  head, 
bound  themselves  not  to  intermarry'  Avith  the  Haschimites,  not  to 
trade  with  them,  and  not  to  permit  them  to  join  their  caraA'ans, 
Avhich,  as  the  Haschimites  Avere  not  strong  enough  to  form  eara- 
vans  of  their  OAvn,  and  there  Avas  no  other  source  of  income  open 
to  them,  was  equivalent  to  placing  them  in  a  state  of  siege,  in 
Avhich  condition  they  remained  for  three  years,  the  Haschimites, 
to  avoid  further  persecution,  betaking  themselves  to  the  Sheb, 
or  quarter  of  Ahou  Taleb,  and  there  shutting  themseh'es  up, 
subject  to  every  privation.  At  length,  however,  their  moans  of 
hunger  and  the  lamentations  of  their  Avomen  and  children 
AATought  the  Coreishites  to  pity,  and  the  persecution  of  the 
Haschimites  AA'as  relaxed.  ^lahomet,  however,  Avas  still  so  hardly 
used  that  he  fled  to  Tayif  and  tried  to  obtain  a  hearing  there. 
He  Avas,  hoAveA’er,  treated  with  contumely  and  scorn,  and  driven 
out  of  the  toAvn  amid  a  shower  of  stones,  and  departed  Avith  his 
legs  streaming  Avith  blood. 

Amid  all  these  persecutions  he  had  received  the  adhesion  of 
one  strong  spirit,  Avho  Avas  indeed  the  virtual  founder  of  Islam ; 
for  it  may  be  said  that  the  name  of  ^Mahomet  Avould  not  noAV 
be  heard  of  had  it  not  been  for  the  v'ehement  energy  Avhich 
Omar,  a  young  man  of  tAventy-six,  thrcAv  into  the  creed, 
and  the  Avatchfulness  and  unhesitating  decision  Avith  Avhich  he 
maintained  its  integrity  to  his  death.  Like  St.  Paul,  he  too 
previous  to  his  conversion  had  been  knoAvn  only  as  a  violent 
persecutor  of  the  ncAv  creed.  For  tradition  says  that  on  one 
occasion,  in  the  height  of  his  wrath  against  the  Prophet,  Avhen 
he  had  already  resolved,  sabre  in  hand,  to  kill  him,  he  A\'as 
overcome  by  the  beauty  of  a  passage  of  the  Coran,  Avhich  Avas 
read  to  him  by  some  members  of  his  family.  Henceforth  Omar, 
in  company  Avith  Aboubekr,  kept  Avatch  over  Mahomet  like  a 
child.  Aboubekr  Avas  the  calm  prudent  man  of  business,  the 
cool  head  of  the  new  sect,  Avhile  the  fiery  Omar,  AA'hose  Avhole 
body  Avas  full  of  irresistible  energy,  Avhose  left  arm  Avas  as 
strong  as  his  right,  provided  all  the  vigour  and  deci^on.  His 
im])assioned  straightforAvard  course  of  action  saved  the  Prophet 
from  many  a  Aveakness  and  many  ignominious  coucessions. 
Nor  did  he  confine  his  attention  to  public  matters.  For  in 
later  time,  Avhen  a  reA  olt  took  place  in  the  Prophet’s  Hareem, 
he  Avould  break  in  among  the  aflnghted  women  stick  in  hand 
and  reduce  them  to  order  and  submission. 

Ten  long  years,  hoAvever,  thus  passed  Avhile  Mahomet  and 
his  disciples  Avere  undergoing  the  terrible  ordeal  of  persecu¬ 
tion.  Khadidja  died ;  her  death  Avas  speedily  folloAved  by 
that  of  Abou  Taleb,  and  Mahomet's  life  Avas  no  longer  safe. 
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Assassination  had  frequently  been  proposed  to  Abou  Taleb  as 
the  simplest  way  of  settling  the  difficulty,  but  he  had  always 
replied,  ‘  You  lie,  by  the  Holy  Temple,  if  you  say  that  we  will 
‘  allow  the  blood  of  Mahomet  to  be  shed  without  fighting 
‘  with  the  bow  and  lance.’  After  Mahomet  had  told  his  other 
uncle  Abou  Lahab  tliat  his  father  w'as  in  hell,  he  had  nothing 
but  persecution  to  look  for  in  that  quarter,  and  things  for  him 
appeared  to  be  at  their  very  darkest,  when  an  unhoped-for 
asylum  for  the  new  creed  was  offered  by  another  and  a 
fairer  city,  which  was  destined  to  be  and  to  j)ay  the  penalty 
for  being  the  foster-city  of  Islam  and  the  Defender  of  the 
Prophet. 

About  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Mecca,  on  an  eminence  on 
the  road  to  Mina,  stands  a  small  mosque,  erected  in  celebration 
of  an  event  which  has  had  no  small  Influence  on  the  history  of 
mankind,  and  through  which  ISIahomet’s  teaching  was  eman- 
cij)ated  from  the  confinement  and  persecution  of  Mecca,  and 
took  its  place  among  the  great  religions  of  the  world.  On 
the  day  when  the  pilgrims  flocked  to  the  valley  of  Mina  to 
throw  the  customary  stones  there,  at  a  turning  of  the 
hill  below  the  present  mosque,  called  Akaba  (as  being  a 
comer),  Mahomet  came  suddenly  upon  a  troop  of  six  pil¬ 
grims.  ‘  Of  what  tribe  are  you  ?  ’  said  Mahomet.  ‘  Of  the 
‘  tribe  of  the  Khazradjs.’  ‘  Then  you  are  allies  of  the  Jews  ?  ’ 
‘  Yes.’  ‘  Then  let  us  sit  down  and  talk.’  To  be  oppressed  by 
the  Maadites  was  a  recommendation  to  a  Yemenite,  even  on 
behalf  of  a  Maadite.  Consequently  the  Khazradjs,  who  were 
Yemenites,  listened  with  interest  to  Mahomet’s  exposition  of 
his  creed  and  to  his  exhortations,  which  they  were  more  capa¬ 
ble  of  comprehending  and  taking  to  heart  than  the  Meccans, 
from  their  peculiar  position  at  ^ledina. 

Medina,  or  the  city  called  Yathrib  before  the  time  of  Ma¬ 
homet,  and  known  to  Ptolemy  as  Jathryppa,  is  situated  in  a 
hollow  among  the  hills,  one  of  the  few  sporadic  fertile  oases 
which  dot — at  immense  distances  apart — the  sandy  stony  soil 
of  Arabia — situated  in  the  skirts  of  the  bare  volcanic  region 
of  Harra,  and  twelve  days’  camel-jouraey  from  Mecca.  Its 
inhabitants  have  fi'om  time  immemorial  been  agriculturists, 
and  cultivation  is  probably  here  almost  as  old  as  the  human 
race.  The  spot  is  famed  for  its  sweet  waters,  for  the  size  and 
flavour  of  its  dates  and  the  smallness  of  their  stones.  Arab 
tradition  declares  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  Medina  to  have 
been  ‘  Amalika,'  Araalekltes,  the  descendants  of  Esau.  They 
possessed  at  one  time  the  whole  of  the  northern  part  of  the 
peninsula  of  Arabia,  extending  some  way  out  of  Syria,  and 
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bordering  on  Egypt  in  their  possession  of  Petra.  Chaibhar 
•was  the  strongest  capital  city  of  this  part  of  Arabia,  and  in  its 
neighbourhood  Job  appears  to  have  lived.  This  position  of 
the  Amalekites  accords  with  Scripture,  which  always  places 
that  warrior  race  in  the  south.  The  supremacy  of  the  country 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Jews,  who  began  to  settle  there 
after  the  successful  campaign  of  Saul  and  David,  when  ‘  Saul 
‘  smote  the  Amalekites  from  Havilah  unto  Shur  w’hich  is  over 
‘  against  Egypt.’  The  Amalekites  were,  probably,  absorbed  by 
the  more  powerful  nationality  of  their  conquerors.  The  Jews 
remained  there  in  great  numbers  even  ^ter  the  cruel  per¬ 
secutions  of  Mahomet,  until  in  accordance  with  his  policy 
that  the  Arabian  peninsula  should  be  inhabited  by  none  but 
his  own  followers,  Omar  in  his  caliphate  drove  the  whole  of 
them  over  the  borders  into  Syria. 

Three  Jewish  tribes,  the  Benou  Kainoka,  the  Benou  Nadhyr, 
and  the  Benou  Coraitza,  though  always  involved  in  discord 
and  warfare,  shared  Medina  between  them  until  the  tribes 
of  the  Awzs  and  the  Khazradjs  appeared  njx)n  the  scene  in 
the  fourth  century,  and  after  wandering  about  the  country 
for  some  time  in  a  starving  condition,  by  treachery  and  mas¬ 
sacre  overcame  the  Jews,  and  assumed  the  supremacy  in 
^Medina,  then  called  Yathrib.*  The  tribes  of  the  Awzs  and 
Kliazradjs  were  themselves  noted  throughout  all  Arabia  for 
the  inveterate  and  sanguinary  character  of  their  wars  ndth 
each  other,  and  had  been  for  the  forty  years  immediatelv 
preceding  Mahomet’s  mission  in  a  constant  state  of  war¬ 
fare.  The  Benou  Kainoka,  Nadhyr  and  Coraitza,  far  from 
taking  advjintage  of  this  state  of  things  to  unite  against 
their  invaders,  were  themselves  divided  by  so  many  sangui¬ 
nary  feuds  and  memories  of  ancient  hatred,  that  they  ranged 
themselves  in  the  opposite  ranks  of  the  hostile  Yemenite 
tribes,  a  short-sighted  policy  which  ended  in  their  destruction. 
These  Yemenite  Arabs  and  idolaters  were  thus  living  among 
a  race  of  Jews  possessing  tlie  majestic  records  of  the  Hebrew 
people,  proud  of  their  superiority  as  the  chosen  race  and  as 


•  Dr.  Sprenger  thinks  the  Awzs  and  the  Khazradjs  came  to  Medina 
in  the  fourth,  M.  Caussin  de  Perceval  in  the  second  century.  Their 
immigration  took  place  probably  about  the  same  time  that  the 
Yemenite  Khoza  tribe  settled  at  Mecca.  Arabia  was  evidently 
plunged  into  great  disorder  at  various  epochs  by  the  failure  of  the 
commercial  wealth  which  had  maintained  the  immense  populations 
of  Yemen  and  Petra,  as  well  as  by  the  decline  of  the  caravan  trade 
•which  cast  thousands  of  Arabs  adrift  without  resources  and  without 
occupation. 
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worshippers  of  the  one  true  God,  and  in  all  probability  quite 
as  enlightened  as  the  wealthy  communities  of  Jews  settled  at 
Damascus  or  Aleppo  at  the  present  day,  where  the  rich  dis¬ 
play  and  decorations  of  their  houses  form  an  object  of  curiosity 
to  the  traveller.  The  Arabs  of  Medina,  nevertheless,  lived  in 
close  communion  with  their  Jewish  townsmen.  Proselytism 
was  not  uncommon,  and  intermarriages  took  place  between  the 
Jews  and  their  outside  Semitic  brethren  as  they  did  in  the 
days  of  Ruth.  But  the  Yemenite  Arabs  had  their  pride  con¬ 
stantly  humiliated  not  only  by  the  claims  of  the  Jews  to  supe¬ 
riority  as  the  chosen  people  of  the  one  true  God,  of  whom 
^lahomet  now  spoke  to  them ;  but  in  dispute  with  their 
Jewish  townsmen,  the  latter  would  constantly  triumph  over 
them,  with  a  threat  of  their  approaching  Messiah,  saying, 

‘  AVait  till  our  Messiah  appear  and  he  Avill  strike  you  dead.’ 
Therefore,  when  Mahomet  began  to  preach  to  them  the 
‘  Allah  ta-Allah^  they  not  only  were  inclined  to  believe  in  him 
on  account  of  having  often  heard  the  same  doctrine  before  ;  but 
they  conceived  the  notion  that  this  must  be  the  Alessiah  the 
Jews  spoke  of,  and  they  determined  to  be  beforehand  with  their 
Jewish  allies  in  securing  his  favour.  They  listened  then 
eagerly  to  the  words  of  Mahomet,  agreed  to  spread  his  doctrine 
among  their  townspeople,  and  with  sensible  reflection  on  their 
own  long  and  sanguinary  hostilities,  said,  ‘  There  has  been 
‘  more  disunion  among  our  tribes  than  among  any  other,  and 
‘  if  you  can  unite  us  you  must  be  the  greatest  man  on  earth.’ 

In  the  following  year  more  Khazradjs  came  to  Mecca  to  the 
pilgrimage,  accompanied  by  the  original  six.  They  swore  at  a 
midnight  meeting  at  the  hill  of  Akaba,  to  receive  and  remain 
faithful  to  the  doctrine  of  Mahomet,  and  asked  for  a  disciple  who 
should  instruct  themselves  and  their  fellow-citizens  in  the  faith. 
The  next  year  a  greater  number  of  pilgrims  from  Medina 
held  with  iVIahomet  another  midnight  meeting  at  the  same  hill 
of  Akaba,  and  amid  great  enthusiasm,  swore  to  adopt  and  main¬ 
tain  his  faith,  to  receive  him  in  their  city,  and  to  defend  his 
life  and  doctrine  with  the  utmost  sacrifice  of  life  and  property. 
The  first  of  these  midnight  oaths  at  Akaba  is  called  the  woman’s 
oath,  and  the  second  the  man’s,  because  fighting  was  under¬ 
taken  by  the  second  and  not  by  the  first,  and  it  is  most  pro¬ 
bable  that  during  the  course  of  the  year  that  intervened  be¬ 
tween  the  two  oaths  Mahomet  had  resolved  on  that  change  of 
policy  with  resj)ect  to  his  doctrine  which  signalised  his  flight 
from  Mecca.  The  Meccans  had  full  information  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  at  the  second  midnight  meeting  at  the  Akaba,  as  their 
spies  were  present.  They  were  furious  at  the  notion  of  their 
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persecuted  tribesman  finding  protection  in  hostile  clans,  whom 
they  hated  the  more  as  being  in  close  amity  with  Jews,  and 
they  feared  that  he  might  find  means  to  exact  retribution  for 
past  sufferings  by  the  ruin  of  their  commerce,  and  the  degra¬ 
dation  of  the  holy  city.  It  is  even  said  that  they  determined  in 
public  council,  under  the  presidency  of  Abou  Sophyan  the  Om-  ■ 
ineyade  chief,  in  the  very  hall  of  Cossai,  to  have  him  assassinated. 
Meanwhile  Mahomet  with  his  followers  was  making  daily  pre¬ 
parations  to  escape  to  ^Medina.  One  by  one  they  got  away, 
till  no  Moslems  were  left  in  Mecca  but  Mahomet,  Abubekr  and 
Ali.  For  four  months  a  camel  had  been  waiting  in  readiness 
for  the  flight  of  the  Prophet.  At  last  he  escaped,  on  the  very 
night,  as  it  is  said,  that  they  had  resolved  to  assassinate  him, 
and  after  the  famous  sojourn  for  three  days  in  a  cave  to  baffle 
pursuit,  reached  Medina  with  Abubekr,  in  sixteen  days  after  his 
escape  from  Mecca. 

The  Moslems  have  been  guided  by  a  true  instinct  in  dating 
their  religion  from  the  Hijra,  the  flight  to  Medina,  for  the 
religion  of  Mahomet  changed  its  complexion  completely  in 
changing  its  abode.  The  different  character  of  the  two  oaths 
which  he  tendered  to  the  deputies  of  Medina,  on  the  hill  of 
Akaba,  indicates  that  his  ideas  of  the  policy  necessary  to 
establish  his  prophetic  ascendency  had  undergone  an  entire 
change  in  the  interim ;  and  when  we  consider  both  human 
nature  at  large  and  his  own  special  idiosyncrasy,  does  it  seem 
possible  that  it  could  be  otherwise?  After  ten  years  of  in¬ 
cessant  persecution,  ignominy,  contempt,  degradation,  and 
defilement,  after  being  shut  up  with  sceptics,  scoffers,  and  tor¬ 
mentors,  amid  the  burning  hovels  of  Mecca,  an  offer  was  made 
to  him  of  assistance  and  protection  in  the  most  cultivated  and 
civilised  town  of  Arabia ;  and  it  was  not  possible  but  that  a 
man  of  his  great  political  genius  and  perspicacity  should 
at  once  see  the  immense  new  horizon  thus  laid  open  to 
the  prospects  of  his  ambition.  To  escape  from  the  midst  of 
his  fiendish  enemies,  harass  their  caravans  by  Bedouin 
razzias,  unite  the  wild  tribes  of  the  desert  with  the  friendly 
tribes  of  Medina,  and  come  back  to  impose  his  creed  on  the 
scoffing  and  sceptical  guardians  of  the  holy  temple,  must  have 
been  his  dream  day  and  night,  from  the  moment  that  overtures 
were  made  to  him  by  the  Khazradjs,  and  such  a  result  the 
Meccans  themselves  apprehended. 

From  that  date  Islam  became  another  creed.  Before  the 
Hijra,  Taksa — patience,  resignation  to  the  wrongs  inflicted 
by  man  in  submission  to  God,  was  the  cardinal  virtue  of 
Mahomet’s  religious  morality.  After  the  Hijra,  the  merit  of 
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fighting  for  it  with  the  sword  surpassed  all  other  merit  what¬ 
soever.  The  sword  henceforward  was  the  key  both  of  heaven 
and  hell ;  and  a  drop  of  blood  shed  in  the  cause  of  God  was  to 
be  of  more  avail  than  two  months’  fasting  and  prayer :  to  the 
slain  in  battle  all  sins  were  immediately  forgiven,  and  the 
wretch  whose  life  had  been  sullie<l  by  every  crime  and  iniquity 
was  at  once  wafted  up  to  Paradise,  and  there  enjoyed  in  the 
arms  of  dark-eyed  houris  an  eternal  round  of  sensual  felicity. 

The  authority  which  Mahomet  enjoyed  in  Medina  was  un¬ 
bounded  ;  from  a  p(X)r  j)ersecuted  wretch  stoned,  jeered  at  by 
boys,  and  spat  upon  by  men,  he  became  at  one  leap  the  irre¬ 
sponsible  head  of  a  theocratic  government.  His  first  measures 
were  taken  with  great  M-isdom.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  how¬ 
ever  much  a  critical  examination  of  his  career  may  lessen  his 
character  for  sincerity,  the  estimate  of  his  ability  as  a  crafty 
})olitician  must  be  increased  by  it.  For  example,  on  his 
entry  into  Medina,  it  was  a  difiScult  matter  to  decide  at 
whose  house  he  should  first  alight ;  he  could  not  name  any 
one  individual  among  so  many  aspirants  of  equal  rank  witliout 
wounding  many  susceptibilities.  Mahomet  avoided  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  by  telling  them  to  let  his  camel  find  her  own  way 
through  the  streets,  that  she  had  the  conunand  of  God  to  stay 
at  whatever  house  might  please  them  best.  This,  though  a 
trifling  example,  manifests  sufficiently  the  subtlety  of  policy 
which  he  had  ever  at  command  for  the  solution  of  every  dif¬ 
ficulty.  The  angel  Gabriel  was  the  deus  ex  machina,  who  settled 
every  doubt  and  every  dispute.  Thus  if  the  question  were  asked 
whether  or  no  a  plundering  expedition  should  be  undertaken — 
in  what  way  the  tK>oty  was  to  be  divided — whether  a  whole  tribe 
was  to  be  put  to  death — what  prayer  and  ceremonies  should  be 
used  in  Moslem  worshiji — whether  or  no  he  should  add  a  new 
wife  to  his  bevy — either  the  angel  Gabriel  was  close  at  hand  with 
a  verse  or  two  of  the  Coran,  or  he  was  able  to  get  up  an  inspi¬ 
ration  at  a  moment’s  notice ;  and  not  only  could  he  thus  improvise 
fresh  inspirations,  but  he  could  make  amendments  in  the  old 
in  the  same  manner.  Thus,  on  one  occasion,  after  he  had  pro¬ 
mulgated  a  verse  of  the  Coran  denouncing  future  punishment 
against  those  who  remained  at  home  and  kept  away  from  the 
field  of  battle,  some  of  the  Moslems  brought  him  a  blind  old 
man,  and  asked  him  if  it  were  just  that  such  should  suffer  the 
punishment.  ‘  Insert,’  he  said,  turning  to  Zeid,  his  secretary, 
‘  except  such  as  suffer  from  infirmity.’ 

His  first  care  on  arriving  at  Medina  was  to  settle  the  rites 
of  the  new  creed ;  he  built  a  humble  mosque  of  burnt  tiles 
with  a  roof  of  palm  leaves  which  leaned  over  and  formed  a 
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verandah  supported  by  palm-tree  trunks ;  round  a  court  on 
one  side  of  the  mosque,  habitations  were  erected  for  his  thirteen 
wives  as  they  arrived  one  after  the  other ;  he  changed  his  wife 
every  day,  and  lived  for  the  day  in  the  habitation  of  the  wdfe 
thus  honoured.  Hangings  in  these  huts  took  the  place  of 
d(K)rs  ;  their  roofs  might  be  touched  with  the  hand ;  and  under 
their  verandalis  and  that  of  the  mosque  slept  about  thirty  or 
forty  fugitives  from  Mecca,  who  had  no  roof  to  their  heads,  and 
were  called  the  companions  of  the  Prophet.  These  men  were 
styled  the  Ahl-el-sojfa,  the  people  of  the  bench,  and  as  they 
lived  much  with  Mahomet,  eating  and  drinking  with  him  and  at 
his  expense,  they  became  the  sources  of  innumerable  traditions 
respecting  his  habits  and  manner  of  life.  For  the  Mohadjir,  as 
the  fugitives  from  Mecca  were  called,  arrived  for  the  most  part 
at  M^ina  in  an  utterly  destitute  condition ;  some  thirty  or 
forty  of  them  were  seen  for  a  long  time  walking  about  desti¬ 
tute  of  all  clothes  but  mere  rags  held  together  by  thorns. 
Ayesha  said  that  at  this  time  the  Prophet  and  his  Avives  suf¬ 
fered  much  from  want  of  sufficient  food.  Once  he  Avas  three 
days  without  tasting  bread.  The  Ansar,  however,  or  the 
‘  Defenders,’  as  the  people  of  Medina  Avere  called,  extended 
toAvards  the  followers  of  Mahomet  the  utmost  hospitality;  and 
one  of  the  first  cares  of  the  prophet  was  to  draAV.up  a  regular 
treaty  in  which  the  mutual  duties  of  Ansar  and  Mohadjir  Avere 
defined,  and  the  inner  constitution  of  Medina  set  forth  in  a 
series  of  proA’isions  Avhich  e\inced  no  mean  capacity  as  a  law¬ 
giver. 

Nothing,  indeed,  could  exceed  the  singleness  of  heart  and 
devotion  Avith  which  the  people  of  Medina  ga\'e  themselves 
and  their  destiny  into  the  hands  of  the  Prophet;  the  Ansar 
Avere,  under  the  guidance  of  Mahomet,  the  true  founders  of 
Islam,  and  they  at  least  Avere  sincere  believers ;  yet  such  is  the 
astonishing  irony  of  destiny,  that  all  the  gathering  evils,  all 
the  accumulating  penalties  of  imjAosture  and  infidelity  com¬ 
prised  in  the  Mahometan  religion,  were  destined  in  less  than 
sixty  years  from  the  Hijra  to  descend  in  one  fell  swoop  on 
the  very  foster-city  of  Islam,  and  almost  to  blot  it  from 
the  face  of  the  earth.  After  the  disastrous  battle  of  Harra, 
in  Avhich  the  army  of  the  infidel  and  voluptuous  Yezid,  the 
Caliph  of  Damascus,  commanded  by  the  cruel  and  one-eyed 
Moslim,  a  man  not  only  not  a  Moslem,  but  a  believer  in  the 
worst  superstitions  of  pre-Mohammedan  Bedouin  heathenism, 
overthrew  the  army  of  Medina,  slaughtered  the  sacred  band 
of  the  aged  companions  of  the  Prophet,  and  left  not  alive  a 
single  representative  of  the  victors  of  Badr,  the  foster-city  of 
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Islam  was  given  up  to  sack.  The  Syrian  victors  stabled  their 
horses  in  the  holy  mosque  itself,  built  by  the  hands  of  Ma¬ 
homet,  and  fastened  their  halters  in  the  very  tomb  and  pulpit 
of  the  Prophet.  The  men  of  the  to^NTi  who  refused  to  swear 
submission  to  the  infidel  Yezid  were  either  slaughtered  or 
branded  with  hot  irons ;  the  children  Avere  massacred  or  sold 
into  bondage ;  the  women  violated,  and  the  ])rogeny  of  that 
horrible  night  are  remembered  in  Arab  history  as  the  ‘  children 
*  of  Harra.’  The  Ansar  never  recovered  from  that  fatal  day ; 
their  town  remained  for  some  time  abandoned  to  dogs,  their 
fields  to  the  wild  beasts ;  for  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants 
sought  a  new  country  and  a  neAv  fate  in  the  army  of  Africa, 
and  many  of  them  had  illustrious  descendants  among  the  Moors 
of  Spain,  for  nearly  all  that  remained  of  the  ‘  defender  of  the 
‘  Prophet  ’  crossed  with  Mousa  over  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar. 
When  a  traveller  of  the  thirteenth  century,  on  passing  through 
Medina,  deman'^ed  if  any  of  the  descendants  of  the  celebrated 
Ansar  were  stpl  to  be  found  in  Medina,  he  was  shoAvn  one 
decrepld  old  ma. '  and  one  old  Avoman.  Such  Avas  the  recom¬ 
pense  which  th  hospitality  of  the  people  of  Medina  was  destined 
to  receive. 

After  six  moi  "hs’  rejAose,  occupied  in  making  |X)litical  and 
religious  ordinances,  ^lahomet  proceeded  to  make  open  Avar 
upon  his  native  city  by  attacking  its  caravans.  The  reasons 
of  this  policy  Avere  all-poAverful — the  desire  of  aA'enging  his 
own  injuries,  of  securing  booty  for  the  maintenance  of  his 
indigent  companions  in  exile,  and,  above  all,  of  keeping  the 
spirit  of  the  young  religion  in  constant  actlA'ity.  Medina  did 
not  lie  in  the  direct  line  of  march  of  the  caravans  from  Mecca 
to  Syria,  but  a  three  days’  journey  from  Medina  Avas  neces¬ 
sary  to  cut  across  their  track.  After  some  unsuccessful 
attempts,  at  length  several  caravans  were  plundered ;  and  one 
rich  column  of  a  thousand  camels,  led  by  Abou  Sophyan,  on 
its  return  from  Syria,  ran  a  similar  risk,  when  the  Meccans 
marched  AA’ith  an  army  of  about  one  thousand  men  to  its  su[)- 
port.  Mahomet  met  them  with  only  324  combatants.  The 
Ansar  and  the  Mohadjir  fought  desperately.  Mahomet  had 
a  cataleptic  attack  in  the  field,  but  recovered,  and  threAv  a 
handful  of  dust  at  the  enemy ;  this,  and  his  assurance  that 
three  thousand  angels  Avere  fighting  on  the  side  of  the  Moslem, 
Avrought  such  marvels  that  they  utterly  routed  the  Coreishites, 
and  Mahomet  had  the  satisfaction  of  being  presented  AA-ith  the 
severed  head  of  his  lifelong  and  bitterest  enemy,  Abou  Djahl. 
He  exclaimed  the  present  was  dearer  to  him  than  the  choicest 
camel  in  Arabia,  fell  on  his  knees,  and  thanked  God  for  his 
mercies. 
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This  was  ^lahomet’s  first  victory ;  and  just  as  it  is  clear  that 
the  certainty  of  material  aid  from  Medina  changed  the  whole 
character  of  his  system  of  religious  ethics,  so  this  first  victory 
of  Badr  inaugurated  a  new  period  of  sanguinary  and  ruthless 
}K)licy.  Hitherto  his  hands  had  been  soiled  w'ith  no  man’s 
blood,  but  he  scrupled  not  henceforward  to  shed  it  on  any 
occasion  when  he  could  safely  do  so  for  the  furtherance  either 
of  his  ambition  or  revenge.  Immediately  after  Badr,  he  sig¬ 
nalised  this  change  of  policy  by  two  cold-blooded  murders,  the 
one  on  a  woman,  and  the  other  on  an  old  man,  against  neither 
of  whom  had  he  any  other  ground  of  complaint  than  that  they 
had  attacked  him  in  satirical  verses.  The  woman’s  name  was 
Asma.  She  was,  it  appears,  a  poetess.  ‘  Who  will  rid  me  of 
‘  this  woman  ?  ’  he  inquired  among  his  disciples ;  and  he  was 
accustomed  henceforward  to  make  a  similar  inquiry  whenever 
he  wanted  to  be  rid  of  an  enemy.  A  blind  m'  n  of  her  tribe 
made  the  offer ;  he  slunk  to  her  house  at  dead  night,  where, 
■with  the  security  of  the  Arabs,  she  was  sleepii  ;  with  unbolted 
doors  ;  she  w'as  lying  in  slumber  with  her  chil  .cn.  The  blind 
man  groped  with  his  hand  and  found  a  babe  1  ing  across  her 
breast ;  he  removed  the  child  and  stabbed  tl  mother  as  she 
slept,  so  that  the  sword  pierced  through  her  »ack  bone.  The 
murderer  joined  the  Prophet  at  the  mosque  for  morning  prayer 
at  daybreak ;  he  told  him  what  he  had  done,  and  on  his  ex- 
j)ressing  some  anxiety  lest  her  kindred  should  attempt  to 
revenge  the  murder,  the  Prophet  replied,  ‘  Two  goats  will  not 
‘  butt  together  about  her.’  Turning  to  the  congregation,  he 
said,  ‘  Behold  a  man  who  has  served  God  and  his  Prophet 
‘  well.’  The  murder  of  the  old  man  was  equally  cruel.  He 
was  a  Jew,  and  against  the  Jews  Mahomet  nursed  a  feeling  of 
spite  and  revenge  which  knew  no  rest  till  he  had  compassed 
the  destruction  of  the  whole  race  in  Northern  Arabia.  His 
treatment  of  the  J ews  became  henceforward  one  of  the  most 
characteristic  features  of  his  policy. 

iSIahomet,  in  his  pretensions  as  Prophet,  could  not  but 
regard  the  Jews  as  a  highly-favoured  race,  since  God  had 
himself  raised  a  long  line  of  prophets  from  among  them ;  nor 
could  he  avoid  respecting  them  as  the  only  people  in  the 
peninsula  who  possessed  a  literature.  It  is  clear  from  the 
chapters  of  the  Coran  composed  at  Medina,  that  their  presence 
ia  that  city  exercised  a  salutary  restraint  on  his  inspirations. 
He  no  longer  ventured  to  give  out  long  mytho-biblical  narra¬ 
tives  as  inspirations,  -when  the  ‘  people  of  the  book  ’  were  there 
ready  to  confront  him  and  convict  him  of  imposture.  Never¬ 
theless  he  was  bent  on  obtaining  their  recognition,  and-  the 
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Jews  w'ere,  on  their  side,  ready  to  recognise  him  as  a  prophet 
for  the  heathen.  But  Mahomet  Avas  not  satisfied  Avith  this ;  he 
felt  as  long  as  there  AA’as  a  people  dwelling  side  by  side  AA'ith 
his  disciples,  |)ossessing  superior  knoAvledge  and  an  older  reve¬ 
lation  embodied  in  writings  AA'hose  authenticity  none  had  even 
dared  to  place  in  doubt,  his  OAA*n  religion  could  never  stand  on 
secure  ground ;  and  he  determined  to  secure  their  adherence 
or  to  annihilate  them.  Of  his  Avish  to  conciliate  them  no 
higher  proof  is  conceivable  than  his  adopting  Jerusalem  as  the 
Kebla  for  prayer  for  the  first  fifteen  months  of  the  Hijra.  To 
his  claim  to  be  considered  as  a  ])rophet  for  the  Jcavs,  and  his 
clunjsy  proofs  of  his  mission,  the  learned  rabbis  of  the  JeAAnsh 
tribes,  one  of  AA’hich  still  claimed  to  be  descended  from  Aaron 
himself,  listened  AA-ith  supercilious  contempt ;  and  slights  of  this 
nature  the  Prophet  was  utterly  unable  to  forgive  or  to  forget. 
Unfortunately  for  the  JeAvs,  the  diAnsions  of  their  tribes  and 
their  mutual  jealousies  Avere  so  great,  that  they  did  not  permit 
them  to  unite  ip  self-defence ;  consequently  the  Prophet  Avas 
enabled  to  destroy  their  tribes  one  after  another  Avithout 
opjAosition. 

Immediately  after  Badr  he  commenced  with  the  Benou 
Kainoka,  aa’Iio,  unlike  the  other  Jcavs  in  the  peninsula,  did  not 
devote  themselves  to  agriculture,  but  Avere  dexterous  Avorkers 
in  gold  and  silver.  Summoned  to  surrender  at  discretion,  they 
shut  themselves  up  in  the  quadrangular  fortified  houses  in 
AA'hich  the  Jcaas  lived  Avithin  and  AA-ithout  the  city,  and  there 
they  stood  a  siege  of  fifteen  days,  at  the  end  of  Avhich  time 
they  AA’ere  compelled  to  giA'e  themselves  up.  The  liA’es  of 
the  men,  700  in  number,  for  some  time  trembled  in  the  balance 
of  life  and  death  ;  and  they  Avere  only  saved  from  destruction 
by  the  energy  of  Abdallah  ebn  Obay,  the  noblest  Khazradj  in 
Medina  — a  man  aa’Iio  Avould  have  held  the  supreme  authoiity 
in  the  city  had  it  not  been  for  the  arrival  of  Mahomet,  and  who 
passed  as  the  chief  of  the  celebrated  party  of  the  Mounaficon, 
stigmatised  in  the  Coran  as  the  party  of  the  Hypocrites,  and 
who  were  in  fact  mere  conventional  believers.  Abdallah  had 
contracted  a  strict  alliance  with  the  Benou  Kainoka,  and  in 
recent  battle  they  had  fought  bravely  on  his  side  against  the 
Awzs.  While  the  Prophet  was  gloomily  meditating  the 
slaughter  of  the  Kainoka,  Abdallah  came  and  asked  for  mercy 
to  be  shown  to  his  allies  ;  but  Mahomet  turned  aAvay  in  sullen 
silence,  upon  which  Abdallah  seized  him  by  the  cuirass  under 
the  throat  and  forced  him  to  listen  to  him,  saying,  ‘  By  heaven  ! 
‘  it  shall  ncA'er  be  said  that  I  tamely  alloAved  the  men  Avho 
‘  fought  for  me  at  Boach  to  be  murdered.’  Overcome  by  liis 
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energy,  Mahomet  gloomily  ordered  the  lives  of  the  tribe  to  be 
spared,  but  adding  as  he  turned  away,  ‘  God  curse  him  and 
‘  them  too !  ’  and  confiscating  all  their  property,  he  dismissed  them 
into  perpetual  exile. 

lie  now  gave  his  followers  permission  to  slay  a  Jew  wher¬ 
ever  they  met  one ;  and  not  long  afterwards  he  proceeded 
to  the  extirpation  of  the  second  tribe,  the  Nadhyrites.  His 
pretext  for  attacking  the  Nadhyrites  was  that  it  had 
been  revealed  to  him  that  they  meant  to  assassinate  him ! 
Their  brave  and  energetic  defence  secured  them,  however, 
terms  more  favourable  than  those  of  the  Benou  Kainoka; 
and  they  departed  mth  all  their  arms  and  property,  leaving 
the  city  behind  them  for  ever,  going  forth  from  the  gates  de¬ 
fiantly  to  the  music  of  pipes  and  timbrels,  and  taking  the  road  to 
Syria,  where  they  settled.  And  now  the  unhappy  Coraitza 
were  left  alone  to  bear  the  whole  weight  of  his  jealous  revenge. 
The  Benou  Coraitza  claimed  to  be  descended  from  Aaron,  and 
were  the  most  i)owerful  of  the  three  tribes ;  they  had  exposed 
themselves  more  to  his  anger  than  the  other  two  tribes,  for  they 
held  communication  with  the  Coreish  while  ^Medina  was  un¬ 
dergoing  the  famous  siege  of  the  ditch,  in  which  the  united 
tribes,  under  the  leadership  of  the  Coreish,  made  their  last  un¬ 
successful  attempt  at  aggressive  warfare.  No  sooner  had  the 
besiegers  depart^  and  the  army  of  the  besieged  retired  from 
the  ditch  than  the  herald  cried  through  the  streets  that  no  sol¬ 
dier  should  resort  to  midday  prayer  before  he  had  betaken  him¬ 
self  to  the  quarter  of  the  Coraitza.  And  the  Coraitza  now,  like 
its  sister  tribes,  was  shut  up  in  its  quadrangular  houses.  They 
stood  a  siege  of  twenty-four  days,  reduced  to  every  extremity 
of  famine.  The  unfortunate  people  asked  in  vain  for  permis¬ 
sion  to  follow  their  brethren  the  Benou  Nadhyr  into  exile. 
Mahomet  refused  to  hear  of  anything  else  but  surrender  at 
discretion  pure  and  simple. 

Meantime  the  Coraitza  within  their  fortified  quarters  were 
going  through  all  the  agonies  and  useless  discussions  and  re¬ 
solves  of  despair.  They  obtained  an  interview  wth  a  chief  of 
the  Awzs,  an  old  ally  ;  he  visited  them,  but  overcome  by  the 
desolation  around  him  could  utter  no  word,  only  significantly 
drew  his  hand  across  his  throat  as  a  sign  of  what  they  must 
expect,  and  departed.  One  des{>erate  man  then  said,  ‘  Let' us 
‘  kill  our  wives  and  children,  and  fall  on  our  foes,  and  die  like 
‘  men  or  cut  our  way  out.’  But  no  resolution  could  be  made  ; 
the  men  sullenly  awaited  their  destiny,  Avliile  the  children 
W’ept  and  cried  and  the  women  rent  their  hair ;  the  only  con¬ 
solation  that  any  could  find  Avas  the  one  which  hardly  ever 
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fails  on  such  occasions — that  it  was  the  will  of  God.  At  ‘  ol 

length  they  gave  themselves  up ;  they  might  all  have  purchased  ‘  b( 

their  lives  at  once  ^^dth  apostasy ;  three  or  four  only  did  so.  ‘  D 

The  Awzs,  however,  their  allies,  besought  that  their  lives  ‘  th 

should  be  spared.  Mahomet  asked  them  if  they  would  be  satis-  ‘  D 

fied  wdth  the  decision  of  one  of  their  number;  they  said  ‘  Yes,’  ‘  HI 


and  he  named  Sad.  Now  Sad  had  been  severely  wounded  at 


the  siege,  and  w’as,  as  Mahomet  well  knew,  in  a  state  of  fury  ‘  to 

against  the  Coraitza.  Mahomet  sent  for  the  wounded  man,  and  ‘  th 

sat  by  him  as  he  projx>sed  to  him  the  decision  of  the  fate  of  the  *  bl 

Coraitza.  Sad  said  first  to  his  tribe,  ‘  Will  ye  swear  to  be  bound  ‘  th 

‘  by  my  decision?’  The  Awzs  cried  ‘  Yes.’  ‘  Then,’  said  Sad,  ‘  wi 

‘  the  men  shall  be  executed,  and  their  wives  and  children  sold  ‘  I ; 

‘  as  slaves.’  Mahomet  cried  with  savage  joy,  ‘  It  is  a  decision  his 

‘  dictated  by  God  from  the  height  of  the  seventh  heaven.’  ‘  in 

The  men,  600  in  number,  had  their  hands  bound  behind  their  witl 

backs,  and  were  confined  in  one  of  their  immense  houses ;  the  onlj 

women  and  children  were  confined  in  another ;  both  Avere  pro-  the 

vided  AA-ith  dates  for  food,  and  passed  the  night  in  reciting  spoi 

psalms  and  in  prayer.  The  next  morning,  Mahomet  Avent  to  of  ^ 

the  market-place  and  ordered  deep  graves  to  be  maile.  When  and 

these  were  finished,  the  men  were  led  to  the  brink  one  by  one,  diAUi 

with  their  hands  tied  behind  their  backs ;  their  heads  Avere  Me{ 

heAATi  off  Avith  sabres,  and  they  Avere  throAvn  into  the  pits.  who 

The  slaughter  lasted  the  whole  day,  and  was  carried  on  by  Cor 


torchlight.  T 

There  were  tAAO  notable  instances,  however,  in  the  tribe  of  guis 

fortitude  and  contempt  of  their  oppressors ;  one  high-souled  at  si 

woman,  the  wife  of  a  Jew,  refused  to  outlive  the  death  of  vate 

her  husband,  and  accused  herself  of  having  endeavoured  to  stru 

destroy  a  [Moslem  soldier  by  throwing  a  millstone  from  her  dign 

roof  on  his  head  during  the  siege,  demanded  execution,  and  the 

went  in  pride  to  the  place  of  slaughter.  Another  Jew,  an  old  reco 

man,  had  formerly  saved  the  life  of  Thabit,  one  of  Mahomet’s  the  i 

favourite  disciples.  Thabit,  by  earnest  entreaty,  obtained  the  no  c 

life  of  his  benefactor ;  he  Avent  and  gave  him  the  intelligence,  Ben 

which  Avas  received  in  silence ;  and  then  the  old  man  asked  :  ther 

‘  What  is  become  of  the  beautiful  Asad  ben  Kad,  Avhose  face  plac* 

*  AA'as  a  miiTor  in  which  girls  saw  their  OAvn  modesty  ?’  ‘  He  is  fair 

‘  dead.’  ‘  What  is  become  of  him  who  Avasheld  as  a  prince  by  his  i 

‘  the  tribes  of  the  city  and  of  the  desert,  Avho  nourished  them  then 

‘  in  peace  and  was  their  leader  in  Avar — Hoyaz  of  the  Benou  siegi 

*  Adab?’  ‘Dead.’  ‘AVhat  is  become  of  him  of  the  keen  thou 

‘  mind — of  him  before  AA’hom  no  riddle  remained  unsolved,  and  who 

‘  before  AA-hose  pursuit  no  tribe  could  hide  their  traces — Nabbash  reve 
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of  the  Benou  Kays?’  ‘Dead.’  ‘Where  is  the  standard-  H 

bearer  of  the  Jews  and  of  the  host,  Wahb  ben  Zayd?’  H 

Dead.’  ‘  Where  is  the  princely  head  of  J ewish  hospitality,  H 

the  father  of  the  orphans  and  of  the  poor,  Okba  ben  Zayd  ?  ’  I 
Dead.’  ‘  And  the  two  Amr,  where  are  they,  they  who  walked  ■ 
like  brothers  in  the  light  of  the  law?’  ‘Dead.’  ‘  Then,  O  M 

Thabit,  life  has  no  more  charm  for  me ;  I  will  follow  them  " 

to  the  home  where  they  are  gone  before.  I  pray  thee  by  all  "r- 

the  influence  I  jwssess  upon  thee,  lead  me  not  before  that 
bloodthirsty  man  who  has  shorn  off  the  heads  of  the  chiefs  of 
the  Coraitza — lead  me  to  the  place  of  slaughter.  I  wait 
with  impatience  till  the  pitcher  of  life  is  poured  forth,  and 
I  am  reunited  with  my  companions.’  Mahomet  was  told  of 
his  last  speech,  and  exclaimed,  ‘  He  will  be  reunited  to  them 
‘  in  hell.’  The  Jew'  walked  of  himself  to  the  pits  piled 
with  the  yet  warm  bodies  of  his  comrades,  asking  of  Thabit 
only  to  secure  liberty  for  his  Avife  and  children ;  and  these 
the  Arab  received  and  nourished  in  his  own  house.  The 
spoils  of  the  Coraitza  w'ere  great  in  armour,  spears,  vessels 
of  gold  and  silver,  carpets,  clothes,  camels,  mules,  and  lands 
and  slaves.  These  Mahomet,  with  the  consent  of  the  Ansar, 
divided  among  the  naked  exiles  who  had  preceded  him  from 
Mecca,  reserving  for  himself  a  beautiful  Jewess,  Kihana, 
whom  he  kept  as  concubine  and  as  a  relic  of  the  murdered 
Coraitza. 

Thus  was  the  last  remnant  of  Jewish  civilisation  extin¬ 
guished  in  Medina;  but  the  strong  Jewish  city  of  Chaibhar, 
at  six  days’  journey  from  Medina,  still  remained  rich  in  culti¬ 
vated  lands  and  in  the  industrial  arts  of  peace.  After  the  truce 
struck  >vith  the  Meccans  at  Hodeibaya,  which  caused  such  in¬ 
dignation  to  Omar,  and  which  lowered  Mahomet’s  character  in 
the  eyes  of  his  whole  host,  he  could  imagine  no  better  way  of 
recovering  his  jx)sition  than  by  the  overthrow  of  Chaibhar  and 
the  distribution  of  its  w'ealth  among  his  dependants.  He  had 
no  complaint  against  Chaibhar,  except  that  some  of  the  exiled 
Benou  Nadhyr  had  found  refuge  and  honourable  treatment 
there.  He  commenced  operations  by  having  the  chief  of  the 
place  assassinated  in  secret.  His  successor  he  invited  with 
fair  pretences  to  Medina,  and  then  caused  him  with  thirty  of 
his  followers  to  be  waylaid  and  murdered  on  the  road.  He 
then  marched  against  the  place,  and  took  it  after  a  month’s 
siege.  The  projwrty  of  the  whole  population  was  confiscated, 
though  their  lives  were  spared  with  the  exception  of  one  man 
who  was  put  to  death  because  the  Prophet  coveted  his  wife.  The 
revenues  derived  from  the  spoils  of  Chaibhar  were  very  great — 
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the  Prophet’s  share  of  the  spoil  alone  brought  him  in  30,000 
\rasks  of  dates  yearly — a  quantity  sufficient  to  maintain  30,000 
men  in  the  field  for  three  months.  His  wives  and  followers 
were  all  provided  with  revenues  out  of  the  agricultural  district 
of  Chaibhar  ;  and  by  the  politic  and  careful  administration  and 
application  of  the  spoils  thus  obtained  from  the  destruction  of 
these  wealthy  communities  of  Jews,  he  was  enabled  to  seduce 
whole  tribes  of  savage  Bedouins  and  adventurers  to  his  stan¬ 
dard,  and  form  the  army  who  established  the  ascendency  of 
his  faith. 

To  fonn  a  conception  of  the  reason  of  the  rapid  expansion 
of  the  creed  of  Islam  amid  the  Arabs  and  ndld  Bedouins 
of  the  desert,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  religion  of 
Mahomet  had  innumerable  advantages  for  combination  over 
every  lej^ue  which  could  be  brought  to  oppose  it.  The  chief 
reason  of  the  obscurity  in  which  the  Arabs  had  so  long  lain 
hidden  from  the  knowledge  of  the  world  was  its  then  divided 
and  anarchical  condition.  No  principle,  jwlitical  or  religious, 
existed  by  which  any  portion  of  the  Arab  tribes  could  be  con¬ 
gregated  together.  The  son  of  Ishmael,  from  the  very  com¬ 
mencement  of  his  desert  life,  had  been  little  else  than  ‘  a  wild 
‘  man ;  his  hand  was  against  every  man,  and  every  man’s  hand 
‘  had  been  against  him.’  Now  one  of  the  leading  principles  of 
Islam  was  to  hold  every  ^Moslem  as  a  brother,  to  consider  them¬ 
selves  as  one  fraternity  for  defensive  and  offensive  purposes.  The 
jealousies  and  hatreds  of  centuries  were  to  be  abandoned  in  the 
profession  of  faith  of  the  Prophet  of  Grod,  and  Yemenite  and 
Maadite  were  bound  in  one  holy  league.  Add  to  this  that 
numbers  of  the  weaker  tribes  flocked  to  the  standard  of  the 
Prophet  to  acquire  a  protection  and  security  attainable  in  no 
other  way,  and  that  the  greater  ]X)rtion  of  his  followers  thus 
professed  the  religion  for  mere  political  purposes,  without  any 
real  belief  at  all ;  and  moreover,  that  when  any  member  of  a 
tribe,  or  a  tribe  in  alliance  with  another  tribe,  professed  his 
faith  from  motives  of  sincerity,  they  necessarily  brought  along 
with  them  crowds  of  heathens  and  infidels  who  cared  nothing 
about  Mahomet  or  his  creed,  but  adopted  it  from  reasons  of 
clanship  and  of  ties  of  alliance.  Besides  this,  since  he  had  raised 
the  standard  of  a  freebooter,  of  aggressive  warfare,  of  rapine, 
murder,  and  confiscation,  the  conquest  of  booty  had  been  enor¬ 
mous.  The  division  of  plunder  was  of  monthly,  weekly,  and 
sometimes  of  daily  occurrence,  and  di’ew  to  his  standard  the 
fine  scent  of  every  ro>dng  Bedouin  from  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates  to  the  most  southern  shores  of  Hadramaut;  for  where 
the  prey  was,  there  such  eagles  were  certainly  gathered  to- 
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gether.  The  accretive  and  adhesive  power  of  Islam  over  the 
loose  communities  of  Arabs  was  thus  without  limit,  and  did  not 
rest  until  it  had  absorbed  into  itself  the  whole  of  the  roving 
and  settled  communities  of  the  j>eninsula ;  and  thus  it  was 
that  the  military  power  of  Mahomet  increased  with  such  as¬ 
tounding  rapidity — commencing  with  the  324  infantry  and  two 
horsemen  who  won  the  battle  of  Badr,  and  expanding  into  the 
host  of  114,000  infantry  and  cavalry  who  accompanied  him 
seven  years  later  in  his  last  pilgrimage  to  Mecca. 

That  last  great  scene  in  Mahomet’s  life  is  assuredly  one  of 
the  most  imposing  in  history.  Mahomet  played  his  part  of  a 
prophet  well,  and  all  he  then  spoke  was  truly  worthy  of  the 
occasion.  For  indeed  that  day  saw  the  solemn  appearance  on 
the  theatre  of  the  world  of  the  Arab  race  as  a  nation  ;  the  tribes 
of  the  Amalekites,  the  Edomites,  the  Midianites,  the  Moabites, 
and  all  the  obscure  clans  who  for  some  twenty-two  centuries 
had  been  wandering  about  the  deserts  of  Arabia  and  Syria, 
without  a  history,  and  seemingly  ndthout  any  possibility  of 
union,  had  been  united  into  one  body  in  seven  years  by  the 
genius  of  one  man.  This,  indeed,  was  Mahomet’s  great  work. 

As  to  the  conquest  of  Mecca,  that  too  was  the  result  not  of 
violence  but  of  circumstances  ;  and  the  city  fell  naturally  into 
his  hands  >vith  the  increase  of  his  power.  The  interruption  of 
their  caravan  trade,  the  defection  of  some  of  their  chief  allies, 
and  the  gro\\'ing  strength  of  Islam,  were  certainly  j)owerful 
arguments  for  conversion  with  the  merchants  of  Mecca.  Finding 
that  the  old  caravan  road  by  the  coast  to  Syria  was  completely 
at  the  mercy  of  Mahomet,  they  had  in  vain  attempted  to  send  a 
caravan  to  Syria  by  the  old  east  road  across  the  plateau  land  of 
the  Nejd,  but  that  too  was  intercepted.  They  had  been  unable 
to  follow  up  their  victory  at  Ohod,  and  when  they  retired  in 
dlsyrtler  from  the  famous  trench  of  Medina  at  the  suggestion 
of  Abou  Sophyan,  it  was  easy  to  see  that  Mecca  must  ultimately 
fall  into  the  hands  of  its  oa^ti  fugitive  son.  Year  by  year  more 
and  more  of  the  ^leccan  chiefs  gave  in  their  adhesion  to  the 
design  of  the  Pro])het ;  but  with  the  exception  of  the  terrible 
Khaled,  afterwards  known  as  the  sword  of  God,  and  one  or 
two  others,  there  is  no  probability  that  any  of  them  were 
sincere  converts.  If  Henry  IV.  could  say  Paris  vaut  Men  une 
messe,  they  felt  that  the  guardianship  and  prosperity  of  the 
holy  city  was  well  worth  a  profession  of  Islam.  In  the  two  ne¬ 
gotiations  by  which  Mahomet  acquired  the  sovereignty  of  his 
native  city,  the  spirit  of  his  adversaries  is  easily  recognisable. 
By  the  truce  of  Hodeibaya  made  in  the  vicinity  of  Mecca, 
they  recognised  him  as  a  belligerent  power,  and  the  right  of 
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himself  and  his  folloAvers  to  make  the  pilgrimage  to  the  Caaba. 
But  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  made  is  evident  from  the  words 
of  Sohayl,  the  negotiator  on  the  part  of  the  ^leccans.  After 
the  preliminaries  had  been  arranged,  Mahomet  proceeded  to 
dictate  the  text  of  the  treaty.  ‘  In  the  name  of  Allah  Rahman’* 
— ‘  I  know  nothing  of  Rahman,’  said  Sohayl;  ‘  write  simply 
‘  “  In  the  name  of  Allah”  ’ — ‘  These  are  the  conditions  which 
‘  Mahomet  the  Prophet  of  God  makes.’  ‘  If  I  believed  you 
‘  were  the  Prophet  of  God,’  said  Sohayl,  ‘  I  could  not  fight 
‘  against  you :  write  in  the  name  of  Mahomet  son  of  Abdallah.’ 
Such  was  the  style  of  the  truce  which  Mahomet  concluded  at 
Hodeibaya  with  the  Meccans,  the  character  and  tenor  of  which 
so  disgusted  Omar  and  followers  of  similar  sincerity  and  vehe¬ 
mence,  that  the ‘Prophet  was  obliged  instantly  to  lead  his  army 
against  Chaibhar,  to  dispel  their  indignation  with  active  fighting 
and  a  plentiful  share  of  booty. 

The  truce  of  Hodeibaya,  however,  led  by  its  breach  to  the 
second  march  upon  !Mecca,  when  the  city  was  delivered  up 
evidently  through  the  collusion  of  Abou  Sophy  an,  the  old 
hostile  chief  of  the  Ommeyades,  who  was  now  convinced  that 
submission  to  Mahomet  was  the  only  advantageous  jx)licy. 
When  the  Coreish  then  were  startled  with  the  appearance  of 
the  ten  thousand  fires  in  Mahomet’s  camp,  as  they  halted  for 
the  night  on  the  hills  above  Mecca,  Abou  Sophyan  slunk  over 
to  the  enemy  and  made  arrangements  for  delivering  up  the 
city.f  ‘  Dost  believe  there  is  but  one  God?’  said  Mahomet 
on  their  meeting.  ‘  This  I  believe,’  said  Abou  Sophyan.  ‘  Dost 
‘  believe  that  1  am  his  prophet  ?  ’  ‘  Excuse  me,’  said  Abou 
Sophyan ;  ‘  on  this  jwint  1  have  still  a  few  doubts.’  And  the 
next  day,  when  the  chief  of  the  Ommeyades  saw  the  Prophet’s 
troops  defiling  past  him  in  state  with  their  banners,  and  beheld 
the  famous  body-guard  of  Mahomet,  he  said  to  Ali,  ‘  Truly  yay 
‘  uncle  has  made  for  himself  a  fine  kingdom.’  ‘  He  is  a  pro- 
‘  phet,’  said  Ali,  ‘  and  a  prophet  is  greater  than  a  king.’  ‘  Yes, 
*  no  doubt,’  sarcastically  replied  Abou  Sophyan. 

When  Mahomet  proceeded  from  Mecca  to  the  siege  of  Tayif, 
and  the  Thakifs  proposed  to  surrender  by  treaty,  the  spirit  of  the 
negotiation  was  precisely  the  same.  The  deputies  of  the  Thakifs 
announced  that  their  tribe  were  willing  to  become  Mussulmans 

•  ‘  Allah  the  Merciful,’  an  epithet  considered  by  Mahomet  distinc¬ 
tive  of  his  doctrine. 

f  Mr.  Muir  is  of  the  opinion  that  Mecca  was  delivered  up  by 
arrangement  with  Abou  Sopbyan,  and  we  think  be  is  right  in  his 
conjecture.  The  strange  hazard  of  the  meeting,  and  the  subsequent 
treatment  of  the  city,  speak  in  favour  of  the  fact. 
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on  condition  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  keep  their  fa~ 
vonrite  idol  Z,at  three  i/ears  longer  and  to  sag  no  prayers. 

*  Three  years  of  idolatry  is  too  much,’  said  ‘  Mahomet,  and 
‘  what  is  a  religion  without  prayer  ?  ’  After  much  bargaining 
on  both  sides,  it  was  arranged  that  the  tribe  should  keej) 
their  beloved  Lat  for  one  year  longer,  should  not  be  called 
upon  to  take  part  in  the  hoR  war,  should  pay  no  tithes,  ‘  and 
‘  should  pray  but  make  no  j)rostratlons  at  })rayer.’  ^Mahomet, 
however,  still  hesitated ;  he  Avas  afraid  of  ‘  Avhat  people  would 
‘  say.’  ‘  Never  mind  about  that,’  said  the  Thakif  deputies; 

‘  if  the  Arabs  ask  you  about  the  treaty,  you  have  only  got  to 
‘  say,  God  dictated  it'  This  argument  convinced  the  Prophet, 
and  he  proceeded  to  give  out  the  terms  of  the  agreement.  ‘  In 

*  the  name  of  Allah,  the  Mild  and  Merciful,  these  are  the  terms 
‘  of  treaty  agreed  upon  betAveen  IVIahomet,  prophet  of  God, 

‘  and  the  Thakifs.  The  Thakifs  shall  be  called  upon  to  pay  no 

*  tithes,  to  take  no  part  in  the  holy  AA-ar,  &c.’  So  far  the 
Prophet  proceeded,  and  hesitated,  Avhen  Omar  broke  out  Avith 
his  usual  fiery  vehemence,  and  Aiv'ith  draAvn  sabre  menaced  the 
deputies.  The  Prophet,  recovering  himself,  said,  ‘  Islam  pure 
‘  and  simple,  or  war.’  ‘'Well,  let  us  keep  Lat  another  six 
‘  months?’  ‘  No.’  ‘  A  month,  then?’  ‘  Not  an  hour.’  The 
deputies  returned  to  their  tribe,  and  Lat  was  instantly  de¬ 
molished  amid  the  AA-ailing  of  the  Avomen  of  the  tribe. 

AVhere  he  could  be  vindictive  Avithout  danger  —  towards 
women,  towards  makers  of  A’erses,  toAvards  defenceless  Jews, 
towards  all  who  did  not  submit  to  him,  Mahomet  Avas  without 
a  tinge  of  mercy.  To  subdue  the  haughty  Mala — the  scoffing 
and  sceptical  aristocracy  of  Mecca — was  the  croAvning  and  great 
triumph  of  his  life,  and  AAithout  this  all  victory  Avould  have 
been  incomplete ;  after  the  surrender  of  Mecca  he  omitted 
no  cajolery  to  gain  them  over  thoroughly  to  his  side.  In 
the  division  of  spoil  at  the  end  of  the  campaign  of  Tayif,  the 
chiefs  of  the  Meccan  aristocracy  received  one  hundred  camels 
each  and  forty  ounces  of  silver.  The  men  of  Medina  Avere  loud 
in  their  disapproval ;  upon  Avhich  Mahomet  made  them  a 
fine  sjAcech,  such  as  he  ahvays  had  at  command,  to  the  effect 
that  AA’hat  he  gaA’e  the  Meccans  Avas  but  perishable  goods, 
but  that  to  them,  to  the  Ansar,  he  OAved  the  eternal  gra¬ 
titude  of  his  heart,  and  that  Avith  them  he  Avould  live  and 
die.  The  noble-hearted  men  of  Medina  accepted  his  expla¬ 
nation  Avith  tears  and  reneAved  cries  of  deA'otion ;  but  never¬ 
theless  the  policy  inaugurated  by  Mahomet  on  that  very  day 
was  in  the  end  the  destruction  of  the  house  of  AH,  and  the 
ruin  of  the  Ansar,  their  families,  their  homes,  their  whole 
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city,  and  their  descendants.  The  conquest  of  the  faithful 
became  the  spoil  and  the  heritage  of  the  infidel  Ommeyades, 
the  descendants  of  Abou  Sophyan  and  of  Hind,  and  the 
enemies  and  persecutors  of  the  Prophet  obtained  supreme 
power  in  every  theatre  of  conquest,  to  the  confusion  of  the 
true  believers.  ^loawiyah,  the  son  of  Hind,  became  caliph 
of  Syria ;  his  son  Yezid,  who  succeeded  him,  was  noted  for 
his  impiety  and  debauchery,  and  he  it  was  who  ordered  the 
destruction  of  the  City  of  the  Prophet — Medinet-en-nebi. 

Walid,  who  became  governor  of  Cufa,  was  the  son  of  the 
very  Ocba  who  was  knowm  to  have  spit  in  the  face  of  the  Pro¬ 
phet  and  to  have  nearly  strangled  him,  and  who  was  condemned 
to  death  by  the  Prophet  himself.  His  son,  called  ‘  the  Son 
‘  of  Hell,’  nevertheless  became  governor  of  Cufa.  His 
character  is  sufficiently  portrayed  in  the  following  anecdote. 
Having  spent  the  night  in  an  orgy  of  wine  and  singing  women, 
he  heard  in  the  dawn  the  voice  of  the  Muezzin  calling  to 
prayer  from  the  top  of  the  minaret.  In  the  loose  dress  of  his 
revel,  and  hot  with  wine,  he  went  to  the  mosque,  mounted  the 
pulpit,  and  i*ecited  as  iviam  the  customary  prayer;  when  he 
had  gone  through  it,  thinking  probably  of  the  songs  he  had  just 
been  singing,  he  turned  to  the  assembly  and  said,  ‘  Shall  I  give 
‘  you  another  ?’  ‘  By  Allah  /’  said  a  pious  Mussulman,  ‘  1  ex- 

‘  pected  nothing  better  from  thee  ;  but  I  little  thought  ever  to 
‘  see  such  a  governor  here;’  and,  joined  by  the  rest  of  the 
congregation,  he  began  to  tear  up  the  paving-stones  of  the 
mosque  to  hurl  them  at  the  head  of  the  profane  governor. 
W alid  slipped  away  and  got  back  to  his  drinking  party,  singing 
from  a  profane  poet,  ‘  Wherever  there  are  wine  and  female 
‘  singers,  there  am  I  to  be  found ;  for  I  am  not  a  dry  flint 
‘  without  a  feeling  for  what  is  good.’  A  poet  of  the  day,  Ho- 
taia,  thought  the  adventure  so  good  that  he  sang  of  it  thus : 
‘  On  the  day  of  the  last  Judgment,  Hotaia  will  bear  witness 
‘  that  Walid  does  not  deserve  the  fault  men  now  find  with 
‘  him.  What  has  he  done  when  all  is  told?  As  soon  as  he 
finished  saying  his  prayer,  he  asked  Do  you  want  any 
‘  “  more?”  It  is,  however,  fortunate  that  they  stopped  thee, 
‘  Walid,  or  thou  wouldst  have  gone  on  praying  till  the  end  of 
‘  the  world.’ 

Such  were  the  men  who  were  advanced  to  power  by  the 
policy  of  the  Prophet.  The  throne  of  Egypt  was  filled  wdth  a 
treacherous  renegade,  the  esj)ecial  object  of  the  Prophet’s  de¬ 
testation  in  his  lifetime,  whom  he  had  wanted  to  put  to  death; 
indeed  the  conquest  of  the  world  by  Islam  was  made  in  fact  by 
infidels  who  had  no  more  religion  than  their  savage  forefathers, 
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or  than  a  Bedouin  of  the  present  day,  but  Avho  were  its  chiefs 
in  the  same  way  and  for  the  same  reason  as  Alexander  VI. 
or  Leo  X.  became  the  chiefs  of  Catholic  Christianity.  Nor 
indeed  was  it  much  better  with  the  masses.  Under  the  terror  of 
the  sword  of  the  ferocious  Khaled,  whole  tribes  of  Bedouins 
professed  Islam,  it  is  true,  but  it  w'as  a  mere  profession  which 
passed  away  with  the  terror  of  the  sword  that  caused  it,  and 
the  majority  of  the  tribes  endeavoured  to  cast  it  off  as  soon  as 
the  Prophet  was  dead.  Thousands  of  Arabs  knew  nothing 
more  of  the  creed  than  the  first  five  words  of  the  Coran — ‘  In 
‘  the  name  of  Allah,  the  Clement  and  Merciful.’  And  in  the 
next  century  the  Arabs  who  conquered  Egypt  and  scattered 
themselves  along  the  borders  of  the  Sahara,  were  found  by 
travellers  and  missionaries  of  the  caliph  to  have  forgotten  the 
religion  of  Mahomet,  to  be  drinkers  of  wine,  and  to  have  re¬ 
verted  to  the  rites  and  practices  of  Arab  heathendom  as  if  the 
Prophet  had  never  existed.  Under  the  caliphate  of  Omar  an 
Arab  was  brought  before  the  Caliph  accused  of  having  married 
two  sisters.  On  being  question^  by  the  Caliph,  he  said  he 
knew  of  no  law  to  the  contrary ;  and  when  told  he  must  re¬ 
pudiate  one  of  the  sisters,  he  cried,  ‘  What  an  abominable 
‘  religion !  I  have  never  got  the  slightest  good  from  it,’  ignorant 
that  in  saying  this  he  was  exposing  himself  to  the  punishment 
of  death  as  a  blasphemer  and  a  renegade. 

So  far  as  the  Arab  race  is  concerned,  Mohammedanism,  as 
a  religion,  has  had  no  root  and  no  vitality.  There  is  no  ground 
for  supposing  that  Mahomet’s  design  of  a  future  for  his  creed 
extended  beyond  his  own  race,  yet  it  was  altogether  beyond 
the  pale  of  the  Semitic  nations  that  Islam  was  destined  to 
have  its  most  astounding  success.  What  Mahomet  really  did 
was  to  invent  a  religion  for  the  nomad  hordes  of  Asia  :  it  was 
to  the  cry  of  ‘  Allah  Akbar  ’  that  the  swarms  of  Turks  and 
Tartars,  the  hosts  of  Alp  Arslan,  Othman,  Genghis  Khan, 
and  Tamerlane,  surged  up  from  the  vast  steppes  of  Asia,  and 
overran  the  most  ancient  seats  of  civilisation,  and  spread  deso¬ 
lation  around  them.  With  nomad  and  semi-barbarous  Asiatic 
hordes  it  will  remain  a  religion  until  they,  in  their  turn,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  are  drawn  within  the  sphere  of  a  purer  civilisation. 

With  the  Arabs  Islam  was  simply  a  means  of  banding 
together  those  wild,  dispersed  and  predatory  tribes,  and  forming 
them  into  a  nation.  It  gave  them  a  consciousness  of  their 
collected  strength,  which  was  really  immense,  and  no  power 
in  the  world  at  that  time  was  capable  of  resisting  it. 

As  for  the  extraordinary  man  who  thus  succeeded  in  giving 
a  new  creed  to  the  world,  his  mission  was  fitly  terminated  by 
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his  last  triumj)hant  procession  to  Mecca  with  his  immense 
cortege  of  adherents,  and  three  months  afterwards  he  died  at 
Medina ;  the  immediate  cause  was  a  fever,  though  he  believed 
his  health  was  undermined  by  the  attempt  of  a  Jewish  woman 
to  jx)ison  him  at  Chaibhar.  It  was  characteristic  of  his  character 
and  of  his  creed  that  among  his  last  prayer  was  one  of  great 
fervency  for  the  entire  destruction  of  Jews  and  Christians. 
In  other  respects  he  died  in  a  manner  not  unbecoming  the 
character  he  assumed,  and  in  the  full  conviction  that  he  was 
immediately  to  be  taken  up  to  Paradise. 

To  form  a  correct  appreciation  of  such  a  man  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  tasks  of  history,  and  in  order  rightly  to  do  it 
it  is  necessary  to  fathom  the  abysses  of  the  human  conscience 
itself,  and  to  endeavour  to  discriminate  between  the  confused 
boundary-lines  of  good  and  evil  which  lie  within  it.  Every  one  is 
aware  how  insidiously  the  promptings  of  self-advantage,  vanity, 
or  ambition,  are  apt  to  mix  themselves  up  with  nobler  passions, 
and  ultimately  to  supplant  them  altogether.  The  beginnings 
of  self-deception  in  such  cases  are  always  difficult  of  appre¬ 
hension.  If  such  is  the  case  with  ordinary  persons,  in  the 
case  of  a  career  like  Mahomet’s  it  is  impossible  to  separate 
entirely  real  enthusiasm  from  self-deception  and  imposture. 
That  he  went  through  these  stages  no  candid  inquirer  can 
doubt.  Perhaps  it  may  be  an  approximation  to  the  truth  if 
we  said  that  while  in  a  state  of  oppression  at  Mecca  his  career 
was  made  up  of  much  real  enthusiasm  and  little  deceit,  but 
that  at  Medina,  inflated  by  the  i)08session  of  absolute  power, 
urged  on  by  the  Insatiable  promptings  of  ambition,  and  intoxi¬ 
cated  with  the  fumes  of  sanguinary  and  merciless  vengeance, 
his  career  was  a  mixture  of  immense  and  shameless  imposture, 
still  leavened  >vith  bursts  of  the  old  enthusiasm. 

As  he  assumed  the  character  of  a  prophet,  one  is  naturally 
led  to  compare  him  with  the  mighty  spiritual  leaders  of  the 
chosen  people  of  his  own  Semitic  race,  whose  majesty  Michael 
Angelo  alone  has  fitly  been  able  to  interpret,  with  Moses,  with 
Elijah,  with  Isaiah,  and  Avith  Ezekiel ;  yet  the  Arabian  is  but 
a  sorry  and  barbarous  counterfeit  of  these  grand  types  of 
humanity.  One  chapter  of  Hosea  or  Amos  contains  more 
grandeur  of  soul  and  more  literary  value  than  the  whole  of  the 
Coran.  Thus,  in  his  highest  flights,  Mahomet  never  rises  above 
the  dignity  of  a  coarse  and  ignorant  imitation  of  a  Hebrew 
prophet ;  -while  in  his  lowest  abasement,  as  in  the  scene  of  the 
massacre  of  the  Coraitza,  for  example,  he  looms  through  his¬ 
tory  with  the  sanguinary  darkness  of  a  king  of  Dahomey  or 
Ashantee.  As  the  founder  of  a  religion,  it  would  be  bias- 
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jihemy  to  name  him  in  the  same  breath  with  one  to  whom  he 
presumed  to  declare  himself  a  rival,  of  whose  mission  and  in¬ 
carnation  he  could  appreciate  neither  the  beauty,  the  spotless- 
uess,  nor  the  truth.  Place  side  by  side  a  narrative  of  the 
origin  of  Christianity  and  a  narrative  of  the  origin  of  the  faith 
of  Islam,  and  wthout  another  word  of  argument  the  di\’inity 
of  the  one  and  the  humanity  of  the  other  are  apparent.  But 
if  we  compare  Mahomet  wdth  another  founder  of  a  religion, 
Bouddha,  Bouddha  appears,  in  his  doctrine  of  self-abnegation 
and  in  his  spiritual  conception  of  human  nature  and  the  des¬ 
tinies  of  man,  to  stand  as  much  above  Mahomet  as  Mahomet 
does  above  the  founder  of  American  Mormonism.  As  in 
Mahomet’s  moral  conduct  of  life,  so  in  all  his  religious  concep¬ 
tions,  there  is  a  coarseness  and  grossness  suited  only  to  the 
semi-barbarous  nations  who  have  remained  faithful  to  his  creed. 
The  distinguishing  mark,  however,  of  Mahomet’s  whole  life 
and  character  is  a  savage  incongruity ;  he  Avas  a  strange  mix¬ 
ture  of  barbarity  and  gentleness,  of  severity  and  of  licen¬ 
tiousness,  of  ignorance  and  elevation  of  character,  of  credulity 
and  astuteness,  of  ambition  and  simplicity  of  life,  of  religious 
conviction  and  low  imposture  ;  but  the  most  astonishing  trait 
of  his  character,  and  that  which  made  him  indeed  a  great  man, 
Avas  an  invincible  belief  in  himself,  in  the  ever-present  protec¬ 
tion  and  favour  of  God,  and  in  the  destiny  of  the  religion  he 
Avas  to  found.  The  indissoluble  tenacity  of  his  belief  in  spite 
of  the  tremendous  difficulties  Avhich  beset  his  career  forms  the 
real  grandeur  of  his  character. 

^Mahomet  is  the  only  founder  of  a  religion  of  Avhose  personal 
appearance  we  possess  authentic  details.  He  was  a  little 
above  the  middle  height,  strongly  but  sparely  made,  with 
broad  shoulders  and  a  slight  stoop ;  his  hair  Avas  black,  and  in 
the  j)rime  of  life  clustered  over  his  ears ;  his  moustache  and 
beard  were  also  black,  the  latter  abundant  and  reaching  some 
way  doAA'n  his  chest ;  his  forehead  A\'as  large  Avith  a  vein  on  it 
Avluch  SAvelled  Avhen  he  aa'us  angry;  his  complexion  was  fair 
for  an  Arab ;  his  eyes  Avere  large,  black,  and  piercing,  but 
bloodshot  and  restless ;  his  teeth  Avere  Avhite  and  well  formed, 
but  stood  apart ;  his  walk  Avas  so  rapid  that  people  had  to 
run  to  keep  up  Avith  him,  and  his  gait  is  described  as  being 
like  that  of  a  man  striding  downhill.  He  was  simple  in  his 
apparel ;  he  never  wore  silk  but  once  in  his  life,  and  then 
tlirew  it  aside  in  disgust,  saying  it  Avas  no  fit  dress  for  a  man. 
His  general  attire  Avas  white  and  red  or  striped  cotton ;  like  all 
Arabs,  he  had  no  taste  for  comfort,  and  the  luxurious  refine¬ 
ments  of  artificial  life  Avere  not  knoAvn  to  him,  or  Avould  have 
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been  despised  had  they  become  so ;  a  bed  of  palm-tree  fibre, 
a  low  hut  of  burnt  tiling  with  a  palm-tree  roof,  would  have 
been  by  him  preferred  to  a  palace.  Still  he  was  in  some  things 
of  extremely  delicate  and  sensitive  taste,  as  in  the  use  of  per¬ 
fumes  and  in  his  distaste  for  unpleasant  odours.  At  Medina 
he  once  sent  back  a  dish  of  mutton  to  the  sender  untouched, 
because  it  was  flavoured  with  onions,  saying  that  they  were 
disagreeable  to  the  angel  who  \'isited  him ;  he  never  travelled 
without  toothpicks  and  antimony  for  his  eyes  ;  he  was  a  good 
listener  in  conversation,  and  never  in  shaking  hands  was  the 
first  to  withdraw  his  owm ;  he  was  not  addicted  to  any  of  the 
games  or  sports  of  which  the  Arabs  were  passionately  fond, 
and  was,  in  all  things,  most  unlike  the  heroic  ideal  of  Arab 
character. 

The  Prophet  could  little  foresee  in  the  triumph  of  his 
later  years  that  his  own  country  of  Arabia  would,  as  later 
travellers  have  verified,  be  the  country  of  all  the  East  in 
which  Mohammedanism  occupies  the  least  place  in  the  belief 
of  the  inhabitants.  The  Arab  race,  however,  will  ever  have 
a  romantic  and  intellectual  interest  for  the  observer  of  history, 
as  the  last  surviving  nationality  of  that  grfeat  Semitic  family 
so  mysteriously  and  prodigiously  active  in  the  obscure  dawn  of 
civilisation,  who  built  stupendous  cities  and  engaged  in  the 
work  of  industry  and  commerce  on  a  gigantic  scale ;  who 
were  inspired  by  the  sublimest  conceptions  of  religious  belief  and 
of  the  theocratic  government  of  the  universe  before  the  Indo- 
European  race  had  even  made  its  appearance  upon  the  theatre 
of  the  world.  It  was  the  Semitic  family  which  covered  the 
plains  of  Mesopotamia  and  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates  with 
cities  fit  rivals  of  the  Aramaic  capitals  of  Nineveh  and 
Bab/lon ;  w'hich  laid  the  foundations  of  primeval  civilisation 
in  ^Ethiopia  and  Southern  Arabia;  which  from  Tyre  and 
Carthage  crossed  the  most  distant  oceans  with  their  fleets; 
which  have  left  behind  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  a  moniunent 
of  their  former  spiritual  supremacy  more  venerable  and  more 
imperishable  than  any  structure  raised  by  the  hands  of  man. 
They  are  the  only  race  besides  the  Indo-European  who  have 
had  any  important  share  in  the  dominion  of  the  civilised  world, 
in  the  evolution  of  spiritual  and  religious  truth,  and  they  alone 
share  with  the  Aryan  races  the  possession  of  the  highest  type 
of  physical  beauty  and  intellectual  culture. 
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Weather  Forecctii  and  Storm  Warnings. 


Art.  II. — 1.  Report  of  a  Committee  appointed  by  the  Royal 
Society,  the  Admiralty,  and  the  Board  of  Trade,  to  consider 
certain  Questions  relating  to  the  Meteorological  Department  of 
the  Board  of  Trade.  Presented  to  Parliament,  April,  1866. 

2.  The  Laxo  of  Storms  considered  in  connexion  xcith  the  ordi¬ 
nary  Movements  oj  the  Atmosphere.  By  H.W.  Dove,  F.R.S. 
With  Diagrams  and  Charts  of  Storms.  Second  Edition. 
Translated  by  Robert  H.  Scott,  M.  A.  London :  1862. 

3.  Proceedings  of  the  British  Meteorological  Society.  Edited 
by  James  Glaisher,  F.R.S.,  Secretary.  London :  1865. 

4.  Meteorographica,  or  Methods  of  Mapping  the  Weather. 
Illustrated  by  upwards  of  600  printed  and  lithographed  dia¬ 
grams  referring  to  the  weather  of  a  large  part  of  Europe 
during  the  month  of  December  1861.  By  Francis  Gal- 
ton,  F.R.S.  1863. 

HThe  Science  of  the  "Weather,  taking  that  term  in  its  largest 
sense,  as  comprehending  the  fruits  of  dally  meteorological 
observation,  is  the  most  popular  of  all  topics  and  the  most 
familiar  of  all  inquiries,  yet  it  is  the  least  systematic  and  the 
most  backward  of  all  the  sciences  founded  on  induction.  In 
one  view  all  mankind  are  making  loose  observations  and 
vague  prophecies  about  the  weather,  for  the  business  and 
the  enjoyments  of  each  day  are  continually  affected  by 
it.  This  is  pre-eminently  the  knowledge  which  ‘  comes  home 
‘  to  men’s  business  and  bosoms.’  The  child  with  his  toys  and 
projects,  the  youth  with  his  sports  and  holidays,  the  man 
widi  his  infinite  variety  of  pursuits  and  undertakings,  each  and 
all  look  at  the  skies,  note  the  winds,  and  observe  the  clouds. 
What  these  presage  is  the  first  theme  of  the  morning,  the  pro¬ 
verbial  sequence  to  an  Englishman’s  greeting,  the  earliest  and 
latest  topic  amongst  cultivators  of  the  soil  and  sportsmen  in  the 
field.  So  long  have  such  habits  prevailed,  that  it  might  be 
fairly  presumed  that  some  precise  and  undisputed  results 
of  so  much  weather-wisdom  and  weather-colloquy  must  have 
been  attained.  We  ought  by  this  time  to  have  settled  upon 
some  broader  basis  than  a  shepherd’s  proverb  what  are  the 
trustworthy  signs  and  indications  of  the  immediate  future. 
We  must  have  learned  something  worth  recording  of  atmo¬ 
spheric  causes  and  effects.  So  many  thousand  blasts  have  not 
blown,  so  many  thousand  storms  have  not  raged,  so  many  thou¬ 
sand  showers  have  not  fallen,  without  at  least  arousing  us  to 
record  their  varied  phenomena,  and  enabling  us  to  foretell  their 
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recurrence.  These  are  phenomena  that  strike  all  men.  They 
are  not  merely  to  be  found  in  the  laboratory  or  the  remote  and 
studious  observatory,  but  they  appeal  to  the  senses  of  the  entire 
communities  where  they  occur.  Literally  they  speak  to  us 
in  tones  of  thunder  and  in  winged  words.  The  fruits  of  the 
earth,  the  flocks  of  the  field,  the  fixxl  and  raiment  of  man¬ 
kind,  in  a  large  manner  depend  u]X)n  aerial  conditions  and 
oppositions.  Confining  our  attention  thus  far  to  the  land,  how 
momentous  are  the  consequences  of  the  weather ;  and  yet,  after 
all  the  years  that  have  elapsed,  the  manifold  phenomena  which 
have  been  observed,  the  desolation  and  destruction  with  which 
w'e  have  been  afflicted,  our  ignorance  of  the  true  causes  of  these 
things,  or  rather  of  their  times  and  conditions  of  visitation,  is 
almost  as  great  this  day  as  it  was  centuries  ago.  AVeather 
prophets  still  hold  amongst  us  about  the  same  rank  as  astrolo¬ 
gers.  A  clever  charlatan  may  even  now  make  a  profit  of  a  silly 
weather  almanac,  and  the  common  people  still  believe  in 
antiquated  weather  proverbs.  Yet  all  these  pretensions  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  weather  are  purely  empirical.  Not  seldom 
the  instincts  of  the  lower  animals  are  a  surer  guide  to  ajv 
proaching  atmospheric  changes  than  the  knowledge  and  expe¬ 
rience  of  man.  For  in  truth  the  causes  of  these  phenomena 
are  still  most  imperfectly  understood ;  and  although  it  is  certain 
that  every  change  of  the  weather,  even  in  our  own  variable 
climate,  must  be  the  result  of  certain  physieal  laws,  no  success¬ 
ful  attempt  has  yet  been  made  to  reduce  them  to  a  theory 
capable  oi  explaining  their  effects. 

To  ascertain  if  any,  and  what  amount  of  faith  may  be  put 
in  the  mass  of  popular  prognostics  w'hich  have  been  handed 
down  traditionally  from  age  to  age  and  generation  to  generation, 
they  should  be  locally  collected,  and  then  submitted  to  the 
scrutiny  of  science  and  the  comparisons  of  experience.  The 
aneient  and  still  extensively  prevailing  belief  in  lunar  influence 
upon  the  weather  can  only  be  established  or  eradicated  by 
rigorous  scientific  reasoning  and  observation.  Dr.  ISIarcet 
examined  a  register  of  the  weather  kept  at  Geneva  for 
thirty-four  years  to  test  the  popular  opinion  that  changes  of 
weather  (limiting  the  expression  to  changes  ‘  from  clear 
‘  weather  to  rain,  or  from  rain  to  elear  weather’)  occurred 
more  frequently  on  the  four  principal  days  of  the  lunar  phase* 
than  on  other  days.  The  results  which  he  obtained  seemed 
‘  upon  the  whole  to  lend  some  support  to  the  vulgar  opinion  of 
‘  the  influence  of  new  and  full  moon,  but  none  whatever  to  any 
‘  special  influence  of  the  first  and  third  quarters.’  Against 
this  slight  support  must  be  brought  the  results  of  observati'.ns 
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made  at  the  Greenwich  Observatory  since  1840,  from  which  it 
seems  that  changes  of  weather  have  been  found  to  be  as  fre¬ 
quent  at  every  age  of  the  moon  as  when  she  is  seven,  fourteen, 
twenty-one,  or  twenty-eight  days  old. 

We  by  no  means  deny  that  solar  and  lunar  influences  may 
affect  our  atmosphere  in  modes  at  present  uncertain.  M. 
Wolf,  Director  of  the  Observatory  at  Berne,  in  connexion 
with  his  laborious  study  of  the  solar  s[)ots,  conceived  a  con¬ 
nexion  between  them  and  the  weather,  believing  that  the  years 
in  which  the  spots  are  more  numerous  are  drier  and  more  fertile 
than  others,  while  those  years  in  which  the  spots  are  few  are 
more  moist  and  stormy.  Other  astronomers  have  propounded 
theories  of  solar  influence  in  the  production  of  meteorological 
phenomena,  and  have  expended  an  amount  of  labour  in  their 
pursuits  and  speculations  of  which  the  world  at  large  has  no  con¬ 
ception.  All  their  theories,  however,  demand  as  a  basis  regis¬ 
ters  of  long  meteorological  periods;  and  from  the  comparatively 
recent  establishment  of  correct  thermometrical  and  barometrical 
registrations,  such  theories  must  be  vague  and  incomplete, 
though  they  may  perhaps  contain  the  germ  of  truths  yet  to  be 
completely  discernetl  and  established  upon  a  sound  induction 
from  more  abundant  observations. 

We  are  here  adverting  principally  to  ordinary  observations 
such  as  any  individual  or  body  of  individuals  may  regularly 
make,  and  not  to  more  important  matters  such  as  public  storm 
warnings,  w'hich,  being  derived  from  numerous  observations 
over  large  oceanic  and  terrestrial  areas,  can  only  be  regularly  and 
successfully  accomplished  by  a  Government  department,  or  by 
arrangements  made  under  Government  supervision  and  paid 
for  by  public  funds.  Private  scientific  societies  or  even  private 
individuals,  however,  may  perform  their  appropriate  work,  and 
at  a  small  expense,  the  chief  outlay  being  for  instruments, 
which  should  alw'ays  be  of  the  best  order,  and  not  infrequently 
compared  with  the  ‘  standards.’ 

Amongst  several  societies  of  this  character,  we  are  pleased  to 
see  that  one  has  been  established  in  Switzerland,  and  that  the 
Helvetic  society  now  numbers  eighty-six  meteorological  sta¬ 
tions.  In  that  land  of  huge  mountains  every  important  atmo¬ 
spheric  phenomenon  may  be  well  studied.  The  increase  of 
stations,  members,  and  funds  in  such  societies  will  soon  extin¬ 
guish  the  race  of  prognosticating  empirics.  Yet  it  is  dis¬ 
heartening  to  see  how  obstinately  vital  they  still  are.  If  a 
Murphy  is  consigned  to  oblivion  in  this  country,  a  Mathieu 
springs  up  in  France;  and,  curiously  enough,  though  this 
same  Mathieu  (de  la  Drome)  is  dead,  it  is  reported  that  he 
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communicated  his  system  to  his  heir,  who  continues  the  profit¬ 
able  speculation  on  the  inexhaustible  credulity  of  mankind,  in 
spite  of  the  masterly  exposure  of  the  absurdity  of  his  preten¬ 
sions,  which  was  made  by  M.  Le  Verrier  and  published  in  the 
‘  Moniteur  ’  of  April  1863,  by  order  of  the  French  Government. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  if  we  discover  the  vanity  and  discard 
the  fallacies  of  such  prognosticators  as  these — if  we  divest  our¬ 
selves  of  the  illusions  of  vulgar  proverbs,  prevalent  prejudices, 
and  provincial  superstitions — what  remains  ?  And  is  there  in 
reality  any  ground  for  attempting  to  prognosticate  the  weather 
at  all  ?  After  so  many  failures,  and  with  only  occasional  suc¬ 
cesses,  which  may  apparently  be  regarded  only  as  fortunate 
conjectures,  can  we  look  for  any  scientific  basis  on  which  to 
found  future  forecasts  ? 

In  reply,  we  must  first  define  the  intervals  between  the 
prognostication  and  the  actual  subsequent  weather.  For  short 
intervals  of  time  there  can  be  no  question  that  many  natural 
signs  are  good  prognostics,  simply  because  they  are  nearly 
adjoining  terms  of  a  natural  series.  For  instance,  certain  forms 
of  cirrus  in  the  clouds,  if  accompanying  a  falling  barometer, 
pretty  surely  indicate  rain  shortly  afterwards.  In  mountainous 
countries,  when  the  air  is  very  clear,  and  the  mountains  appear 
quite  close,  and  the  falling  of  water  in  cascades  is  more  dis¬ 
tinctly  heard  than  at  other  times,  the  observing  inhabitants  are 
confident  of  coming  rain  ;  and  not  without  reason  and  a  philo¬ 
sophical  cause,  though  it  be  quite  unknown  to  the  observers. 
When  the  atmosphere  is  warm  and  dry,  the  outlines  of  distant 
objects  are  hazy  and  indistinct,  owing  to  the  dust  which  is 
suspended  in  the  air,  the  sun  at  such  times  appearing  par¬ 
ticularly  red.  But  when  a  moist  wind  sets  in,  its  aqueous 
vapour  condenses  itself  at  once  in  the  dust  in  the  air,  which 
thus  becomes  heavy  and  sinks  to  the  ground.  The  air  then 
becomes  unusually  clear,  and  the  moist  wind  will  in  all  pro¬ 
bability  speedily  occasion  rain.  Again,  a  clear  sunset  is  gene¬ 
rally  accepted  as  a  sign  of  fair  weather.  The  reason  is  that 
rain  generally  comes  from  the  west,  and  if  the  sunset  be  clear 
and  golden,  it  is  a  proof  that  at  least  for  some  time  no  rain 
is  coming  from  that  quarter.  Such  tokens  as  these  have  been 
approved  by  long  exj)erience,  and  are  explicable  upon  such 
sound  principles  as  those  mentioned. 

So  likewise  at  sea  there  are  similar  trustworthy  prognostics 
of  weather-changes,  and  these  have  been  noted  by  seamen 
who  knew  little  of  their  philosophy.  For  example,  it  is  a 
prevalent  opinion  amongst  seamen  that  lightning,  when  seen  in 
the  Atlantic  during  winter,  indicates  the  approach  or  con- 
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tinuance  of  bad  weather ;  and  such  is  generally  the  result.  It 
may  not  be  easy  to  trace  the  cause,  which,  however,  may  be 
the  contact  of  two  gales,  and  the  advance  of  a  new  storm  in 
the  steps  of  one  receding.  Flashes  of  lightning  may  be  caused 
by  the  passage  of  the  electric  current  through  the  intervening 
air  from  one  gale  to  another.  As  a  general  rule,  the  closer 
storms  are  to  one  another,  and  the  more  they  overlap  each 
other,  the  more  lightning  will  flash. 

From  the  nature  of  their  calling,  seamen  are  commonly 
familiar  with  the  usual  indications  of  the  near  approach  of  bad 
weather,  and  even  a  casual  voyager  soon  becomes  acquainted 
with  them.  The  most  frequent  antecedents  of  a  great  storm 
at  sea  are  calm  and  close  sultry  weather,  with  a  falling  baro¬ 
meter  ;  clouds  assuming  the  appearance  of  dark  wool,  and 
stretching  across  the  sky  in  deep  folds,  the  edge  of  each  fold 
being  fringetl  with  deep  red ;  masses  of  cirrus  rolled  up  into 
balls  like  big  heaps  of  cotton,  or  torn  and  dragged  into  a 
thousand  odd  shapes ;  sudden  gloom,  Avith  rain  and  occasional 
gusts  of  wind,  low  scud  flying  rapidly  across  the  sky,  and  now 
and  then  forming  into  long  bands  or  belts ;  a  peculiar  moaning 
sound  in  the  air,  and  sometimes  a  long  heavy  swell  from  the 
direction  whence  the  storm  is  coming.  All  these  are  tokens 
which  no  experienced  seaman  disregarils. 

These  are  the  signs  of  imminent  changes  and  storms,  and 
merely  require  minute  observation ;  but  when  we  have  to  con¬ 
sider  forecasts  for  longer  intervals  and  over  extended  areas, 
the  case  is  very  diiferent,  and  we  pass  from  common  observation 
to  science  and  calculation. 

Meteorological  science,  strictly  as  a  science,  is  so  compara¬ 
tively  young  and  undeveloped  that  it  has  been  chiefly  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  observation  and  collection  of  phenomena  and 
facts ;  and  hitherto  the  laws  of  atmospheric  phenomena  have 
been  almost  exclusively  determined  and  explained  in  relation 
to  general  causes,  while  the  order  in  which  these  phenomena 
folloAv  one  another,  and  the  causes  of  their  changes  in  different 
localities,  have  been  very  partially  investigated.  We  know, 
for  instance,  that  the  direction  and  force  of  Avinds  are  generally 
explained  as  the  consequence  of  continual  atmospheric  currents 
from  the  equator  to  the  poles,  and  from  the  poles  to  the  equa¬ 
tor,  or  by  the  diurnal  motion  of  our  globe,  by  various  conditions 
of  the  atmosphere  over  the  seas  and  the  continents,  by  the 
line  of  coasts  of  those  seas,  by  chains  of  mountains,  and  by  the 
form  of  the  earth’s  surface.  We  know  also  that  a  decrease 
of  temperature  condenses  vapour,  and  that  such  condensa¬ 
tion  produces  shoAvers  which  are  often  followed  by  electrical 
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phenomena,  and  that  in  consefjuence  of  these  showers  a  cer¬ 
tain  vacuity  is  produced,  and  then  the  surrounding  air  rushes 
towards  this  vacuity.  But  when  we  proceed  to  incjuire  why 
such  phenomena  occur  in  one  place  and  not  in  another,  why 
at  this  time  and  not  at  another,  why  at  the  same  time  at  other 
places  other  phenomena  are  observed,  and  in  what  relation 
these  phenomena  stand  to  each  other  in  order,  in  time,  and  in 
place,  then  Ave  have  at  present  fcAv  satisfactory  answers,  and  it 
is  probable  that  science  will  be  long  in  presenting  them. 

It  is  manifest  also  that  the  more  we  narrow  our  area  of 
observation  the  greater  is  our  chance  of  error.  An  intimate 
connexion  subsists  between  all  parts  of  the  atmosphere ;  it  is 
a  landless  and  uninterrupted  aerial  ocean,  and  therefore  even 
a  tolerable  solution  of  local  atmospheric  problems  can  only 
consist  with  an  acquaintance  with  the  state  of  the  Aveather 
over  a  large  jiortion  of  the  earth.  What  may  appear  to  be 
the  minor  difficulties  of  this  science  are,  in  fact,  parts  of  great 
difficulties  ;  and  even  to  foretell  the  character  of  the  Aveather 
after  an  interval  of  a  fcAV  hours  Avould  demand  a  considerable 
knoAvletlge  of  important  atmospheric  conditions.  ISIeteoro- 
logists  have  learned  by  experience  that  the  changes  of 
weather  in  England,  and  even  in  all  Europe,  are  but  the  effects 
of  AA'idely  operating  causes,  and  bear  relation  to  immense 
systems.  These  systems  reach  southAvard  to  the  trade  winds, 
and  Avith  them  far  in  the  direction  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico; 
while  to  the  north  they  arc  of  unknoAvn  extent.  The  area  <)f 
the  North  Atlantic,  and  esj)ecially  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  appears 
to  exercise  a  most  ini|x>rtant  influence  upon  the  generation  of 
storms  and  the  Aveather  changes  AA'hich  affect  England.  It 
has  become  obA-ious,  therefore,  that  the  only  Avay  of  arriving  at 
a  true  science  of  Aveather  is  by  a  rigorous  induction  from  a 
large  number  of  trustAvorthy  «)bservations  maile  over  a  bn»adly 
extended  basis.  Le  Verrier  is  uoav  acting  uinm  this  conviction 
in  preparing  charts  of  a  portion  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere 
for  each  day  of  the  year  1S64. 

In  order  to  determine  Avhat  Avill  be  the  character  of  any 
following  season,  Ave  ought  to  knoAv  at  the  time  of  inquiry 
w'hat  the  w’-eather  is  at  all  other  places ;  for  the  irregularities 
occurring  in  one  quarter  of  the  globe  are  in  time  transmitted 
to  other  quarters,  and  extremes  in  one  country  are  compen¬ 
sated  by  opposite  extremes  in  another.  The  general  equi¬ 
librium  is  maintained  in  this  manner,  and  the  frequent  shiftings 
of  the  wind  which  disturb  Aveather  ])reviously  settled  and 
apparently  likely  to  continue  so,  Avhile  they  render  such  a 
climate  as  our  oavu  provokingly  Aariable,  at  the  same  time 
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prevent  an  unhealthy  uniformity.  So  important  is  the  agency 
of  the  winds  that  all  changes  of  weather  may  be  attributed  to 
them.  The  quarter  from  which  they  come,  and  the  steadiness 
with  which  they  blow,  govern  our  atmospheric  conditions 
and  our  scientific  conclusions.  ..Eolus  is  indeed  a  king, 
and  Virgil’s  description  of  this  king  and  his  furious  servants 
in  the  first  book  of  the  .^neid  is  not  more  true  to  poetry 
than  to  nature.  Meteorological  science  is  ever  aiming  to  emu¬ 
late  iEolus,  and  in  some  degree  to  render  the  ancient  fiction  a 
modern  fact.  Though  science  may  never  hope  actually  to  sway 
the  sceptre  of  the  winds,  or  to  imprison  them  in  rocky  cells,  or 
to  direct  their  courses,  yet,  by  foreseeing  and  foretelling,  by 
evading  and  escaping,  by  measuring  force  and  anticipating 
rage,  she  may  so  far  understand  as  by  human  sagacity  to  control 
or  avoid  the  malice  of  the  fiercest  winds.  To  science  prospec¬ 
tively  we  may  apply  the  words  in  Avhich  the  jwet  depicts  the 
restraining  jM)wer  of  King  .tEolus ; — 

‘  mollitque  animos,  et  temperat  iras. 

Ni  faciat,  maria  nc  terras  coeluinque  profundum 

Quippe  ferant  rapidi  secum,  verrantque  per  auras.’ 

What  has  already  been  accomplished  in  reducing  to  shape 
our  knowledge  of  the  Avinds  sweeping  over  the  globe,  may  l)e 
found  in  the  important  volume  of  Professor  Dove,  of  Berlin,  a 
translation  of  Avhich  we  have  cited  at  the  head  of  this  article. 
The  motions  of  the  atmosphere  in  the  different  zones  are  now 
classed  under  three  typical  forms: — 1.  Permanent  Avinds,  as 
the  trade  Avinds  of  the  torrid  zone ;  2.  Periodical  Avinds,  as 
the  monsoons  of  the  Indian  Ocean ;  3.  Changeable  A\'inds,  as 
the  Avinds  of  the  temperate  and  frigid  zones.  To  classify  and 
discuss  the  phenomena  connected  Avith  these  AA'inds  is  a  very 
onerous  task,  and  one  which  cannot  be  said  to  be  completed, 
though  Dove  has  done  much  in  this  direction.  The  atmo¬ 
sphere,  as  he  remarks,  is  continually  striA-ing  to  obtain  equi¬ 
librium  Avithout  ever  succeeding.  The  character  of  the  distur¬ 
bance  and  the  process  of  restoration  of  the  equilibrium  exhibit 
in  every  case  a  distinct  type,  so  that  the  problem  Avhich  presents 
itself  to  the  meteorologist  is  to  discover  the  typical  form  of  the 
phenomenon,  Avhich  presents  in  each  several  case  of  its  occur¬ 
rence  variations  of  more  or  less  extent  from  the  original  type. 
When  we  reflect  hoAv  many  agencies  are  at  work  disturbing  the 
atmospheric  equilibrium — the  radiation  Avhose  extent  varies 
from  day  to  day — the  infinite  variety  in  the  surface  of  the 
ground — the  mountainous  barriers  and  extensive  deserts — the 
oceanic  currents,  and  the  different  forms  in  Avhich  aqueous 
vapour  presents  itself — we  are  disposed  to  marvel  how  any  such 
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diagram  of  the  winds  of  the  globe  as  Maury  has  presented  can 
be  constructed  out  of  so  many  complexities.  The  calms, 
indeed,  in  the  face  of  all  these  endless  mobilities,  may  excite 
our  astonishment  in  a  greater  degree  than  the  winds.  Never¬ 
theless,  Avithout  some  approximation  to  an  understanding  of 
the  winds,  without  charting  them  carefully,  and  noting  their 
phenomena  continually,  all  weather-warnings  must  be  unsatis¬ 
factory  and  useless ;  and  in  respect  of  storms,  the  law  of 
storms  is  but  another  term  for  the  law  of  winds. 

We  now  see  how  numerous  must  be  the  observations,  how 
wide  the  area,  how  sound  the  inductions,  in  order  to  qualify 
any  meteorologist  to  enter  upon  the  field  of  forecasts,  and  to 
warrant  a  hope  of  final  success. 

The  whole  kingdom — we  might  almost  say  the  whole  of 
educated  Europe — knows  that  in  this  country  we  have  for 
some  years  past  been  making  official  attempts  at  weather  fore¬ 
casts  and  storm  waniings.  Visitors  to  the  sea-coast  have 
beheld  mysterious  drums  and  cones  hoisted  to  \dew,  and  signi¬ 
ficantly  varied  or  combined ;  and  even  the  common  people  have 
had  ocular  evidence  that  certain  Government  officers  were 
engt^ed  in  studying  the  signs  of  the  weather  on  behalf  of  the 
securing  community.  The  public  have  also  long  been  familiar, 
through  announcement  in  the  daily  journals,  with  the  weather 
prognostications  of  the  late  Admiral  Fitzroy,  and  it  is  desirable 
at  the  outset  to  explain  how  all  these  proceedings  came  to  bear 
an  official  stamp. 

Impressed  wath  the  im{K)rtance  of  a  well  and  widely  con¬ 
certed  plan  of  meteorological  observations  at  sea,  a  conference, 
consisting  of  representatives  from  different  maritime  countries, 
met  at  Brussels  in  1853.  They  made  recommendations  to 
secure  accuracy  of  instruments,  and  prepared  a  form  of 
meteorological  register,  and  subsequently  the  Meteorological 
Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade  was  constituted,  with  the 
late  Admiral  Fitzroy  at  its  head.  The  avowed  main  object  of 
this  Department  was  the  discussion  and  utilisation  of  meteoro¬ 
logical  observations  made  at  sea  in  all  parts  of  the  globe,  and 
the  opinion  of  the  Royal  Society  was  sought  as  to  those  desi¬ 
derata  of  meteorological  science  to  which  the  Department  should 
direct  its  attention.  The  President  and  Council  of  the  Royal 
Society  replied  in  detail,  enumerating  the  chief  desiderata,  and 
expressing  their  opinions.  In  the  course  of  subsequent  corre¬ 
spondence,  they  stated  that  it  would  be  most  important,  both 
in  a  theoretical  and  practical  point  of  view,  to  procure  statistics 
of  the  direction  and  force  of  the  wind  in  those  parts  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  which  are  usually  traversed  by  ships.  In 
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short,  they  specified  such  points  of  inquiry  as  amounted  to  a 
summary  of  instructions  according  to  which  the  Meteorological 
Department  should  pursue  its  labours.  It  cannot,  therefore, 
be  said  that  its  objects  were  undefined,  or  left  to  caprice,  or 
fancy,  or  theory.  There  is  no  indication  that  it  was  a  part  of 
the  functions  of  this  Department,  as  originally  instituted,  to 
publish  undiscussed  observations,  or  to  speculate  in  meteoro¬ 
logical  theories.  Nothing  at  all  was  proposed  respecting  prog¬ 
nostications  of  the  Aveather,  although  these  might  be  included 
in  the  xdtimate  issue  and  ripest  fruit  of  such  discussions. 

It  appears  that  Avhen  this  Department  Avas  first  established, 
its  superintendent,  the  late  Admiral  Fitzroy,  took  efficient 
measures  to  give  effect  to  the  Avishes  of  the  Royal  Society,  by 
distributing  information  on  the  methods  of  observing,  by  pro¬ 
curing  verified  instruments,  by  lending  them  Avith  discrimina¬ 
tion  to  the  captains  of  merchant  ships,  and  by  supplying  the 
Royal  Navy  Avith  more  than  one  thousand  sets  of  instruments, 
while  nearly  the  same  number  A\'ere  lent  to  captains  in  the 
merchant  service.  As  the  result,  no  less  than  1,298  registers 
were  received,  made  during  voyages  averaging  140  days  at  sea, 
and  containing  in  the  aggregate  about  550,000  separate  sets  of 
observations.  The  steadily  increasing  number  of  these  regis¬ 
ters  was  highly  encouraging,  and  the  more  so  as  the  large 
majority  of  them  seem,  from  internal  evidence,  to  have  been 
execute  Avith  scrupulous  care  and  assiduity.  But  the  silent 
and  unpretending  accumulation  of  these  data  did  not  satisfy 
the  aspirations  of  the  superintendent ;  for  the  Admiral’s  at¬ 
tention  became  gradually  diverted  from  the  legitimate 
and  commendable  pursuits  of  his  position,  and  fearing  an 
accumulation  of  ocean  statistics  far  beyond  the  divided  powers 
of  the  office  to  reduce,  he  felt  himself  justified  in  ceasing  to 
accumulate  further  contributions  of  meteorological  observations 
taken  at  sea.  To  their  available  value  and  prospective  advan¬ 
tages  we  shall  presently  return. 

In  his  report  of  1862  the  Admiral  remarks  : — 

‘  By  continued  and  consecutive  series  of  charts,  several  hundred 
in  number,  constructed  on  the  simultaneous  or  synchronous  principle, 
an  insight  into  the  laws  of  our  atmosphere,  into  meteorological 
dynamics  (distinct  from  statistical  results  previously  obtain^  at 
observatories  and  elsewhere)  has  been  gained,  which  has  enabled  us 
to  know  what  weather  will  prevail  during  the  next  two  or  three  dags, 
and,  as  a  corollary,  when  a  storm  may  occur.  These  seem  satis¬ 
factory  and  rewarding  results.’ 

The  Ck)uncil  of  the  British  Association  had  recommended  in 
1859  occasional  telegraphic  communication  betAveen  a  few 
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wdely  separated  parts  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  by  which 
warnings  of  storms  might  be  given ;  and  certain  resolutions  to 
this  end  Avere  drawn  up  in  concert  Avith  the  Admiral.  Mean¬ 
while  M.  Le  Verrier,  the  Avell-knoAvn  astronomer,  and  director 
of  the  Imperial  Observatory  at  Paris,  had  established  a  system 
of  daily  telegraphing  the  state  of  the  weather,  not  only  from 
various  ports  in  France,  but  also  from  other  j)orts  in  Europe, 
to  Paris,  and  also  from  port  to  j>ort  in  France;  and  he  invited 
the  British  Government  to  join  in  this  system,  which  was 
expressly  confined  to  the  communication  of  the  actual  state  of 
the  Aveather,  and  in  no  way  committed  to  prediction.  It 
appears,  therefore,  that  Avhile  acting  in  consequence  of  these 
requests,  and  in  concert  Avith  these  parties.  Admiral  Fitzroy 
went  beyond  them  all,  and  conceiving  that  sufficient  informa¬ 
tion  had  been  collected  and  digested  in  his  office  during  five 
years  to  enable  him  to  foretell  the  Aveather,  and  desiring  also 
that  jwactical  results  should  now  folloAv  so  much  toil  and  time 
devoted  to  registrations,  he  persevered  in  his  expressed  inten¬ 
tion  of  ‘  forecasting  ’  (to  employ  his  OAvn  expression)  not 
only  storms  announced  by  telegraph  as  already  raging,  but 
also  weather  generally. 

Accordingly,  in  the  summer  of  1860,  arrangementsAvere  made 
for  the  regular  daily  communication  by  telegraph  to  London 
of  the  state  of  the  AA^eather  at  fifteen  stations  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  for  receiving  daily  telegrams  of  Aveather  from  various 
places  in  Europe  through  Paris,  and  for  the  daily  communi¬ 
cation  to  Paris  of  the  state  of  the  Aveather  at  certain  points  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  The  public  Avere  acquainted  AAnth  the 
results  in  the  daily  ncAA'spapers. 

Storm  signals  and  Aveather  Avarnlngs  were  hoisted  for  the 
first  time  at  certain  ports  in  February  1861.  In  August  of 
the  same  year  the  Aveather  predictions  Avere  greatly  enlarged, 
first  by  extending  the  storm  signals  to  many  places  not  pre¬ 
viously  warned,  and  next  by  publishing  daily  forecasts  of  the 
weather  in  the  neAvspapers.  All  these  made  the  name  of 
Admiral  Fitzroy  famous,  and  they  have  been  continued  by  his 
principal  assistant  since  his  lamentable  death.  That  the  storm 
warnings  have  become  very  popular  at  the  ports,  and  have 
greatly  interested  the  public,  is  admitted,  but  not  as  a  proof  of 
their  value  or  accuracy.  They  may,  moreover,  have  exercised 
some  influence  on  foreign  observers,  the  predictions  of  the 
English  office  haA’ing  been  daily  sent  to  Paris.  M.  Le  Verrier 
organised  a  similar  system  of  storm  Avamings,  and  also  pub¬ 
lished  daily  a  very  full  bulletin  of  the  actual  Aveather,  illus¬ 
trated  AAUth  maps  of  barometric  pressure  and  of  Avind.  For 
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some  time  his  bulletins  contained  predictions  of  the  probable 
weather  for  different  parts  of  France,  but  these  have  recently- 
been  discontinued.  At  Berlin  Professor  Dove  has  of  late 
established  a  system  of  storm  warnings  like  our  own ;  while  in 
Italy  a  system  has  been  in  process  of  establishment  on  an 
independent  plan.  Holland  has  done,  and  Prussia  is  doing, 
the  same,  and  there  are  prospects  of  like  proceedings  in  some 
countries  of  less  importance.  We  shall  presently  refer  more 
at  large  to  Russia. 

In  this  state  of  meteorological  proceedings,  the  death  of  Ad¬ 
miral  Fitzroy  appeared  to  present  a  suitable  opportunity  for 
instituting  investigations  which  could  scarcely  have  been  made 
in  his  lifetime  so  independently  and  so  com])letely.  The  result 
of  a  correspondence  between  the  Board  of  Trade  and  the  Royal 
Society  was  the  appointment  of  a  Committee,  consisting  of 
Francis  Galton,*  £sq.,  F.R.S.,  who  was  nominated  by  the 
President  and  Council  of  the  Royal  Society ;  Staff-Commander 
Evans,  R.N.,  F.R.S.,  nominated  by  the  Admiralty;  and  T.  H. 
Fairer,  Esq.,  one  of  the  secretaries  of,  and  nominated  by,  the 
Board  of  Trade.  These  gentlemen  Avere  instructed  to  consider 
and  report  upon  five  questions  proposed  to  them,  which  were 
so  framed  as  to  occasion  a  thorough  examination  of  -what  had 
been  done  and  what  had  been  left  undone  by  the  Department, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  what  remained  to  be  done,  how  it  should 
be  executed,  and  -with  what  staff. 

These  gentlemen  are  the  only  persons  unconnected  with  the 
Depai-tment  Avho  have  examined  into  its  system  and  its  work. 
We  must  therefore  necessarily  acquire  our  information  on  the 
subject  from  them ;  and  although  Ave  have  endeavoured  to 
disentangle  it  from  some  of  the  complexities  in  Avhich  it  is 
involved,  and  to  present  to  our  readers  some  of  the  results  in  a 
simpler  form,  the  verdict  is  substantially  that  of  the  Committee, 
and  our  remarks  are  founded  upon  their  verdict,  which  there  is 
no  apparent  good  reason  for  doubting,  and  Avhich  is  fortified  by 
details  and  figures  sufficient,  Ave  think,  to  uphold  and  corrobo¬ 
rate  it. 

Taking  first  and  separately  the  subject  of  W eather  Forecasts, 


*  Mr.  Gallon’s  ‘  Meteorographica,’  quoted  at  the  head  of  this 
article,  displays  both  his  competence  and  zeal  as  a  meteorologist ; 
whatever  opinion  may  be  entertained  of  his  method  of  mapping. 
He  joins  in  the  desire  for  combined  observations  and  a  union  of 
separate  activities.  ‘  The  labour,’  ho  remarks,  ‘  of  a  meteorologist 
‘  who  studies  the  changes  of  the  weather  is  enormous,  before  he  can 
‘  even  get  his  materials  into  hand,  and  arrive  at  the  starting-point  of 
‘  his  investigations.’ 
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it  immediately  occurs  to  an  inquirer  that  it  would  be  highly 
instructive  to  collect  and  compare  from  the  foreign  Observatories, 
as  well  as  from  our  Board  of  Trade,  both  the  plans  of  their 
procedure  in  forecasting  the  weather,  and  the  results  so  far  as 
experience  has  gone.  While,  however,  we  can  at  present  learn 
nothing  of  this  kind  from  abroad,  the  report  of  the  Committee 
now  before  us  fortunately,  or  unfortunately,  to  some  degree 
acquaints  us  with  the  practice  and  results  at  home. 

Although  Admiral  Fitzroy  during  several  years  collected  a 
number  of  observations,  and  prepared  a  number  of  charts  with 
a  view  to  weather  forecasts,  they  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
continued  and  completed  so  as  to  bring  out  clear  and  definite 
conclusions,  nor  have  any  fixed  rules  or  principles  been  deduced 
from  them.  Admitting  that  it  might  be  premature  to  expect 
at  present  a  precise  and  full  statement  of  definite  principles  or 
laws,  still  we  are  fairly  entitled  to  know  the  conditions  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  the  probabilities  of  future  weather  arising 
therefrom  as  they  presented  themselves  to  the  Admiral.  Doubt¬ 
less  such  probabilities  are  considerable,  and  capable  of  arrange¬ 
ment,  especially  in  the  important  cases  of  sudden  and  violent 
changes  of  weather,  and  it  is  upon  these  alone  that  forecasts  can 
be  safely  founded  and  sound  instruction  can  be  communicated. 
The  very  first  step  and  aim  of  official  action  should  be  to 
take  weather  forecasts  out  of  the  domain  of  loose  conjecture 
and  personal  guesswork,  and  to  elevate  it  into  a  science  of 
induction.  This  alone  will  distinguish  it  from  vulgar  prophecy, 
and  win  for  it  the  attention  and  co-of>eration  of  men  of  science. 
But  the  more  the  past  procedure  of  this  Department  is  investi- 

Eited,  the  more  unsatisfactory  in  these  respects  does  it  appear. 

ittle  has  been  done  alone,  and  scarcely  anything  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  other  meteorologists,  so  as  to  compare  and  contrast, 
and  thus  establish  maxims  upon  which  all  agree,  or  to  estimate 
the  value  of  the  compound  probabilities  arising  from  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  each  separate  combination  of  maxims  to  the  ever- 
varying  and  complicated  phenomena  of  the  weather. 

That  there  are  already  sufficient  observations  for  the  deduc¬ 
tion  of  some  results,  the  Committee  show  by  attempting  a 
digest  of  maxims  employed  by  the  Office  in  forecasting  weather. 
Twenty-three  maxims  are  presented.  These  natui^ly  com¬ 
prise  some  mere  elementary  truths  amongst  several  important 
principles  and  several  assumptions,  upon  all  which  the  Office 
has  hitherto  acted.  But  the  manner  in  which  it  has  employed 
these  maxims  is  undefined  and  obscure.  It  appears  that  in 
making  forecasts,  the  area  of  the  British  Isles  is  divided  into 
six  districts  ;  and  the  avenge  state  of  the  weather  in  each  dis- 
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trict  is  deduced  from  the  weather  reports  received  from  the 
stations  contained  mthin  it.  A  forecast  for  each  district  is  then 
made  provisionally  upon  the  basis  of  the  maxims  already  al¬ 
luded  to.  The  separate  forecasts  are  next  collated  and  revised, 
regard  being  paid  to  the  following  particulars : — 

(a)  The  mutual  action  of  the  estimated  weather  in  each  of 
the  six  districts  of  the  British  Isles. 

(A)  Scattered  information  in  respect  to  such  distant  areas  of 
high  and  low  barometer  as  the  limited  number  of  continental 
stations  can  afford. 

(c)  Geogp-aphical  conditions  of  mountain,  plain,  or  sea,  by 
which  the  free  movements  of  the  air  can  be  affected. 

The  Committee,  however,  are  unable  to  offer  any  satisfactory 
account  of  the  method  in  which  the  particular  (a)  is  discussed, 
and  they  add  that  ‘  it  is  the  custom  of  the  Office  to  perform  the 
‘  whole  of  the  foregoing  operations  and  to  determine  the  fore- 
‘  cast  after  a  simple  inspection  of  the  list  of  weather  returns. 

‘  No  notes  or  calculations  upon  paper  are  ever  made.  The 
‘  operation  occupies  about  half  an  hour,  and  is  conducted 
‘  mentally.’ 

They  also  very  properly  remark  upon  the  importance  of 
obtaining  a  precise  value  for  each  of  the  maxims  acted  uj)on, 
and  show  by  an  example  what  the  forecast  would  be  under 
certain  conditions.  The  probability  of  the  correctness  of 
such  forecast  must  clearly  be  compounded  of  the  value  of 
each  separate  probability,  and  if  we  are  ignorant  of  the  nature 
of  each  of  these  values  a  very  great  uncertainty  must  attach 
to  the  value  of  the  forecast.  Working  out  a  case  or  two 
upon  common  doctrines  of  the  science  of  probabilities,  they 
prove  the  varying  and  diminished  values  of  attempted  forecasts. 
The  whole  value  of  the  forecast  must  so  directly  depend  upon 
that  of  the  maxims,  that  the  one  is  obviously  proportionate  to 
the  other ;  and  if,  as  seems  very  possible,  some  of  the  maxims 
should  possess  no  value  whatever,  then  the  introduction  of 
any  such  proposition  into  a  chain  of  contingencies  will  di¬ 
minish  the  value  of  the  forecast  by  one  half.  The  Committee 
refer  to  some  of  the  maxims  as  doubtful.  Take,  for  illustra¬ 
tion,  two  of  them.  No.  9 ;  ‘  The  whole  body  of  the  atmosphere 
*  in  our  country  travels  in  an  E.  direction,  at  the  rate  of  from 
‘  two  to  eight  miles  an  hour.’  And  No.  17  :  ‘  The  barometer 
‘  frequently  continues  high  during  a  N.E.  storm,  but  there  is  a 
‘  fall  of  the  thermometer.’  Meteorologists  who  scrutinize  these 
maxims  might  not  attach  much  value  to  forecasts  of  weather 
founded  upon  uncertain,  incomplete,  and  sometimes  question¬ 
able  rules.  The  simple  and  elementary  propositions  count  for 
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nothing  as  official  gain.  Who  requires  to  be  authoritatively 
told  that  ‘  rapid  changes  of  all  kinds  coininonly  presage  >aolent 
‘  atmospheric  commotion ;  ’  that  ‘  strong  ■winds  are  more  steady 
‘  in  direction  than  light  or  moderate  winds ;  ’  and  that  ‘  sea 
‘  disturbance  often  precedes  gales  ’  ?  These  are  mere  meteoro¬ 
logical  truisms. 

Distinguishing  for  a  moment,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity, 
between  the  weather  forecasts  and  the  storm  warnings,  let  us 
inquire  whether  the  Office  kept  a  careful  register  of  the  actual 
weather  as  a  corroboration  or  correction  of  its  plans  and  prin¬ 
ciples.  The  Conunittee  certainly  found  that  a  b<x)k  had  been 
kept  from  the  commencement,  in  which  the  daily  reiM)rts  of 
weather  from  the  stations,  as  published,  were  entered,  with  the 
appended  forecast  for  the  subsequent  day  or  days,  so  that, 
by  collating  the  report  made  on  the  one  day  with  the  fore¬ 
cast  for  that  day  made  on  the  previous  day  or  days,  some  kind 
of  comparison  of  forecast  with  fact  might  be  made.  From  these 
and  other  diligently  collected  but  miscellaneous  materials,  an 
attempt  was  at  one  time  made  to  compare  the  daily  forecasts 
with  the  facts.  This  seemed  promising  enough,  but  a  careful 
examination  disclosed  several  fatal  defects.  In  the  firet  place, 
the  forecasts  themselves  were  expressed  in  such  general  terms 
that  they  cannot  readily  be  compared  with  the  facts ;  and  in 
the  second  place,  the  times  for  which  the  forecasts  were  made 
were  often  changed  in  practice.  Sometimes  they  Avere  made 
for  the  succeeding  day,  sometunes  until  the  next  rejwrt,  some¬ 
times  for  the  next  two  days  together,  and  sometimes  for  each 
of  the  next  two  days  separately.  In  the  third  place,  the  facts 
given  by  the  daily  weather  reports,  as  collected  and  pub¬ 
lished,  are  not  sufficient  to  afford  accurate  information  of  the 
actual  weather.  In  the  fourth  place,  most  of  the  daily  observa¬ 
tions  were  made  but  once  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  and  only 
at  a  few  places.  In  fact,  the  whole  of  the  collected  materials 
were  found  to  be  inapplicable  to  any  purj)oses  of  exact  com- 
l)ari6on  or  corroboration.  The  page  which  the  Committee 
append  by  way  of  example  completely  bears  out  these  state¬ 
ments.  They  selected  certain  forecasts  at  haphazard  to  illus¬ 
trate  a  comparison  of  the  daily  forecasts  Avith  facts,  and  these 
certainly  serve  to  display  the  vagueness  of  the  official  language 
and  the  inadequacy  of  the  observations  collected,  even  when 
the  Department  concluded  that  the  particular  forecast  had  been 
good. 

Happily  Ave  have  some  definite  and  decisive  tests  in  the 
arrangements  made  by  the  Wreck  Dejwrtment  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  in  1864  for  instituting  a  comparison  of  the  actual 
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weather  with  the  daily  forecasts  and  the  storm  warnings;  but 
here  again  the  result  of  the  application  of  the  tests  is  very 
far  from  encouraging.  Diagrams  were  prepared  by  means  of 
which  an  exact  comparison  could  be  instituted  of  the  forecasts 
with  each  other;  so  that,  for  instance,  a  forecast  for  Thurs¬ 
day  made  on  the  Tuesday  previous  could  be  compared  with  a 
forecast  for  Thursday  made  on  the  previous  Wednesday,  with 
reference  to  direction  and  force  of  the  wind.  It  was  showTi  that 
‘  not  only  was  there  no  correspondence,  but  no  determinate 
‘  relation  of  any  kind,  between  them.  The  forecasts  made  on 
‘  two  succeeding  days  for  the  third  day  differ  from  one 
‘  another  in  every  possible  way.’ 

The  daily  forecasts  for  the  month  of  December  1865  were 
compared  with  each  other  and  with  the  storm  warnings  issued 
for  that  month  ;  and  from  this  comparison  it  appears  that,  taking 
the  daily  forecasts  for  each  district  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
North,  West,  South,  and  East,  as  published  in  the  newspapers, 
there  were  in  that  month  eighty-four  sets  of  reiterated  fore¬ 
casts,  or,  in  other  words,  there  were  twenty-one  days  for  which 
in  respect  of  each  of  the  four  districts  two  forecasts  were 
issued,  one  on  the  previous  day  and  the  other  on  the  day  before 
that  one.  Yet  of  the  eighty-four  sets  of  double  forecasts  there 
were  only  eleven  in  which  the  two  forecasts  agree  with  each  other 
verbatim,  while  there  are  twenty-seven  which  agree  with  each 
other  substantially,  and  forty-six  which  do  not.  The  verbatim 
agreements,  therefore,  are  13  per  cent.,  the  substantial  agree¬ 
ments,  32  per  cent.,  and  the  total  disagreements  no  less  than  55 
per  cent,  of  the  whole  number.  Furthermore,  with  relation  to 
certain  storm  warnings  issued  in  the  same  month  by  the  same 
Department,  there  were  only  ten  daily  forecasts  out  of  thirty- 
two  which  agreed  with  the  storm  warning — that  is,  31  per  cent. 
— while  the  disagreements  amounted  to  69  per  cent.  As  a  rule, 
therefore,  the  daily  forecasts  agreed  neither  with  each  other 
nor  with  the  storm  warnings,  although  they  formed  parts  of  the 
same  system,  and  were  issued  by  the  same  Department  within 
a  short  time  of  each  other.  With  these  failures  in  view,  of 
what  value  are  the  late  Admiral’s  words  already  cited? — ‘We 
‘  are  enabled  to  know  what  weather  will  prevail  during  the 
‘  next  two  or  three  days,  and,  as  a  corollary,  when  a  stonn  will 
‘  occur.’  That  we  may  ultimately  arrive  at  this  knowledge  is 
possible  and  even  highly  probable,  but  whether  the  Admiral 
had  attsxined  it  the  above  statements  must  determine. 

The  occasional  storm  warnings  have  made  this  Department 
better  known  and  more  popular  than  its  other  labours,  and  they 
therefore  deserve  a  separate  consideration.  The  Admiral  devised 
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a  system  of  day  and  night  warning  and  cautionary  signals,  and 
circulated  a  description  and  explanation  of  them  among  mariners. 
In  this  official  circular  the  Committee  point  out  ambiguities  of 
description  which,  together  with  others  belonging  to  the  signals 
themselves,  render  it  difficult  to  compare  the  storm  warnings  with 
subsequent  facts,  particularly  in  the  case  of  a  combination  of 
signals.  There  is  little  difficulty  in  ascertaining  whether  a  storm 
warning  has  been  followed  by  a  gale,  but  much  in  discovering 
whether  the  different  characteristics  indicated  by  the  signals  as 
to  the  direction  of  gales  and  dangerous  winds,  either  singly 
or  in  combination,  have  been  verified  by  facts  or  not.  Pre¬ 
mising  then  that  these  ambiguities  impede  the  application  of 
precise  tests  to  warnings  which  are  themselves  wanting  in  pre¬ 
cision — premising  further  that  the  Department  has  not  kept 
any  precise  record  of  storms,  or  of  the  weather  which  followed 
the  storm  warnings — the  Committee  proceeded  to  make  such 
examination  as  they  best  could  from  the  accumulated  extracts 
from  newspapers  before  referred  to,  and  a  laborious  digest  of 
them  extending  from  the  31st  July,  1861,  to  the  27th  Febru¬ 
ary,  1862,  published  by  the  Meteorological  Department  as  the 
eleventh  of  its  meteorological  papers. 

Having  due  regard  to  the  want  of  precision  in  the  forecasts 
themselves,  and  of  completeness  in  the  specified  digest,  we  are 
nevertheless  presented  with  at  least  an  approximate  test  of  the 
value  of  the  warnings  issued,  in  respect  of  the  force  of  the  wind, 
and  of  the  direction  as  well  as  force.  As  the  result  it  is  found 
that  in  160  warnings  issued  in  1862-3  during  three  months, 
81  per  cent,  of  them  were  right  as  to  force,  while  only  34  per 
cent,  were  right  as  to  direction.  In  125  subsequent  warnings 
issued  in  1863-4,  68  per  cent,  were  right  as  to  force,  and  48  per 
cent,  right  as  to  direction.  In  120  warnings  issued  in  1864-5, 
75  per  cent,  were  right  as  to  force,  and  only  33  per  cent,  as  to 
direction.  Summing  up  the  results  of  the  whole  of  these  405 
warnings,  in  respect  of  force  alone  75  per  cent,  were  right, 
while  in  respect  of  direction  as  well  as  force  but  38  per  cent 
were  right,  and  of  course  62  per  cent,  wrong.  Those  warnings 
of  direction  were  treated  as  wrong  in  which  no  gale  followed 
the  warning,  as  well  as  those  in  which  there  was  a  gale,  but 
not  from  the  direction  indicated  by  the  signal. 

While  it  thus  appears  that  only  three  out  of  every  eight 
warnings  were  right  in  relation  to  direction,  it  is  noted  that  the 
result  would  probably  be  still  more  unfavourable  if  the  ambi¬ 
guities  had  not  rendered  it  necessary  to  give  a  great  latitude 
to  the  meaning  of  the  storm  warnings ;  and,  again,  while  about 
six  out  of  every  eight  of  the  warnings  were  right  as  regards 
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force,  yet  if  frx)m  these  were  deducted  the  cases  in  which  a  gale 
was  blowing  when  the  signal  was  hoisted,  the  proportion  of 
those  to  be  deemed  successful  would  be  less.  A  rigorous  cri¬ 
ticism  then  would  diminish  the  successes  and  aggravate  the 
failures.  Another  failure  by  way  of  lack  of  vigilance  is  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  fact  that  between  April  1,  1862,  and  March  31, 
1863,  the  digested  returns  include  several  gales,  some  of  which 
were  severe  and  long,  for  which  no  storm  warnings  at  all  were 
issued. 

The  facts  recorded  for  the  same  period  by  the  Wreck  De¬ 
partment  afford  a  rather  better  test  than  those  just  adverted 
to,  as  they  were  collected  independently  and  with  greater  com¬ 
pleteness,  and  are  gathered  from  returns  locally  made  by  officers 
of  the  Customs  or  the  Coastguard  in  conformity  with  notices 
received  at  the  time  of  the  issuing  of  a  storm  signal.  These 
returns  being  sent  to  the  Wreck  Department  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  there  exists  in  that  office  a  complete  history  of  every 
gale  which  has  followed  a  storm  warning  since  July  1861,  at 
all  those  places  where  such  a  signal  has  been  hoisted.  These 
were  submitted  to  the  Admiral,  but  he  raised  objections  to 
them,  which  were  not  well  founded  and  are  refuted  seriatim  by 
the  Committee,  who  observe  that  although  those  returns  are 
far  from  perfect,  they  nevertheless  afford  the  most  valuable 
data  now  in  hand  for  checking  the  correctness  of  the  storm 
warnings,  and  for  tracing  the  course  and  progress  of  violent 
gales  in  the  British  Isles, — and  add,  ‘  we  regret  that  they  have 
‘  not  been  duly  made  use  of  for  this  purpose,  since  if  they 
‘  had,  the  Meteorological  Department  would  probably  by  this 
‘  time  have  been  in  ])03ses8ion  of  much  precise  and  valuable 
‘  information  on  the  subject,  which  might  possibly  have  placed 
‘  the  practice  of  predicting  gales  on  a  sound  inductive  basis.’ 

The  results  of  a  comparison  with  these  despised  documents, 
tabulated  with  respect  to  force  and  direction  of  winds,  are  by 
no  means  favourable  to  the  efficiency  of  the  warnings.  First 
as  to  force,  we  may  just  give  a  summary  of  their  results  in  the 
shape  of  a  per  centime  of  total  success  and  total  failure.  From 
July  to  December  1861,  there  were  issued  413  warnings  as  to 
force  of  wind,  of  which  the  total  successes  were  52  per  cent., 
and  of  course  the  total  failure  48  per  cent. ;  but  upon  the  sup¬ 
position  that  in  20  per  cent,  of  the  warnings  the  wind  was 
blowing  a  gale  when  the  signal  was  hoisted,  the  total  successes 
are  reduced  to  32  per  cent.  In  the  year  1863  out  of  2,288 
warnings  36  per  cent,  are  estimated  as  total  successes,  leaving 
64  per  cent,  of  total  failures.  As  the  analysis  of  the  whole 
retunis  is  a  work  of  great  labour  it  has  not  been  carried  on 
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regularly  since  1863,  but  partial  analyses  were  framed  for  the 
months  of  December  in  the  three  years  1863,  1864  and  1865, 
from  a  comparison  of  which  similar  conclusions  were  obtained, 
the  total  failures  ranging  from  36  per  cent,  as  the  minimum  to 
86  per  cent,  as  the  maximum.  Putting  the  general  results  of 
the  whole  analyses  together  in  respect  of  force  of  wind,  and 
turning  them  into  per  centages,  we  find  that  the  total  failures, 
in  all  places  warned,  range  from  36  to  68  per  cent.,  and  that 
the  to^  failures  in  seven  selected  ports  named,  range  from  54 
to  60  per  cent. ;  the  period  concerned  extending  from  1861  to 
1865.  All  that  can  be  noted  in  favour  of  the  warnings  is  that 
on  the  whole  there  is  an  improvement  in  the  later  as  contrasted 
mth  the  earlier  ones. 

The  force  of  wind  is  perhaps  the  easier  field  of  forecast, 
and  when  we  come  to  comparisons  of  direction,  as  well  as  force, 
the  tests  become  far  less  precise,  and  even  less  satisfactory. 
Here,  again,  the  inherent  ambiguity  of  the  signals  increases  the 
difficulty  of  comparison,  and  it  is  impossible  to  make  a  perfectly 
satisfactory  selection  of  the  facts  with  which  many  of  these 
indetenninate  predictions  can  be  comparetl.  Proceeding,  how¬ 
ever,  on  the  best  discernible  ground,  and  putting  the  best 
interpretation  possible  on  the  official  explanations  of  the  signals, 
the  following  result  is  arrived  at.  During  parts  of  the  years 
1863,  1864,  and  1865,  warnings  to  the  number  of  244  were 
issu‘ed  in  relation  to  direction  combined  wth  force  of  wind, 
and  of  those  not  more  than  22  per  cent.,  or  less  than  one 
quarter,  have  proved  right,  Avhile  the  remainder,  being  more 
than  three  quarters,  have  proved  wrong.  One  might  almost 
have  imagined  that  mere  sagacious  conjecture  would  have 
achieved  equal  success,  without  any  pretensions  to  science. 
As  the  Committee  remark,  ‘  The  chances  of  success  due  to  mere 
‘  ha]>hazard  are  considerable  in  the  six  winter  months  of  the 
‘  year,  for  at  that  time  it  is  probable  that  gales  are  blowing  to 
‘  a  sufficient  extent  to  justify  a  storm  warning  in  every  ten  days 
^  on  an  average ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  four  days  in  every 
‘  ten  are  placed  under  warning  by  the  storm  signals.’  From 
the  incompleteness  of  the  data  for  comparison,  it  could  only  be 
ascertained  if  the  weather  that  succeeded  the  warnings  justified 
them,  while  nothing  is  known  of  the  weather  that  preceded 
them,  and  there  is  nothing  to  show  token  the  warnings  ought 
to  have  been  sent,  and  when  they  were  actually  sent. 

The  utility  of  the  signals  manifestly  depends  in  many  cases 
on  the  precision  and  correctness  with  which  they  indicate 
direction.  A  collier,  for  instance,  sailing  from  the  Tyne  or 
AVear  will  disregard  a  westerly  gale,  while  an  easterly  gale 
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might  be  fatal  to  her.  It  is  in  vain  to  tell  her  that  a  gale  is 
expected  from  the  Tropical  or  Polar  quarter,  and  to  indicate 
only  a  wide  range.  Even  if  such  predictions  correspond  with 
subsequent  facts,  they  are  of  little  use,  and  worse  than  useless 
if  they  do  not. 

The  j)ractical  utility  of  these  Avarnings  has  been  inquired  into 
at  several  ports,  and  divers,  but,  on  the  whole,  favourable, 
opinions  have  been  expressed  concerning  them.  At  Yarmouth 
it  has  been  found  that  in  some  cases  fisbing-vessels  have  refused 
to  put  to  sea  when  the  warning  signal  was  hoisted,  although 
no  local  circumstances  indicated  danger  or  warranted  appre¬ 
hension.  The  voyages  of  such  vessels  not  exceeding  twenty- 
four  hours,  they  might  often  have  j)ut  to  sea  on  such  occasions, 
but,  not  doing  so,  much  time  and  profit  Avere  lost.  A  vessel 
Avhose  destination  could  be  reached  in  tAventy  hours,  if  in  a 
direction  contrary  to  that  from  Avhich  the  storm  is  anticipated, 
might  make  her  Aoyage,  AA'hilst  delay  AAould  alloAv  the  storm  to 
overtiike  her.  An  illustrative  case  actually  occurred  last 
autumn :  Of  tAvo  vessels  ready  to  sail  Avhen  the  storm  signal 
Avas  hoisted,  one  set  out,  and  the  other  delayed.  The  former 
reached  her  destination  in  perfect  safety ;  the  latter,  by  delaying 
to  sail,  was  afterAvards  caught  in  the  storm,  and  AA'as  lost.  The 
signals,  then,  may  make  sailors  timid  in  putting  to  sea,  yet  they 
must  have  the  good  effect  of  inducing  forethought,  precaution, 
and  preparedness  under  the  expectation  of  a  stonn.  The  sea¬ 
faring  community  look  AAith  increasing  confidence  to  these 
signals,  and  noAv  more  fully  credit  their  correctness.  That  they 
are,  AA'ith  some  exceptions,  popular,  is  undeniable,  and  their 
discontinuance  Avould  cause  general  regi'et : — 

‘  The  existence,’  say  the  Committee,  ‘  of  this  feeling  is  strong 
eA’idcnce  of  the  utility  of  these  storm  warnings.  But  in  estimating 
this  at  its  true  value,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  how  eagerly  the 
Avorld  at  large  is  disposed  to  base  an  unreasoning  belief  on  the  occa¬ 
sional  successes  of  weather  predictions,  and  how  easily  it  forgets  the 
failures.  We  need  not  say  that  Ave  do  not  wish  for  a  moment  to 
compare  the  efforts  of  the  Department  Avith  the  predictions  of  the 
ordinary  Aveather  prophets  who  attempt  to  connect  the  changes  of 
AA'cather  Avith  the  stars  or  the  changes  of  the  moon.  It  is  not,  how¬ 
ever,  irrelevant  to  refer  to  these  pi'ophecies,  and  to  the  belief  Avhich 
has  been  so  often  placed  in  them,  Avhen  we  are  estimating  the  value 
of  popular  feeling  as  the  evidence  of  the  value  of  storm  warnings.’ 

Even  alloAving  for  such  draAvbacks,  Ave  cannot  peruse  the 
‘  Abstract  of  Opinions  from  the  Ports  concerning  the  Value 
‘  attached  to  the  Storm- Warnings  at  the  present  Time  (1866)’ 
Avithoiit  attaching  considerable  Aveight  to  them.  Take  the  last, 
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from  Liverpool,  as  a  sample:  ‘  There  exists  an  universal 
‘  opinion  that  these  signals  are  very  valuable  ;  that  the  amount 
‘  of  accuracy  has  gradually  increased.’  In  our  view  the  tes¬ 
timony  in  their  favour  is  decisive,  so  far  as  common  opinion 
has  weight. 

It  was  and  is  the  opinion  of  the  officials  of  the  Meteoro¬ 
logical  Department  that  their  weather  forecasts  and  their 
storm  warnings  are  so  intimately  associated  as  necessarily  to 
stand  or  to  fall  together.  The  Committee  do  not  think  so, 
neither  do  we.  No  doubt,  in  order  to  give  occasional  warnings 
of  violent  storms,  it  is  necessary  to  obtain  as  constant  and  as 
frequent  observations  as  for  daily  weather  forecasts.  But  it 
is  only  natural  to  suppose  that  the  more  sudd?n  and  violent 
changes  of  wind  and  weather  which  are  the  subject  of  the  occa¬ 
sional  stonn  warnings  are  preceded  by  more  decided  indications 
than  the  more  common  and  less  violent  changes  of  our  variable 
climate,  and  tliat  the  observations  made  of  a  sudden  fall  of  the 
barometer  may  afford  a  trustworthy  indication  of  approacliing 
storms,  while  the  sudden  daily  changes  of  barometer  and  ther¬ 
mometer  during  ordinary  weather  may  have  no  meaning  which 
we  are  at  present  able  to  interpret  accurately.  It  would, 
tlierefore,  be  unfair  to  the  storm  warnings  to  class  them  with 
the  daily  forecasts,  which  latter  have  already  been  shown  to  be 
very  faulty  in  every  test  applied  to  them.  If  they  have  been 
founded  on  an  unsound  basis,  and  if  there  is  no  evidence  of  their 
correctness,  they  are  surely  wanting  in  all  that  can  give  them 
practical  value.  These  forecasts  merely  manifest  the  opinion 
of  the  Department  (as  it  has  repeatedly  stated)  concerning  a 
probability,  and  they  extend  to  large  districts,  without  attempt¬ 
ing  to  describe  the  varied  particulars  of  weather  in  different 
parts  of  those  districts,  which  alone  Avould  be  of  service  to  the 
sailor  in  a  particular  port,  or  the  agriculturist  on  his  own  farm. 

From  the  foregoing  statements,  notwithstanding  the  unavoid¬ 
able  imperfection  of  the  Committee’s  examinations,  it  appears 
that  they  have  tested  the  system  of  forecasts  of  weather  and 
storm  warnings  under  numerous  aspects,  and  therefore  the 
conclusions  they  draw’  as  to  the  correctness  and  utility  of  daily 
forecasts  and  storm  warnings  are  entitled  to  all  attention.  To 
employ  their  own  words : — 

‘  The  conclusions  we  draw  from  this  discussion  are  the  following, 
viz. : — 

‘  That  the  maxims  on  which  the  Department  acts  in  foretelling 
weather  have  not  been  reduced  into  any  clear  or  systematic  form,  and 
are  not  shown  to  have  been  established  by  suiheient  induction  from 
observed  facts. 
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<  That  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  Daily  Forecasts  are  not  shown  to  be 
correct,  and  that  they  are  not,  in  our  opinion,  useful. 

‘  That  the  Storm  Warnings,  so  far  as  they  indicate  the  Force  of 
coming  gales,  have  been  sufficiently  correct  to  be  of  some  use,  and 
that  their  utility  is  widely  admitted.  Also  that  they  have  im¬ 
proved  ;  and  that  they  are  probably  capable  of  still  greater  improve¬ 
ment 

‘That  the  Storm  Warnings,  so  far  as  they  indicate  the  Direction 
as  well  as  Force  of  coming  gales,  are  not  shown  to  have  been  so  far 
precise  or  correct  as  to  be  of  use.’ 

Having  gone  through  all  the  details  whicli  the  Committee 
have  presented  in  the  Report,  we  cannot  see  how  they  could 
have  come  to  any  other  conclusions,  and  they  would  apparently 
have  been  justified  in  putting  them  in  more  forcible  terms.  It 
almost  seems  as  though  their  examinations  and  comparisons  cost 
greater  toil,  vigilance,  and  thought  than  some  of  the  original  fore¬ 
casts  and  warnings,  just  as  it  often  costs  more  to  mend  a  bad 
mechanism  than  to  make  a  good  one.  Even  to  follow  minutely 
the  proceedings  of  this  Committee  taxes  the  reader’s  patience 
and  exercises  his  ingenuity,  thereby  compelling  him  to  marvel 
at  the  continual  inexactitude  and  confusion  of  the  late  Superin¬ 
tendent,  while  he  commends  the  patient  assiduity  of  those  who 
found  themselves  involved  in  a  labyrinth  of  perplexities,  to 
which,  il‘  there  ever  were  a  clue,  it  is  now  irrecoverable.  No 
official  business  should  be  so  conducted  as  to  lack  inherent 
evidence  of  the  manner  in  which  important  results  have  been 
arrived  at.  Especially  in  so  tentative  and  complex  a  business  as 
that  now  under  investigation,  everv  step  of  progress  should  be 
clear,  and  every  j)rocess  of  reasoning  be  noted,  otherwise  the 
sudden  loss  of  the  official  head  may,  as  it  has  now  done, 
involve  the  loss  of  very  much  that  judgment  and  experience 
have  acquired,  notwithstanding  the  labours  of  an  able  and 
diligent  chief-clerk.  Not  less  important  are  checks  and  correc¬ 
tions,  or  confirmations  by  actual  and  subsequent  atmospheric 
occurrences.  It  is  clearly  as  important  to  record  the  results  as 
to  issue  the  forecasts  and  the  w'amings,  and  the  collection  of  the 
former  should  be  as  carefully  arranged  as  the  publication  of  the 
latter.  As  to  the  daily  weather  reports  previously  alluded  to, 
their  insufficiency  has  been  noted,  and  it  may  be  added  that 
miscellaneous  facts  gathered  by  the  Department  itself  from 
miscellaneous  sources,  without  knowledge  of  the  observers,  and 
without  order  or  method  in  the  observations,  can  be  of  little 
value.  They  must  mark  the  precise  correspondence  of  the 
natural  phenomena  with  the  forecasts  or  warnings.  Precision 
in  the  one  must  be  met  by  precision  in  the  other.  Without  a 
careful  pre-arrangement  of  particulars  and  persons,  of  bservers 
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and  hours  of  observation ;  without,  in  short,  an  adaptation  of 
all  circumstances  connected  with  the  actual  phenomena  to  the 
terms  and  times  of  that  indication,  so  that  the  one  may  form 
a  complete  counterpart  of  the  other,  no  confidence  will  be 
inspired,  and  little  benefit  will  accrue. 

There  can  be  no  utility  in  such  vague,  uncorroborated,  and 
often  unsuccessful  daily  forecasts  of  weather  as  have  hithertobeen 
issued  by  the  Department.  The  Committee,  therefore,  wisely 
recommend  the  discontinuance  of  their  publication,  and  they 
believe  that  in  so  doing  they  are  borne  out  by  the  best  practical 
meteorologists.  M.  Le  Verrier,  of  Paris,  who  had  attempted 
something  of  a  like  nature,  has,  it  is  said,  given  it  up.  M.  Dove, 
of  Berlin,  is  confining  himself  to  a  system  of  storm  wai’nings, 
and  even  in  this  appears  to  find  some  difficulty.  M.  Matteucci, 
of  Turin,  was  obviously  in  diflSculty,  even  as  regards  the  storm 
warnings,  and  the  Committee  ‘  can  find  no  evidence  that  any 
‘  competent  meteorologist  believes  the  science  to  be  at  present 
‘  in  such  a  state  as  to  enable  an  observer  to  indicate  day  by  day 
‘  the  weather  to  be  ex])erienced  for  the  next  forty-eight  hours 
‘  throughout  a  wide  region  of  the  earth’s  surface.’  To  this  it 
might  be  added  that  competent  meteorologists  are  by  their 
aversion  to  vulgar  and  fallacious  pretensions  indisposed  to  take 
serious  steps  in  this  direction.  They  are  now  labouring  to 
constitute  this  science  as  one  of  precise  observation,  and  to  dis¬ 
entangle  it  from  popular  prejudices  and  misconceptions.  They 
relinquish  the  rod  of  the  prophet  for  the  pen  of  the  recorder. 
They  multiply  observations,  and  diminish  conjectures.  By  their 
present  actions  they  say  in  effect, — We  are  busy  enough  with 
the  w'ork  of  to-day  and  will  not  concern  ourselves  about  the 
probabilities  of  to-morrow.  Discredit  has  been  cast  upon  our 
studies  by  almanac-makers,  and  weather  prophets.  With  such 
we  have  no  connexion,  nor,  whatever  they  may  pretend,  have 
they  any  with  us.  In  the  philosophical  application  as  well  as 
the  etymological,  of  the  word,  such  men  may  rightly  be  termed 
lunatics,  and  those  who  trust  them  may  bear  the  same  appel¬ 
lation. 

The  recommendations  which  the  Committee  make  on 
the  whole  subject  of  Daily  Forecasts,  Weather  Telegraphy, 
and  Storm  Warnings,  and  upon  Observations  of  Weather 
within  or  affecting  the  British  Isles,  amount  to  fifteen  in 
number,  and  appear  to  be  generally  judicious  and  war¬ 
ranted  by  their  preceding  statements.  While  they  recommend 
that  the  publication  of  daily  forecasts  of  weather  probable 
on  the  North,  East,  South  and  West  coasts  shall  be  dis¬ 
continued,  they  desire  the  continuaoue  of  the  general  re- 
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suits  of  the  telegrams,  not  for  frequent  publication,  but  only 
for  issue  on  special  occasions.  Every  one  will  agree  Avith  them 
in  desiring  also  that  the  system  of  telegraphing  the  weather 
from  distant  stations  should  be  continued,  with  an  addition  or 
diminution  of  places,  as  advancing  knowledge  may  require. 
These  telegrams  should  be  published  as  at  present,  but  ar¬ 
ranged  in  geographical  districts. 

On  the  topic  of  Storm  Warnings  it  Avill  be  advisable  to 
present  the  suggestions  of  the  Committee  in  their  own  words, 
and  therefore  Ave  quote  the  6th,  7th,  8th,  and  9th  of  their  re¬ 
commendations  : — 

‘  6.  That  the  practice  of  issuing  Storm  Warnings  shall  be  continued, 
but  Avith  the  following  modifications  : — 

‘  (a.)  That  the  Signals  shall  for  the  present  be  confined  to  the 
indication  of  a  probable  gale,  without  attempting  to  indi¬ 
cate  from  Avhat  quarter. 

‘  {b.)  That  they  shall  not  be  hoisted  unless  there  is  reason  to  ex¬ 
pect  the  gale  within  36  or  at  the  outside  48  hours. 

‘(c.)  That  Avhen  hoisted,  they  shall  continue  up  until  all  imme¬ 
diate  expectations  of  further  gales  has  ceased. 

‘  (d.)  That  whilst  the  Signals  indicating  Direction  arc  discon¬ 
tinued  for  the  present,  care  shall  be  taken  so  to  arrange 
the  Signals  for  Force  as  to  enable  the  Signals  for  direction 
to  be  added  hereafter. 

‘  7.  That  the  officer  of  the  Meteorological  Department  issuing  the 
Storm  Warning  for  Force  should  also  at  the  same  time,  so  far  as  he  is 
able  so  to  do,  make,  but  not  issue  or  publish,  a  prediction  of  the  pro¬ 
bable  Direction  of  the  coming  gale,  endeavouring  in  so  doing  to 
render  it  as  specific  as  possible,  e.g.,  whether  within  any  particular 
quarter  of  the  circle. 

‘  8.  That  this  officer  shall  note  down  at  the  time,  and  reduce  into 
an  exact  shape  afterwards,  the  maxims  or  principles  which  have 
guided  him  in  making  the  Signal  of  Force  or  Prediction  of  Direc¬ 
tion  ;  the  facts  to  which  those  maxims  are  applied ;  the  mode  in 
which  he  has  applied  and  combined  them,  the  value  he  has  attached 
to  each  of  them,  and  the  value  of  the  probability  which  ho  has  thus 
obtained,  and  which  is  indicated  by  the  Signal  or  Prediction. 

*9.  That  the  maxims  so  acted  upon  shall  be  reduced  into  a  clear 
and  definite  shape,  and  kept  in  the  office  ready  for  reference.’ 

Both  in  respect  of  weather  telegraphy  and  storm  Avarnings 
there  appears  to  be  no  insuperable  difficulty,  as  far  as  Ave  can 
judge,  in  the  Avay  of  bringing  about  a  system  of  combined 
European  communications  and  publications.  Why  should  there 
not  be  something  approaching  to  uniform  Aveather  bulletins,  of 
which  the  present  form  adopted  by  Le  Verrier  might  almost 
serve  as  a  model  ?  Certainly  by  such  a  method  alone  can  any 
considerable  body  of  observations  of  various  states  of  European 
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weather  be  groui>ed  under  definite  categories.  By  studying 
such  categories  we  should  discover  if  there  be  any  law  regula¬ 
ting  the  change  from  one  state  into  other  definite  states,  and 
consequently  if  there  be  any  mode  of  gaining  an  acquaintance 
with  coming  changes  of  weather.  At  least  the  knowledge 
derived  from  such  observations  would  furnish  a  complete  check 
upon  predictions.  The  gathering  together,  arranging  and  pre¬ 
serving  a  complete  series  of  nearly  uniform  European  weather 
bulletins  for  a  series  of  years,  would  obviously  be  the  noost 
expedient  course  towards  the  settlement  of  the  possibility  of 
weather  prophecy.  The  extension  of  the  electric  telegraph 
renders  the  necessary  communications  rapid  and  simple.  There 
can  be  no  valid  cause  why  vague  and  illusory  forecasts  should 
not  be  speedily  replaced  by  trustworthy  and  well  concerted 
observations. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  Foreign  (rovernment 
Officials  Mnll  gladly  co-operate  unth  us,  as  may  be  judged  from 
what  has  already  been  said,  and  from  the  friendly  tone  of  the 
correspondence  that  has  passed  between  observ'ers  of  different 
countries.  The  action  of  one  leading  country  communicates  an 
impulse  to  others,  generally  by  means  of  the  instigation  of 
eminent  meteorologists.  In  illustration  of  this  observation  we 
are  pleased  to  note  the  extended  series  of  Meteorological  obser¬ 
vations  recently  inaugurated  in  Russia,  and  which  are  as  yet 
only  known  in  our  country  to  meteorologists.  We  are  informed 
by  Lieutenant  Rikatcheff,  of  the  Imperial  Russian  Navy,  that 
the  Ministry  of  that  Navy,  in  order  to  adopt  on  the  Russian 
coasts  the  system  in  operation  in  England,  had  established- 
seventeen  new  meteorological  stations  in  their  ]>rincipal  jwrts, 
and  had  proposed  to  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  to 
establish  similar  stations  over  the  whole  area  of  the  interior  (rf 
Russia.  After  careful  consideration  the  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction  laid  before  the  Council  of  the  Empire  a  proiKisal, 
to  carry  out  which  it  was  necessary  to  establish  thirty  meteoro¬ 
logical  stations.  In  consequence  of  this  the  Council  of  the 
Em])ire,  with  the  approbation  of  His  Majesty,  orderetl :  1st. 
that  the  observatories  are  to  be  intrusted  to  persons  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  authorities  of  public  instruction ;  and,  2ndly. 
that  the  necessary  funds  for  establishing  those  stations  in  the 
interior  of  the  empire  are  to  be  taken  from  the  public 

¥ur8e.  Fortunately  for  Russia,  the  Director  of  its  Central 
‘hysical  Observatory  to  whom  the  execution  of  this  work  was 
entrusted,  is  the  able  and  widely  known  Professor  Kuppfer, 
who  being  thus  authorised  formed  a  list  of  thirty-nine  new 
stations  which  he  believed  it  was  necessary  to  establish,  besides 
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the  sea^tations  and  four  stations  in  Moscow,  Dorpat,  &c. 
Instruments  were  prepared  for  chosen  stations  and  adjusted 
in  July  of  last  year.  From  the  same  informant  we  learn  that 
the  synoptic  charts  of  several  storms  which  have  been  pre¬ 
pared  in  our  own  meteorological  Department  are  approved,  and 
that  Admiral  Fitzroy’s  Weather  Book  is  translate  into  the 
Russian  language  by  a  Russian  Captain.  The  Governors  of 
all  European  provinces  of  Russia  are  requested  to  give  assist¬ 
ance  for  the  institution  of  regular  Meteorological  Observations 
in  the  capital  of  each  province,  and  to  publish  the  results  in 
the  provincial  papers. 

The  details  of  the  plans  are  excellent  though  simple.  It  is 
proposed  to  provide  all  stations  with  instruments  carefully  ex¬ 
amined  brfore  use  at  the  Central  Physical  Observatory.  At 
present  secondary  stations  will  be  furnished  only  -wnth  barome¬ 
ters  and  thermometers.  Observations  are  to  be  taken  three 
times  every  day,  and  these  will  be  daily  sent  at  eight  o’clock 
A.M.  to  the  Central  Physical  Observatory,  where  from  all  the 
observations  received,  the  most  probable  state  of  the  weather 
for  the  following  day  will  be  declared.  The  delation  will 
then  be  sent  by  telegraph  to  all  seaports.  When  the  stations 
shall  be  finally  settled,  and  the  meteorological  correspondence 
by  telegraph  is  in  full  operation,  it  is  intended  to  print  a  daily 
paper  with  meteorological  intelligence,  accompanied  by  a 
meteorological  chart,  and  to  send  this  paper  by  post  to  every 
seaport,  as  well  as  to  correspondents  and  other  persons  who 
are  interested  in  meteorology. 

To  render  the  system  of  telegraphic  corre8|)ondence  of  me¬ 
teorological  observations  more  complete,  and  taking  into  con¬ 
sideration  that  all  great  storms  come  from  the  west,  Kuppfer 
considered  it  necessary  to  receive  by  telegraph  the  observations 
made  at  several  stations  in  AVestem  Europe.  With  this  view 
he  was  sent  in  December  1864  to  France,  Prussia,  Italy, 
Austria,  and  Holland,  to  consult  scientific  men  about  the  choice 
of  the  best  points  of  observation,  and  to  arrange  a  gratuitous 
transmission  by  telegra])h  of  these  observations.  The  proposed 
plan  was  well  received  by  all  the  scientific  meteorologists ;  by 
Dove,  at  Berlin;  by  Le  Verrier,  at  Paris;  by  Matteucci,  at 
Turin ;  by  J elinsky,  at  Vienna ;  and  by  Buys-Ballot,  at 
Utrecht  (these  being,  in  fact,  the  most  able  of  foreign  meteoro¬ 
logists),  as  well  as  by  several  telegraphic  companies,  which, 
for  the  most  part,  promised  to  send  the  meteorological  de¬ 
spatches  to  Russia  gratuitously. 

To  make  the  system  of  daily  telegraphic  communication  of 
meteorological  observations  more  extensively  useful,  it  was 
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considered  necessary  to  combine  them -with  others  made  at 
sea,  to  prepare  charts  of  the  currents  of  the  seas,  and  of  the 
direction  and  strength  of  the  wind,  by  the  combination  of  wind 
and  sea  observations.  To  follow  and  somewhat  extend  the 
instructions  given  by  the  Royal  Society  of  London  to  our 
Meteorological  Department,  it  was  thought  desirable  to  collect, 
arrange,  and  discuss  the  meteorological  observations  which 
have  already  been  made. 

Recognising  the  importance  of  having  a  knowledge  of  me¬ 
teorological  changes  in  particular  places  in  order  to  determine 
the  laws  which  regulate  them,  and  the  future  changes  of  the 
atmosphere  in  such  places,  the  Hydrographical  Department 
resolved  to  prepare  charts  of  wnds  from  the  observations 
w’hich  have  been  made  on  Russian  seas,  and  to  begin  this  work 
at  once  by  collecting  all  observations,  from  ships  of  all  kinds, 
made  in  the  Baltic  Sea  and  near  to  it  for  many  years  past 
This  work  is  intrusted  to  a  captain  attached  to  the  Hydro- 
graphical  Department,  who  has  divided  the  Baltic  Sea  into 
spaces  of  1°  in  latitude  and  2°  in  longitude,  and  the  adjacent 
gulfs  into  spaces  of  in  latitude  and  1°  in  longitude.  He  has 
commenced  his  labours,  with  the  assistance  of  two  officers,  hv 
first  extracting  from  the  log-books  of  all  ships,  merchantmen 
and  others,  the  meteorological  observations  which  have  been 
made  since  the  year  1844.* 

Plans  so  excellent,  inaugurated  in  a  country  so  extensive 
as  Russia,  cannot  but  excite  the  highest  hopesfor  their  success; 
nor  is  it  an  insignificant  result  of  our  own  activity  if  we  may 
fairly  conclude  that  it  communicated  the  original  impulse  to 
the  Russians.  To  them  as  well  as  to  us  the  re|)ort  now  before 
us  will  prove  of  considerable  interest. 

To  return  from  our  Russian  digression  to  the  matter  of 
storm  warnings,  it  may  be  fairly  assumetl  that  all  foreign 
observatories,  or,  at  least,  the  principal  of  them,  will  co¬ 
operate  with  us  and  one  another.  The  principles  on  which 
we  proceed  in  our  ])revision  of  approaching  storms  are  non 
understood  and  acted  ujKjn  by  the  most  advanced  European 
observatories.  As  to  what  is  known,  performed,  and  observed 
at  Paris,  let  us  hear  what  M.  Marie  Davy,  of  the  Imperial 
Meteorological  Observatory,  says,  in  a  communication  to  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  in  the  autumn  of  1863  : — 

‘We  discern  the  first  symptoms  (of  coming  storms)  displaying 
themselves  some  days  in  advance  on  the  Western  coasts  of  Europe, 
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by  an  inflexion  of  the  curves  of  equal  barometric  pressure.  Then 
the  wind  rises  more  or  less  rapidly  on  the  north-west  coasts  of 
France  and  England,  manifesting  a  very  distinctly  marked  tendency 
to  turn  round  a  centre  of  depression  which  forms  the  centre  of  the 
tempest.  This  centre  disperses  itself,  at  one  time  in  a  regular 
manner,  and  progressively  from  west  to  east,  lifting  itself  at  first 
towards  the  north  to  descend  afterwards  towards  the  south,  after 
having  traversed  England ;  at  another  time,  on  the  contrary, 
there  seems  to  be  some  hesitation  which  for  a  moment  keeps  back 
the  storm. 

‘  The  study  of  these  perturbations  possesses  great  interest,  whether 
in  a  purely  scientific  point  of  view  or  in  view  of  the  probabilities 
which  we  may  thence  deduce  relative  to  the  particular  parts  menaced 
by  a  tempest  in  preparation,  or  to  the  place  where  it  has  commenced 
to  rage.  This  study  is  regularly  carried  on  in  the  Observatory  at 
Paris  by  means  of  our  maps;  but  up  to  the  present  time  these  maps 
have  remained  in  manuscript.  We  consider  that  we  shall  perform 
a  useful  and  acceptable  service  to  meteorologists  by  inserting  them 
in  the  daily  bulletin  of  the  Observatory. 

‘  An  examination  of  our  meteorological  maps  shows  that  generally 
it  is  possible  to  perceive  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours  before¬ 
hand  the  approach  to  our  coasts  of  a  storm  lasting  for  a  mode¬ 
rate  length  of  time.  We  merely  regard  these  maps  as  the  first 
sketch  serviceable  for  our  guidance  as  to  the  probabilities  of  the 
morrow  or  the  day  after.  Too  often  our  information  arrives  too 
late  or  is  incomplete.  But  since  the  12th  of  October  the  documents 
which  have  come  to  us  from  England,  have  received  from  Admiral 
Fitzroy  a  very  useful  complement  by  additions  from  Nairn  and 
Greencastle. 

‘  The  unquestionable  utility  of  this  kind  of  work  for  the  science 
of  Meteorology  makes  us  ardently  desire  to  extend  it  over  a  larger 
basis.  If  our  maps  would  enable  us  to  foresee  a  storm,  and  would 
permit  us  to  follow  its  coursq  over  Europe,  still  they  would  indicate 
to  us  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  of  the  place  of  its  origin,  or  of 
the  mode  of  its  formation.  This,  how’ever,  is  one  of  the  most 
essential  points,  not  only  for  science  itself,  but  for  its  applications. 
We  attach  the  greatest  importance  to  the  construction  of  daily 
charts  extending  over  the  whole  northern  hemisphere,  and  to 
an  annual  reunion  of  the  elements  of  each  of  them.  In  the  incessant 
movements  of  the  atmosphere,  it  is  very  certain  that  there  are 
grand  general  laws  which  we  should  disengage,  and  which  we  must 
search  for  by  a  comparison  of  the  observations  of  preceding  and  sub¬ 
sequent  years.  The  principal  of  these  maps  might  be  published  in 
our  bulletins  in  a  convenient  form.’ 

It  were  well  if  our  actual  attainments  in  relation  to  the  laws 
of  storms  could  be  precisely  known  and  practically  applied. 
Any  ca^'ual  and  partial  reader  of  the  great  number  of  separate 
papers  written  by  Redfield  in  America;  of  General  Reid’s 
imjwsing  ‘  Attempt  to  develope  the  law'  of  storms  by  means  of 
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‘  facts  arranged  according  to  place  and  time,  &c.  of  Dove’s 
volume  now  before  us,  not  to  mention  minor  works,  would 
probably  be  misled  in  respect  of  the  available  and  practical 
services  of  these  several  publications.  They  are  all  of  consider¬ 
able  value,  especially  that  of  Dove,  who  gives  a  useful  section 
on  *  Practical  Rules.’  Still,  the  entire  results  applicable  to 
ordinary  navigation  are  not  abundant  and  decisive.  The  lite¬ 
rature  of  cyclones  is  fruitful,  for  there  exists  a  bibliographical 
list  of  450  authors’  books  and  periodicals,  where  some  inte¬ 
resting  accounts  of  such  storms  may  be  found,  and  especially 
of  W.est  and  East  India  hurricanes;  but  the  application  (rf 
this  literature  to  practice  and  voyages  is  more  doubtful  and 
difficult.  Piddington  has  attempted  it  in  his  *  Sailor’s  Horn 
‘  Book  of  the  Law  of  Storms ;  ’  and  Mr.  Birt,  with  less  pre¬ 
tension,  in  his  ‘  Handbook  of  the  Law  of  Storms.’  Yet  such 
books  are  not  w'ell  received  by  all,  for  we  read  in  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  a  master  mariner,  Mr.  Jinman,  on  Winds  : — ‘  Should 
‘  this  meet  the  eye  of  Mr.  Piddington,  I  beg  leave  to  tell  him 
‘  that  if  the  junior,  or  even  the  senior  officers  of  the  Penin- 
‘  sular  and  Oriental  Company’s  service,  and  first-rate  passenger 
‘  ships,  know  no  more  about  the  law  of  storms  than  can  be  learnt 
‘  by  studying  such  works  as  the  “  Horn  or  Handbook  of  the 
‘  Law  of  Storms,”  they  have  yet  much  to  learn.’  Even  Maury 
remarks  on  this  topic, — ‘  After  much  study,  some  few  principles 
‘  or  laws  seem  to  be  fairly  established,  but  even  these  are  not 
‘  incontrovertible,  though  they  are  sometimes  cited  as  if  in- 
‘  controvertible.’ 

It  is  true  that  great  cyclones  do  not  often  visit  us,  but  the  late 
Admiral  Fitzroy  believed  in  the  existence  of  small  cyclonic 
storms  in  England  itself,  originating  in  or  near  our  islands, 
and  generated  in  the  brushing  against  each  other  of  the 
N.E.  and  S.W.  currents.  These  small  signs  are  not  fre¬ 
quent,  and  seldom  number  more  than  three  or  four  in  a  year. 
This  direction  of  their  motion  is  almost  invariably  towards 
some  point  between  N.N.E.  and  E.S.E.  and  they  take  about 
forty-eight  hours  to  pass  from  Ireland  to  the  Baltic.  These 
small  cyclones  constitute  a  class  of  phenomena  well  suited 
for  telegraphic  advertisement.  Although  we  are  not  scourged 
by  violent  cyclones,  we  are  bound,  in  the  interests  of  humanity, 
to  give  all  j)088ible  aid  to  the  discovery  and  discussion  of  their 
laws,  for  our  seamen  in  their  voyages  are  frequently  exposed 
to  them,  like  the  far-sailing  seamen  of  other  countries. 


*  Noticed  in  this  Review  in  an  article  on  the  ‘  Statistics^  and 
*  Philosophy  of  Storms,’  January  1839. 
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It  b  also  inaportant  to  notice  that  though  we  are  hy  our  situa¬ 
tion  exempt  from  great  hurricanes,  hy  our  situation  we  are  aWe 
to  act  as  monitors  to  Europe ;  for  extensive  atmospheric  dis¬ 
turbances,  which  first  invade  Ireland  and  England,  are  those 
which,  more  especially  in  winter,  extend  to  and  pass  over  the 
Alps  (although  these  great  mountains  somewhat  retard  them), 
and  spread  over  Italy,  as  M.  Matteucci  has  noted. 

We  have  given  more  prominence  to  storm  warnings  and 
weather  forecasts  than,  perhaps,  mere  meteorologists  would 
themselves  allot.  But  Admiral  Fitzroy  has  made  them  most 
prominent,  and  they  are  certainly  the  most  popular  parts  of  our 
theme,  as  well  as  especially  important  to  seamen.  Ere  we  pass 
away  from  them  we  must  draw  attention  to  what  is  not  a  scien¬ 
tific  topic,  but  one  which  intimately  concerns  the  administration 
of  the  Department. 

Economists  will  naturally  inquire  what  the  expenditure  of 
the  Department  has  been,  and  the  reply  is  as  follows : — At  the 
end  of  the  financial  year  1865  the  aggregate  outlay  since  1856, 
the  date  of  the  establishment  of  this  office,  has  been  about 
45,000/.  The  annual  expenditure  has  increased  from  3,240/.  to 
(say)  5,500/.  In  one  year,  1863-4,  it  was  as  much  as  7,100/.  The 
sums  expended  on  instruments  and  other  requirements  of  ocean- 
statistics,  from  an  average  of  2,216/.  in  the  years  1856  to  1864, 
have,  for  the  years  1860  to  1865,  diminish^  to  an  average  of 
1,613/.  In  the  latter  years  the  expenditure  has  been  increased 
by  a  sum  averaging  2,011/.  a  year,  which  has  been  spent  upon 
telegraphy  and  storm  warnings.  For  1864-5  the  expendi¬ 
ture  on  instruments  was  1,144/.  14s.  Sd. ;  on  telegraphy  and 
storm  warnings,  2,735/.  10s. ;  for  salaries,  1,134/.  17s. ;  making 
in  all  5,460/. 

Against  these  items  in  particular  and  this  aggregate  of 
45,000/.,  what  meteorological  advances,  what  precise  records, 
what  available  experience,  what  fully  tabulated  results,  what 
established  maxims,  what  discovery  of  principles,  have  we  to  set 
off?  Although  it  may  be  pleaded  that  scientific  and  especially 
meteorological  results  are  of  too  delicate  a  nature  to  be  weighed 
against  so  much  coin,  or  of  too  fine  an  essence  to  be  rendered 
appreciable  at  the  bank,  it  may  yet  very  fairly  be  asked.  What 
remains  in  the  Department  in  any  form  as  an  equivalent  for  so 
large  an  outlay  ?  It  is  easy  to  see  the  defects  which  the  exami¬ 
nations  of  the  Committee  have  brought  to  light,  but  it  is  not  easy 
to  discern  counterbalancing  benefits  to  the  extent  of  the  expen¬ 
diture.  Moreover,  the  Committee  now  contemplate  an  in¬ 
creasing  expense  in  the  execution  of  their  recommendations ;  but 
this  they  declare  to  be  unavoidable,  unless  either  the  original 
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object  of  the  Meteorological  Department  or  the  system  of  Storm 
Warnings  is  to  be  abandoned.  There  is,  however,  this  great 
difference  between  past  and  future  expenditure:  the  former 
has  been  for  results  which  have  been  shown  to  be  largely  un¬ 
successful,  the  future  may  be  attended  with  adequate  and 
accurate  returns. 

One  radical  defect  has  been  the  absence  of  all  checks  upon 
the  work  and  officers  of  the  Department.  Little  or  nothing  of 
the  kind  was  devised  Internally,  and  externally  there  was  no 
provision  for  any  inquiry.  But  for  the  melancholy  event  which 
every  one  deplores,  this  system,  or  rather  want  of  system, 
might  have  continued  to  this  day.  No  head  of  a  scientific 
department  should  be  allowed,  or  should  allow  himself,  to 
pursue  his  course  unexamined  or  unapproved.  In  such  circum¬ 
stances  unaided  success  is  difficult  of  attainment,  and  conscious 
failure  is  a  burden  too  heavy  to  be  borne. 

Much  money  has  been  sjient,  fine  opportunities  have  been 
lost,  valuable  records  have  been  neglected.  It  is,  however, 
now  vain  to  lament,  and  it  behoves  us  rather  to  inquire  how 
past  omissions  and  failures  may  be  utilised  as  warnings,  and 
thus  become  the  motives  to  amendment. 

Considerable  amendment  may  be  effected  by  recalling  this 
Department  to  its  original  constitution  and  functions,  to  the 
detailed  suggestions  made  by  the  Royal  Society,  and  to  its  own 
actual  procedure  in  part  before  its  unprofitable  diversion  to  daily 
weather  forecasts ;  and  it  is  to  these  that  the  Committee  draw 
particular  attention.  ‘  The  meteorology  of  the  ocean,’  they  re¬ 
mark,  ‘  is  as  important  an  object  now  as  it  was  in  1854,  and  we 
‘  feel  ourselves  justified  in  believing  that  the  Government  and 
‘  Parliament  mil  not  now  abandon  an  object  taken  up  by  them 
‘  after  much  consideration  in  1854,  and  that  they  will  not  be 
‘  satisfied  to  leave  the  matter  in  its  present  incomplete  and 
‘  useless  condition.  If  the  grant  originally  made  had  been 
‘  steadily  applied  to  this  object,  and  had  not  been  diverted  to 
‘  other  objects,  the  work  would  by  this  time  have  advanced  far 
‘  towards  completion.’ 

There  are  now'  in  the  Department  about  550,000  meteoro¬ 
logical  observations  at  sea,  mostly,  if  not  entirely,  of  good 
quality,  which  are  contained  in  1 ,298  registers.  The  remaining 
data  are  of  a  miscellaneous  and  doubtful  character.  The  great 
body  of  good  observations  seems  to  be  the  principal  scientific 
result  hitherto  obtained  by  the  Department,  and  it  is  highly 
desirable  that  they  should  be  rendered  available  in  the  best  prac¬ 
ticable  method.  The  Committee  of  the  Royal  Society — which 
included  Professor  Dove  of  Berlin,  one  of  the  most  zealous 
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as  well  as  the  most  eminent  of  meteorologists — in  their  letter  of 
1855,  specified  the  desiderata  in  detail,  and  the  present  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Investigation  indicate  what  is  lacking  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  Committee  of  the  Royal  Society.  They 
show  that  the  method  of  extracting  the  observations  already 
made  is  not  satisfactory,  and  that  the  publication  of  Meteoro¬ 
logical  Papers  is  not  based  on  a  well-considered  and  uniform 
plan.  Such  publications  should  generally,  if  not  exclusively, 
be  confined  to  results  so  carefully  digested  as  to  be  easily 
understood  and  readily  handled,  and  these  results,  consisting 
in  the  main  of  the  Means  of  barometric  pressure,  vapour 
tension,  temperature  and  wind,  together  with  the  variability 
of  each  of  them,  should  be  systematically  and  uniformly  tabu¬ 
lated. 

The  method  pursued  is  to  prepare  a  chart  in  which  the 
surface  of  the  globe  is  divided  into  spaces  ranging  between 
80°  N.  lat.  and  70°  S.  lat.,  and  bounded  by  each  tenth  meridian 
and  tenth  parallel.  These  spaces,  because  of  their  uniformly 
rectangular  appearance  in  the  charts  drawn  upon  Mercator’s 
projection  (those  employed  by  navigators),  were  named  ‘  ten- 
‘  degree  squares.’  Each  of  these  has  received  a  special  number, 
and  every  one  of  them  admits  of  a  quarterly  subdivision  into 
smaller  squares  of  five  degrees.  When  those  of  the  ten-degree 
squares  are  omitted  which  are  now  occupied  by  land  or  ice, 
there  do  not  remain  more  than  330  (approximately)  wdth  which 
the  Meteorological  Department  would  have  to  deal.  According 
to  the  present  plan  of  the  Department,  all  the  observations  have 
to  be  copied  out  of  the  registers,  and  sorted  on  some  determinate 
plan  into  those  of  the  330  ten-degree  squares  to  which  they 
severally  belong.  But  the  way  in  which  this  is  done  admits  of 
many  improvements  suggested  by  the  Committee,  and  it  is 
important  that  something  should  indicate  the  probable  precision 
of  the  several  results  entered.  Wide  differences  in  probable- 
precision  clearly  prevent  uniformity.  Without  entering  upon 
the  details  of  procedure,  it  will  be  manifest  that  the  aim  should 
be  to  fill  up  each  of  the  squares  wdth  results  of  a  certain  value 
in  probable  precision.  What  remains,  then,  to  be  effected  in 
order  to  attain  this  Qnd?  The  requirements  of  the  most 
variable  climate  would  probably  not  exceed  200  observations 
for  each  quarterly  division  of  each  ten-degree  square  in  each  of 
the  twelve  months.  That  is  to  say,  in  a  variable  climate,  about 
10,000  observations  in  each  of  the  330  ten-degree  squares 
would  be  required  to  supply  the  necessary  material  for  deter¬ 
mining  its  meteorological  means.  But  some  squares  would 
I  perhaps  require  fewer  observations,  and  much  has  already  been 
VOL.  CXXIV.  XO.  CCLIII.  G 
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effected  by  foreign  Governments  and  by  private  individuals. 
Proportionate  abatement  being  made,  the  Committee  consider 
that  there  remains  a  grand  total  of  1,630,000  observations  to 
be  collected  and  discussed.  One-third  of  these  may  possibly 
be  found  in  the  registers  now  in  possession  of  the  Board  of 
Trade. 

All  the  observations  required  can  be  made  in  ordinary 
voyages ;  therefore  the  issue  of  meteorological  registers  and 
tlie  loan  of  Instruments  should  be  recommenced  and  continued 
as  rapidly'  and  rudely  as  convenient.  A  chart  should  be 
annexed  to  each  register,  showing  the  track  of  the  ship  through 
the  squares,  and  an  index  should  be  kept  in  the  office,  referring, 
under  the  head  of  each  square,  to  each  register  containing 
observations  relating  to  that  square.  The  detailed  recommen¬ 
dations  of  the  Committee  upon  all  kindred  arrangements 
appear  to  be  well  considered,  and  to  be  marked  improvements 
upon  the  method  or  want  of  method  hitherto  prevailing  in  tht 
Department. 

If  the  letter  of  the  Royal  Society,  dated  Feb.  22,  1855,  was 
to  be  regarded  as  an  epistolary'  draught  of  instruction — and  as 
such  the  Committee  regard  it — it  is  lamentable  to  compare  it 
w'ith  the  representation  of  w'hat  has  been  done  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment,  and  to  contrast  it  with  what  might  have  been  done. 
This  letter  also  display's  the  lively'  interest  taken  by  the  Society 
in  the  establishment  and  objects  of  the  Department,  and  it  is  but 
a  fair  inference  to  presume  that  this  interest  would  have  beat 
continued,  and  that,  if  the  late  head  of  the  Department  had 
Avorked  hand  in  hand  Avith  the  Royal  Society,  all  the  resources 
and  knowledge  of  the  latter  might  have  been  rendered  avail¬ 
able  for  the  public  benefit.  By  such  a  combination  the  stores 
of  science  and  the  means  of  Government  would  have  su])plied 
knoAvledge  on  the  one  side  and  poAA'er  on  the  other.  This, 
moreover,  Avould  have  led  to  that  international  scientific  frater¬ 
nity  which  we  have  already'  indicated,  and  AA'hich  must  be  the 
determinate  direction  of  future  efforts. 

AVe  are  precluded,  by  the  nature  of  this  article,  froa 
entering  into  several  meteorological  details  of  a  purely  scien¬ 
tific  character.  Were  we  to  enter  iqx)n  them,  Ave  should  only, 
by  the  result,  render  still  more  conspicuous  the  defective  con¬ 
duct  of  the  Department.  In  closing  this  Report  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  w'e  w'ill  only  add  that  it  appears  to  us  like  a  business 
investigation  into  the  scientific  effects  of  the  late  Admird 
Fitzroy,  as  head  of  the  Meteorological  Department  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  and  it  suggests  to  us  a  parallel  unhappily  not 
unconunon  of  late  years  in  ordinary  circles.  A  gentleman  d 
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some  ability  and  tact,  we  will  suppose,  as  well  as  of  much  self- 
confidence,  finds  himself  in  a  high  social  position,  and  is  the 
possessor  of  a  fine  estate  and  of  considerable  reputed  wealth. 
He  assumes  all  that  belongs  to  such  a  position,  manages  his 
own  estate,  asks  little  advice,  believes  he  can  show  his  neigh¬ 
bours  how  to  manage  their  estates,  keeps  up  all  the  social 
habits  befitting  his  reputation,  and  maintains  his  name  amongst 
the  foremost  of  his  class.  He  becomes  an  oracle  and  a  monitor, 
and  is  listened  to  with  deference,  for  no  one  doubts  his  sagacity. 
His  afiairs  seem  to  prosper,  his  property  to  increase,  his  estate 
to  flourish.  His  lands  are  productive,  his  garden  and  conserva¬ 
tories  gay  with  choice  flowers.  All  goes  on  for  some  years 
as  smoothly  as  his  own  after-dinner  speeches,  and  he  is  the 
envy  of  some  and  the  admired  of  others. 

One  morning  the  astounding  intelligence  runs  round  the 
neighbourhood  that  this  same  gentleman  has  suddenly  died. 
All  alike  lament  and  mourn  for  him.  In  due  time  comes  an 
independent  and  rigorous  investigation  of  his  affairs.  The 
public  have  felicitated  his  family  upon  their  pecuniary  pros¬ 
pects,  and  have  privately  made  their  estimates  of  the  value  of 
the  estate.  So  deluded  have  they  been,  that,  when  the  true 
condition  of  affairs  transpires,  they  can  with  difficulty  credit  it. 
This  same  seemingly  prosperous,  happy,  opulent  gentleman, 
as  it  now  turns  out,  was  all  the  while  insolvent !  Everything 
is  now  appraised  at  its  true  and  not  its  nominal  value,  and  the 
result  is  ruinous.  He  meant  well,  but  he  managed  ill.  He 
began  Avisely,  but  continued  foolishly.  He  spent  far  more  upon 
his  conservatories  and  flower  parterres  than  upon  his  kitchen- 
garden.  He  wasted  his  substance,  not  in  riotous  living,  but  in 
show,  in  fancies  and  flowers.  What  he  gained  on  the  one  hand 
he  lavished  and  lost  on  the  other.  He  died  in  the  midst  of  his 
fancies  and  in  the  illusions  of  his  dreams.  His  family,  how¬ 
ever,  wake  up  to  a  sad  and  sober  consciousness  of  disordered 
affairs  and  disastrous  finance.  Will  they  put  in  practice  the 
lesson  so  painfully  taught  to  them?  Will  they  be  "wise 
enough  to  retrench  the  unprofitable  and  the  showy,  and  to 
cultivate  and  prudently  farm  out  the  estate  ?  Will  they  con¬ 
fess  past  follies,  and  accept  well-meant  advice  ?  If  they  wdll, 
then  their  affairs  may  yet  be  rehabilitated,  the  estate  may  yet 
be  made  remunerative.  Away,  however,  for  ever  with  flowers, 
and  fancies,  and  fond  theories!  For  the  future,  only  sound 
practice  and  sagacious  management.  Such  is  the  parallel 
which  has  occurred  to  us,  and  those  who  wall  patiently  read 
the  Report  we  have  analysed  will  admit  the  justice  of  this  illus¬ 
tration. 
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As  arising  out  of  the  whole  subject,  and  not  8|)ecially  out  of 
the  Report  before  us,  we  may  conclude  with  a  few  lines  upon  the 
great  importance  of  imparting  the  principles  and  application  of 
what  we  may  term  Oceanic  Meteorology  to  all  young  naval  officers 
and  young  seamen  in  general,  as  well  as  to  the  old  who  are  not 
too  old  to  learn.  They  should  be  taught  the  principles  strictly 
and  clearly,  and  they  should  be  informed  at  the  same  time  of  the 
happy  results  of  applying  them  to  the  service.  They  should 
learn  how  in  effect  by  such  knowledge  voyages  are  considerably 
shortened ;  how  what  may  seem  dry  pursuits  and  arid  studies 
have  direct  bearings  upon  marine  duties  and  marine  dangers; 
and  how  by  obeying  the  warning  admonitions  of  a  falling  baro¬ 
meter,  seamen  have  made  preparations  to  meet  storms,  and  have 
met  them  manfully  and  safely,  while  others,  unheeding  or  un¬ 
informed,  have  lost  ship  or  life  in  the  tempest. 

Particularly  should  they  be  instructed  in  the  use  of  meteo¬ 
rological  instruments,  in  which  great  improvements  have 
recently  been  and  arc  now  made.  Such  instruments  should 
be  in  their  hands,  and  quickness  and  facility  in  reading  their 
indications  should  be  cultivated.  Every  school  and  almost 
every  house,  as  well  as  the  smallest  ship,  may  now  have  an 
aneroid  barometer  for  an  outlay  of  from  50s.  to  60s.  These 
instruments  are  sufficiently  exact  to  give  timely  notice  of 
storms  or  gales,  and  may  be  readily  fastened,  like  clocks,  on  a 
wall.  There  is,  too,  an  excellent  and  cheap  little  tractate  on 
barometrical  observations  and  indications,  by  Mr.  Belville,  which 
all  may  obtain.  It  is  really  wonderful  that  so  simple  an  Instru¬ 
ment  as  a  barometer,  and  one  so  replete  with  momentous 
warning  for  every  man  who  traverses  the  sea,  should  be  so 
much  neglected.  All  that  has  been  done  by  our  Depart¬ 
ment  in  supplying  barometers  to  fishermen  and  sailors  on  our 
coasts  is  clear  gain,  and  has  been  followed  by  acknowledged 
benefits. 

In  our  own  language  we  greatly  need  a  good  text-book  d 
Oceanic  Meteorology,  which  might  be  added  to  Oceanography. 
The  new  edition  of  Maury’s  ‘  Meteorology  of  the  Sea  ’  is  a  re¬ 
construction  as  well  as  an  enlargement  of  previous  editions,  one 
of  which  we  noticed  in  this  Review  ;*  but,  commendable  as  it  is, 
it  cannot  be  made  a  text-book,  and  for  such  a  purjrose  it  is 
deficient  in  some  respects,  about  which  we  do  not  now  concern 
ourselves.  What  is  so  much  to  be  desired  is  the  multiplication 
of  ordinary  observers,  the  instilling  into  all  classes  of  mariner* 

*  ‘  Physical  Geography  of  the  Sea — The  Atlantic  Ocean,’  April 
1857. 
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the  importance  of  making  some  contributions  to  the  general 
fund  of  meteorological  knowledge. 

There  would  be  something  not  merely  very  promising  to 
science,  but  also  very  much  akin  to  poetry,  if  >ve  could  justify 
the  hope  that  every  ship  that  sets  out  on  a  long  voyage  would 
not  merely  effect  the  interchange  of  commodities,  but  also  at 
the  same  time  be  a  marine  observatory  of  meteorological  phe¬ 
nomena.  It  is  our  national  boast  that  all  oceans  are  traversed 
by  our  vessels  ;  how  much  nobler  would  be  the  boast  that  all 
oceans  are  traversed  by  our  observers  !  What  moral  dignity 
would  there  be  in  the  position  of  men  able  to  brave  the 
tempests  of  the  ocean,  not  only  by  their  o^^^l  intrepidity,  but 
with  the  resources  of  science,  and  trained  by  the  acquired 
knowledge  of  long  years  of  patient  observation  to  elude  their 
fury,  and  to  escape  their  destructiveness !  Storms  will  never 
be  less,  but  men  may  be  progressively  more  manly.  Winds 
and  tempests  will  never  cease  to  rage,  but  men  may  learn 
calmly  to  contemplate  what  once  overcame  them  wdth  terror. 
The  most  intractable  forces  of  nature,  the  hurricanes,  that  make 
mere  sport  of  man’s  boldest  buildings  and  strongest  pillars — 
that  lash  the  seas  into  fury  and  make  mountains  of  the  w’aves 
— may  be  anticipated  in  their  course,  charted  in  their  career, 
and  defeated  in  their  issues.  They  may  rage  without  ruining, 
and  they  may  revolve  without  involving  the  human  race  in 
disaster  and  death.  They  may  be  looked  for  like  the  irreme¬ 
diable  but  half-disarmed  evils  of  human  life. 

But,  in  order  that  this  may  be  anything  more  than  a  dream 
of  the  future,  every  navigator  must  become  more  or  less  a 
scientific  observer — the  barometer  must  be  his  companion  and 
monitor.  His  pen  must  be  ever  at  hand,  and  the  log-book 
must  become  the  record  of  a  multitude  of  useful  observations. 
By  these  the  humblest  mariner  may  contribute  his  mite  of  in¬ 
formation,  and  not  a  sailor  under  canvass  need  despair  of  giving 
efficient  aid  in  th?  grand  general  advancement.  Every  naval 
student  should  be  so  taught  this  science  that  he  may,  if  op¬ 
portunity  occurs,  do  something  for  Oceanic  Meteorology  ;  and 
he  may  possibly  add  so  materially  to  our  present  knowledge  of 
the  law  of  storms,  that  in  time  to  come  it  may  be  said  of  him, 
not  indeed  as  it  Avas  said  of  Franklin, 

‘  Eripuit  coelo  fulmen,  sceptrumquc  tyrannis,’ 

yet  in  a  like  strain — He  disarmed  the  storm  by  eluding  it,  he 
defeated  it  by  anticipating  its  approach,  and  escaping  from  its 
fury :  thus  he  stole  its  Avings  from  the  whirlwind,  its  terrors 
from  the  tempest. 
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Art.  III. — 1.  Bulletin  de  la  Societe  de  THistoire  du  Pro- 
testantisme  Franqais.  Documents  llistoriques  inedits  et 
originaux,  X  Vt  X  VI P  et  X  VIIB  Siecles.  Tomes  I.— XIII. 
Paris:  1852-1864. 

2.  Correspondance  des  Reformateurs  dans  les  Pays  de  la 
Langue  Fraiiqaise,  recueillie  et  public  avec  dautres  Lettret 
relatives  a,  la  Reforme  et  des  Notes  historiques  et  biogra- 
phiques.  Par  A.  L.  Herminjard.  Tome  jjremier.  (1512 
-1516.)  Geneve  et  Paris  :  1866. 

^T^he  true  history  of  Protestantism  in  France  has  remained 
comparatively  unknown  until  a  recent  period,  for  it  had 
been  written,  for  the  most  part,  by  men  of  the  op[)osite  party 
and  the  victorious  creed.  But  time  has,  in  this,  as  in  many 
other  instances,  slowly  brought  to  light  the  materials  on  which 
the  judgment  of  posterity  must  rest,  by  publishing  the  corresjwn- 
dence  of  the  Protestants  themselves,  and  other  contemporary 
documents  which  attest  beyond  all  doubt  the  piety  and  patrio¬ 
tism  of  the  Huguenot  leaders  and  the  unpar^leled  sufferings 
inflicted  on  their  followers  by  national  intolerance,  by  eccle¬ 
siastical  bigotry,  and  by  arbitrary  power.  The  volumes  before 
us  consist  of  ^ese  authentic  materials,  deeply  interesting  to 
France,  and  in  some  respects  yet  more  deeply  interesting  to 
ourselves.  They  are  the  result  of  the  labours  of  a  literary 
society  (established  in  1852)  for  the  purpose  of  elucidating  the 
history  of  Protestantism  in  France  by  collecting  its  scattered 
materials  with  care  and  bringing  them  into  a  single  publication. 
For  this  purpose  recourse  has  been  had,  not  only  to  the  Archive* 
of  France  and  those  of  the  different  foreign  governments  which 
gave  refuge  to  the  Huguenot  exiles  after  the  Revocation  of 
the  Edict  of  Nantes,  but  also  to  private  family  papers,  to  the 
registers  of  parishes  and  the  books  of  notaries,  to  the  record* 
of  old  parliamentary  proceedings — nay,  even  4o  inscriptions  on 
tombstones,  and  extracts  from  ancient  charters  and  terrier*. 
Taken  altogether,  we  have  seldom  perused  a  more  interesting 
mass  of  original  documents.  They  fully  justify  the  device  pre¬ 
fixed  by  the  accomplished  editors  to  each  volume,  and  reflect  t 
clear  and  steady  light  over  an  extensive  tract  of  French  history 
before  comparatively  dark  and  neglected.  A  number  of  essays, 
letters,  and  reviews,  for  the  most  part  from  the  well-known 
pens  of  the  best  Protestant  writers  in  France,  are  interspersed 
throughout  the  series,  and  form  a  valuable  commentary  on  its 
contents.  These  papers  have  one  characteristic  in  common  very 
honourable  to  their  authors  and  their  faith.  Much  as  French 
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Protestantism  has  suffered  at  the  hands  of  rulers,  statesmen, 
and  factions  in  F ranee,  they  breathe  a  spirit  of  genuine  loyalty, 
and  strong  devotion  to  the  natal  soil.  They  indulge  in  no 
vindictive  retrospects,  avoid  reviving  the  animosities  of  the 
past,  and  are  completely  free  from  illiberality  and  fanaticism. 

We  are  surprised  that  this  important  Society  has  hitherto 
attracted  so  little  notice  in  this  country,  and  that  so  few 
English  names  are  to  be  found  in  the  distinguished  list  of  its 
supjwrters.  For  a  very  small  annual  contribution  the  series 
of  these  Bulletins,  forming  one  volume  in  each  year,  can  be 
obtained  at  the  Protestant  booksellers  in  Paris,  and  Ave  hope 
that  the  present  notice  will  induce  many  of  our  countrymen  to 
support  this  laudable  enterprise. 

The  work  Avhich  we  have  placed  second  at  the  head  of  this 
article  is  the  first  volume  of  a  collection  of  the  correspondence 
of  the  French  Reformers,  which  has  recently  been  published 
at  Geneva,  under  the  patronage  of  a  small  number  of  accom¬ 
plished  persons  of  that  city.  It  consists  chiefly  of  unpublished 
letters  of  those  who  took  an  active  part  in  the  introduction  of 
the  Reformed  faith  into  France.  These  papers,  which  have 
been  most  carefully  edited  by  M.  Herminjard,  are  not  at  all 
inferior  in  interest  to  the  Zurich  Letters  published  by  the 
Parker  Society,  and  they  are  also  a  most  valuable  contribution 
to  the  history  of  Protestant  opinions. 

Our  notice  of  the  contents  of  these  volumes  must  be  limited 
to  a  few  of  the  numerous  topics  Avhich  they  embrace.  They 
thnnv  a  good  deal  of  fresh  light  on  the  character  of  the  old 
Church  of  France  at  the  jAeriod  just  before  the  Reformation. 
In  France,  as  in  Germany  and  in  England,  that  Church  had 
fallen  in  the  esteem  of  the  nation,  and  was  deeply  penetrated 
Avith  elements  of  corruption.  Francis  I.,  on  the  Field  of  the 
Cloth  of  Gold,  spoke  openly  of  appropriating  its  revenues; 
and  Bayard’s  exclamation  against  Julius,  ‘  ce  ch<?tif  Pape  que 
‘  je  voudrais  tuer,’  expressed  the  thoughts  of  many  of  the 
nobility.  The  arrogance,  the  exactions,  and  the  selfishness  of 
the  priesthood,  and  their  claims  to  being  above  the  law,  caused 
jealousy  among  the  higher  orders,  and  the  awakened  conscience 
and  thought  of  a  generation,  enlightened  by  the  revival  of 
letters,  rebelled  against  a  series  of  observances  dictated  often 
by  avarice  and  superstition.  What  especially  provoked  the 
inferior  classes  was  the  rapacity  and  sensuality  of  the  clergy, 
who,  with  the  lessons  of  the  Gospel  in  their  mouths,  despoiled 
the  ]x»or  of  their  scanty  substance,  and,  AAnth  pretensions  to 
infallibility  and  sanctity,  belied  in  their  lives  the  name  of 
Churchmen  and  of  Christians.  This  collection  contains  a 
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number  of  sketches  by  Bernard  Palissy,  the  Ftench  Bunyan,  of 
these  careless  and  unfaithful  shephei^s,  but  we  can  only  refer 
our  readers  to  them.  We  quote,  however,  the  following  lines 
from  a  curious  satirical  poem  of  the  time,  which  we  do  not 
remember  to  have  met  pre^'iously.  The  Church  is  supposed  to 
be  making  complaints  of  the  simony,  the  profligacy,  and  the 
idleness  of  those  who  were  the  stewards  of  her  mysteries: — 
‘Mes  ministres  qui  vivent  de  la  croix, 

Sous  faulx  semblans  me  font  k  grans  surcroix, 

Du  deshonneur,  du  mal,  et  de  I'outrage  ; 

Us  sont  rempliz  de  venimeux  courage. 

Aucuns  semblent  en  leurs  habits  pollutz 
A  gendarmes,  et  non  k  clercs  salutz, 

Ou  k  jongleurs,  en  oyant  leurs  caquetz. 

Bagues  portez,  bouquets,  et  aflicquetz, 

Vos  heures  sont  dictes  par  grant  contraincte. 

D’autres  y  a  qui  tiennent  femme  en  cainctc 
Avecques  eux  comme  gens  mariez, 

Le  nom  de  Dieu  jurez  k  toute  actuinte. 

Bref,  vostre  vie  est  de  vices  tant  taincte, 

Que  mon  estat  par  trop  devariez.’ 

In  France,  however,  as  in  England,  the  real  Protestant 
movement  commenced  with  the  jjoorer  and  humbler  ranks  of 
the  nation.  It  is  said  to  have  originated  at  Meaux,  but  it  was 
most  distinctly  felt  in  the  south,  w'here  probably  the  traditions 
of  the  Albigenses  had  never  been  entirely  forgotten,  and  where 
a  colony  of  the  Vaudois  had  long  renounced  the  Catholic  doc¬ 
trines.  It  appeared  also  in  the  provinces  of  the  north,  con¬ 
nected  by  trade  with  Holland  and  England,  and  it  made 
progress  on  the  western  seaboard,  especially  in  the  city  of  La 
Rochelle,  the  wealthiest  centre  of  French  commerce.  The 
sectaries,  like  their  brethren  in  England,  did  not  profess  i 
definite  creed ;  the  austere  tenets  they  aftenvards  embraced 
were  adopted  by  another  generation  ;  and  their  religion  seems 
to  have  been  a  protest  against  the  evil  they  saw  around,  and  an 
endeavour  to  shape  their  lives  by  the  Gospel.  This  was  the  real 
secret  of  their  strength.  Reviled  as  these  early  Reformers 
were  by  an  incensed  priesthood  and  an  ignorant  populace,  their 
conduct  silenced  all  accusation ;  and  wherever  they  were  able 
to  leave  their  mark,  it  was  one  of  real  moral  improvement. 
Bernard  Palissy  thus  described  the  change  effected  in  a  re¬ 
formed  village : — 

‘  In  this  wise  our  Church  was  first  the  work  of  the  hands  of  de¬ 
spised  men  ;  and  when  the  enemy  made  havoc  of  it,  it  had  been  so 
blest  within  a  few  years,  that  gambling,  dancing,  ballad-singing, 
feasting,  and  superfluity  of  bravery  and  jewels,  were  no  longer  to  be 
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found  among  its  members.  Evil  speaking,  too,  and  murder  had 
disappeared,  and  lawsuits  were  much  fewer  than  heretofore.  At 
Easter-time  bickerings  and  quarrels  were  made  up ;  and  we  thought 
only  of  prayers,  psalms,  and  spiritual  songs,  not  of  loose  speech  and 
lewd  catches.  In  those  times,  you  would  have  seen  on  each  Lord’s 
day  the  guildsmen  walking  in  the  meadows  and  dells,  singing 
psalms  and  canticles  in  their  companies,  and  reading  and  giving 
knowledge  to  each  other.  You  might  have  seen  girls  and  young 
women  in  gardens  and  suchlike  places,  rejoicing  and  making  holy 
melody  to  God ;  and  even  children  had  been  so  well  brought  up, 
that  they  had  put  off  a  silly  look  and  bore  themselves  with  a  staid 
countenance.* 

The  Reformation  rapidly  spread  upwards  from  the  inferior 
to  the  higher  orders.  It  had  its  supporters  in  the  palace,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  first  Margaret  of  Navarre ;  it  found  its  way  to 
the  bench  of  Bishops ;  it  entered  the  Parliaments  and  privileged 
corporations;  and  it  met  with  considerable  favour  from  the 
nobility.  The  correspondence  of  Margaret  d’Angouleme  (as 
she  is  styled  in  M.  Herminjard’s  collection)  with  Bri^onnet, 
the  Bishop  of  Lod^ve  and  Le  F^vred’Etaples,  and  the  protest 
of  the  University  of  Paris  against  the  Concordat  of  Francis  I. 
in  the  same  volume,  are  most  striking  proofs  of  the  dis|)osition 
of  the  Court,  the  Church,  and  the  learned  bodies  to  accept 
with  favour  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  and  to  make 
the  Bible  the  sole  test  of  religious  truth.  As  yet,  how¬ 
ever,  these  opinions  were  not  connected  mth  any  party  in 
the  State;  they  were  still  essentially  religious,  unalloyed 
by  corrupt  and  selfish  elements.  At  the  time  w’hen  our  first 
reforming  Parliament  was,  at  the  bidding  of  Henry  VIII., 
suppressing  monasteries  and  denouncing  the  Pope,  the  real 
spirit  of  Protestantism  was  purer  and  more  powerful  in  France 
than  in  England,  and  had  a  firmer  hold  on  the  people. 
Francis  I.  hesitated  for  some  years  whether  he  should  not 
encourage  the  Reformation,  at  least  to  a  point  which  would 
have  set  free  the  national  Church  from  the  See  of  Rome; 
and  had  he  done  so,  the  whole  tenor  of  French  history  might 
have  been  different.  But  the  fatal  marriage  of  Catherine  de 
!Medicis,  the  terror  caused  by  the  Anabaptists  of  Munster, 
and  the  violence  of  some  of  the  French  Reformers — more 
vehement  than  their  fellows  in  England — threw  the  King  back 
upon  the  Catholic  party;  and  the  influence  of  the  prepon¬ 
derating  party  in  the  State,  the  Court,  the  Parliaments,  and 
the  priesthood,  determined  finally  his  resolution.  We  shall 
not  dwell  on  the  persecutions  of  his  reign,  the  massacre  of  the 
Vaudois  of  Provence,  and  the  horrible  deaths  of  numerous 
nmrtyrs,  accompanied  with  every  refinement  of  torture.  One 
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of  those  execrable  spectacles  is  thus  described  by  a  contem¬ 
porary  German: — 

‘  I  have  just  seen  the  burning  of  two  Lutherans.  The  first  was  s 
youth,  the  son  of  a  cordwainer,  a  beardless  stripling  hardly  twenty 
years  old.  He  was  brought  before  his  judges,  and  sentenced  to 
have  his  tongue  cut  out  and  his  body  burned.  Without  flinching, 
he  held  out  his  tongue  to  the  executioner,  who  cut  it  off  and  beat 
his  cheeks  with  it.  The  mob  standing  by  picked  up  the  tongue  and 
flung  it  all  bleeding  and  quivering  at  the  victim.  When  brought 
to  the  stake,  and  being  chained  to  it,  he  endured  with  indescribable 
serenity  the  insults  and  shouts  of  the  infuriate  crowd.  The  second 
martyr  was  an  old  man,  and  though  his  punishment  was  milder,  I 
felt  even  more  horror.  He  had  spoken  against  the  monks  about  the 
invocation  of  saints,  but  had  been  induced  to  retract  his  errors.  He 
was  brought  to  a  gibbet,  and  having  repeated  his  recantation,  wai 
half  strangled,  and  cast  into  the  fire.  The  bystanders  thought  the 
sentence  too  easy,  they  wished  to  see  him  alive  in  the  flames.’ 

But  even  in  that  agd  many  voices  were  raised  in  Catholic 
France  against  such  atrocities.  These  volumes  contain  some 
remarkable  letters  from  different  members  of  the  noblesse, 
who,  though  evidently  of  the  dominant  faith,  disapproved  of 
measures  of  persecution,  and  honourably  declined  to  profit  by 
them.  In  spite  of  torture  by  fire  and  steel,  the  numbers  il 
the  Reformers  increased,  and  at  the  close  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  II.  they  were  probably  nearly  a  tenth  of  the  nation, 
including  not  a  few  of  the  nobility,  and  a  considerable  part  of 
the  middle  classes.* 

We  find  in  this  collection  numerous  details  of  the  means  de¬ 
vised  by  the  priesthood  to  arrest  die  movement,  independently 
of  mere  secular  tyranny.  One  of  the  most  common  was  the 
assumption  of  powers  of  a  supernatural  kind  to  awe  and 
influence  the  ignorant  populace ;  and  of  this  there  is  a  curioui 
example  in  the  legend  of  the  Maiden  of  Vervins,  not  unlike 
that  of  our  Nun  of  Kent.  This  woman  was  a  miserable 
epileptic,  who  was  carried  about  by  the  clergy  of  Laon,  as  a 
specimen  of  a  Catholic  miracle,  the  pretence  being  that  she  was 
possessed  by  a  devil,  who  left  her  at  the  elevation  of  the  Host 
and  the  exorcism  of  an  orthodox  bishop : — 

*  The  proportion  has  by  some  writers  been  stated  as  high  as 
one-sixth ;  but  in  1597,  when  the  Edict  of  Nantes  was  granted  by 
Henry  IV.,  the  Protestants  are  computed  by  Sismondi  to  have 
amounted  to  one-eleventh  of  the  whole  population  of  France,  then 
about  seventeen  millions.  In  spite  of  ages  of  persecution,  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  Alsace  to  the  French  territory  has  restored  the  balance,  and 
it  is  believed  that  the  actual  number  of  Protestants  in  the  empire  ii 
still  about  the  same  as  it  was  three  hundred  years  ago. 
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‘  The  process  of  conjuring  was  exceedingly  tedious,  and  consisted 
of  strange  and  absurd  colloquies  between  the  exorcist  and  the  . 
demon.  The  patient  then  fell  into  convulsions,  she  writhed  as 
if  on  a  burning  seat,  she  sprang  up  spite  of  all  resistance,  she 
uttered  vociferations  that  echoed  over  the  church  and  that  resem¬ 
bled  grunting,  barking,  and  lowing.  But  this  devilish  uproar  was 
soon  made  to  cease  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  wafer  was  placed  on  her  lips 
she  became  calm,  and  completely  in  repose.  A  miracle  was  then 
the  cry  everywhere ;  the  bells  were  rung,  and  processions  went 
through  the  street  to  offer  up  thanks  to  Heaven,  to  the  great  scandal 
and  shame  of  the  Huguenots.’ 

This  series  is  comparatively  silent  as  to  the  progress  of  the 
Reformation  in  France  during  the  last  three  reigns  of  the 
House  of  Valois.  Within  this  period,  as  is  well  known,  the 
Reformers,  named  thenceforward  Huguenots,  became  a  distinct 
political  party,  the  religious  movement  being  connected  to  a 
great  extent  with  secular  objects.  It  would  be  idle  to  say  that, 
at  this  crisis,  they  did  not  fall  into  many  excesses,  that  their 
acts,  as  a  whole,  were  free  from  censure,  and  that  their  policy 
was  unalloyed  by  some  elements  of  passion  and  corruption. 
But  the  historians  have  made  a  great  mistake  who  have  repre¬ 
sented  them  as  an  anti-national  faction  opposed  to  the  real 
interests  of  their  country ;  though  no  doubt  the  main  cause 
of  the  unpopularity  of  Protestant  opinions  in  France,  down  to 
the  present  day,  is  the  belief  that  they  are  at  variance  mth 
the  great  principle  of  national  unity  and  uniformity  to  which 
so  many  of  the  noblest  elements  of  French  society  have  been 
sacrificed.  Politically,  the  Protestant  was  the  right  cause ;  and 
in  taking  up  arms  in  defence  of  the  privileges  secured  them 
by  a  solemn  compact,  its  defenders  were  not  only  vindicating 
justice,  but  struggling  against  a  foreign  influence  which  would 
have  made  France  a  Spanish  dependency.  In  that  dark  crisis 
when  the  House  of  Lorraine  was  betraying  the  kingdom  to 
Philip  and  the  Pope,  when  Catherine  de  Medicis,  base  as  she 
was,  was  trying  to  escape  from  their  thraldom,  and  the  land  was 
a  continual  scene  of  civil  war  or  ominous  peace,  one  figure 
shines  with  extraordinary  lustre,  the  purest,  we  might  almost 
say  the  greatest,  of  Frenchmen.  True  alike  to  his  faith  and 
the  country  he  loved,  and  endowed  with  rare  sagacity  and 
penetration,  Coligni  endeavoured  to  rescue  France  from  that 
fatal  connexion  with  Spain  and  Rome  which  was  to  produce 
such  bitter  fruit,  and,  not  less  grandly  and  ably  than  Richelieu, 
to  shape  out  her  natural  destiny,  as  a  leading  Power  on  the 
land  and  the  ocean.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  execrable  faction 
who  rejoiced  in  shedding  his  innocent  blood,  that  they  invariably 
designated  as  a  traitor  the  illustrious  and  far-seeing  patriot  who 
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indicated  to  France  her  true  alliances,  and  the  real  sources  of 
her  durable  greatness.  His  will  shows,  in  a  touching  passage, 
how  he  resented  this  calumnious  charge,  and  even  from  the 
grave  protested  against  it : — 

‘  The  reason  why  I  set  this  declaration  in  these  presents  is,  that 
knowing  not  the  hour  when  God  may  call  me  away,  I  wish  to  leave 
it  as  a  record  to  my  posterity,  that  they  may  not  bear  a  note  of 
infamy,  as  having  b^n  disloyal  or  rebellious.  If  verily  I  took  up 
arms,  it  was  not  against  my  ^vereign  Lord,  but  those  who  by  their 
tyranny  compelled  those  of  our  religion  to  defend  their  lives,  which 
1  did  with  an  assured  conscience,  the  rather  that  I  knew  it  was 
against  the  will  of  the  King.  I  have  many  letters  and  documents 
to  prove  this.’ 

It  is  difficult,  indeed,  to  realise  to  our  minds  the  intense 
loyalty  of  the  Reformers  to  their  kings,  and  their  resentment 
at  being  stigmatised  as  rebels.  They  were  in  truth  obedient 
even  unto  death  ;  and  we  thus  may  judge  of  the  nature  of  the 
wrongs  which  forced  them  to  abandon  a  belief  associated  with 
their  firmest  convictions.  The  following  passage  is  from  a 
Huguenot  j)oem  of  the  date  of  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century ; — 

‘  N’aye  done,  6  peuplc,  crainte 
Du  supplice  qui  t’attend. 

Car  cette  dure  contrainte 
Jusque  a  Tame  ne  s’estend: 

Laisse  martyrer  ta  chair, 

Laisse  tes  membres  trancher, 

Laisse  toy  reduire  en  cendre, 

Laisse  ton  cors  au  bois  pendre. 

Car  ce  grand  Dieu  venerable 
Veut  qu’on  obeisse  au  roy, 

Ou  qu’on  s’estime  coupablc 
Du  supplice  de  sa  loy : — 

Puisque  ton  ame  ne  peust 
Executer  ce  qu’il  veult, 

Ne  refuse  aucune  chose 
De  la  peine  qu’il  impose.’ 


Even  when  resistance  had  been  determined,  it  was  justified  only 
on  the  ground  of  the  tyranny  of  the  alien  Guises,  and  not  on 
that  of  the  crimes  of  the  Sovereign. 

These  volumes  contain  a  complete  account  of  the  celebrated 
interview  between  the  Guises  and  the  Duke  of  Wurtemburg, 
in  1562,  just  before  the  infamous  massacre  of  Vassy.  Its 
object  was  to  deprive  the  Huguenots  of  the  aid  of  the  Lutheran 
Princes  of  Germany,  and  to  abandon  them  to  the  House  of 
Lorraine ;  and  for  this  purpose  the  Cardinal  undertook  to 
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satisfy  the  Duke  that  the  Lutheran  doctrines  were  not  essen¬ 
tially  different  from  the  Catholic,  but  that  Calvinism  was 
a  damnable  heresy.  This  interview,  which  has  been  hardly 
noticed  by  historians,  with  the  exception  of  Michelet,  was  a 
curious  drama  in  which  the  Cardinal  exhibited  his  usual  adroit¬ 
ness  and  skill,  and  Francis  of  Guise  his  wonted  duplicity.  In 
reply  to  the  interlocutor  of  the  Duke — the  famous  Brentius, 
the  friend  of  Luther — the  Cardinal  declares  that  he  is  ready 
to  give  up  ‘  the  invocation  of  saints  and  the  Virgin  Mary,’ 

‘  that  he  had  gone  too  far  in  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass,’  and 
that  ‘  as  for  the  hierarchy,  he  would  wear  a  black  robe  as 
‘  readily  as  a  red  one  ’ ;  and  he  sums  up  his  faith  in  these  sin¬ 
gular  words : — 

‘  I  have  read  the  Confession  of  Augsburg,  I  have  read  also  Luther, 
Mclancthon,  Brentius,  and  others ;  I  entirely  approve  their  doctrines, 
and  I  would  soon  come  to  an  agreement  with  them  about  discipline. 

I  will  write  to  you  and  recognise  you  as  my  father  in  Christ.  Ah  ! 
had  Beza  and  the  other  French  ministers  been  like  you !  We  then 
could  come  to  terms,  and  reconcile  the  Church.  But  their  case  is 
hopeless,  nothing  can  be  done  with  them.’ 

Francis  of  Guise  professed  himself  equally  reasonable,  said 
that  theology  was  beyond  him,  but  that  if  there  was  not  unity 
in  the  Church,  he  was  ready  to  become  a  Lutheran  himself ; 
and,  in  answer  to  an  earnest  remonstrance  against  the  cruelties 
practised  on  the  Huguenots,  delivered  himself  ‘  with  heavy 
‘  sighs  :  ’ — 

‘  “  I  know  well  they  accuse  us  of  that  and  other  things ;  but  they 
do  my  brother  and  myself  wrong.  We  will  satisfy  you  on  the  point 
before  you  go.**  And  he  added,  “  They  have  often  tried  to  slay 
the  Cardinal  and  myself  by  shot,  steel,  and  even  poison,  but  we  never 
endeavoured  to  punish  even  the  guilty.”  To  which  the  Cardinal 
.added,  “  I  swear  to  you  in  the  name  of  God  my  Creator,  and  at  the 
peril  of  my  soul,  that  1  am  innocent  of  the  blood  of  any  Calvinist.” ' 

The  researches  of  this  Society  have  brought  to  light  a  vast 
quantity  of  details  of  interest  respecting  the  massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew,  many  of  which  have  not  been  hitherto  published. 
The  following  letter,  written  by  a  Jesuit,  while  the  streets  of  Paris 
were  running  blood,  attests  the  horrible  joy  of  his  party  : — 

‘  The  Admiral  has  perished  miserably  on  the  24th  of  August  with 
the  whole  of  the  heretic  nobility  of  France.  This  really  may  bo 
said  without  exaggeration.  The  carnage  was  enormous;  I  shud¬ 
dered  at  the  sight  of  the  river  choked  with  mutilated  corpses.  We 
all  agree  in  praising  the  wisdom  and  magnanimity  of  the  King,  who, 
having  by  indulgence  and  favour  fattened,  as  it  were,  the  heretics 
like  cattle,  has  caused  them  to  be  slaughtered  by  his  soldiers.  All 
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the  heretic  scholars  who  could  be  discovered  have  been  massacred 
and  thrown  into  the  stream  naked.  Ramus,  who  jumped  out  of  his 
bedroom  from  a  considerable  height,  lies  exposed  on  the  bank  pierced 
thick  with  stabs.  In  a  word,  there  is  not  one  of  them,  even  of  their 
women,  who  is  not  slain  or  wounded.  Conrad  gave  the  Admiral 
the  third  stab ;  at  the  seventh  he  fell  dead  against  the  chimney  of 
his  room.  Such  was  the  end  of  this  bad  man,  who,  in  life,  brought 
numbers  to  the  verge  of  destruction,  and,  in  death,  dragged  many 
heretic  nobles  into  hell.’ 

Giovanni  Michieli,  the  Venetian  Ambassador,  whose  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  secret  history  of  the  massacre  appears  to  have 
been  remarkably  accurate,  shows  a  touch  of  humanity  in  this 
description : — 

‘  Then  was  seen  what  religious  animosities  could  effect.  It  was 
horrible  to  witness  in  every  street 'atrocities  committed  on  fellow- 
citizens  who  had  not  only  given  no  offence,  but  were  often  neigh¬ 
bours  or  relations  of  the  perpetrators.  There  w.as  no  thought  of  pity 
for  any  one,  even  though  he  fell  on  his  knees  for  mercy,  in  the  most 
abject  attitude  of  humiliation.  It  was  enough  that  a  man  was  dis¬ 
liked  by  another  from  jealousy  or  perhaps  from  a  lawsuit — and  this 
happened  to  several  Catholics — on  the  cry  being  made  that  there 
was  “  a  Huguenot,”  the  victim  was  at  once  assassinated.  If  any 
one,  in  the  hope  of  escape,  leaped  into  the  river  and  tried  to  swim — 
many  unfortunate  wretches  made  the  attempt — boats  put  off  at  once, 
and  he  was  drowned.  The  booty  taken  was  very  great,  about  two 
millions  of  livres  d’or,  many  of  the  wealthiest  Huguenots,  in  fict, 
having  come  to  Court  since  the  last  edict.* 

The  massacre,  as  is  well  known,  was  repeated  in  several  parts 
of  France,  by  the  orders  of  the  infatuated  King  and  his  exe¬ 
crable  band  of  murderous  counsellors.  We  transcribe  one  of 
these  mandates;  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  hotv  it  could  have 
been  written: — 

‘  I  have  already  informed  you  how  on  Sunday  morning  the  King 
has  done  execution  on  the  Huguenots,  and  the  Admiral  and  the 
Huguenots  in  P.iris  have  been  slain.  The  pleasure  of  His  Majesty 
is  that  the  same  shall  be  done  wherever  a  Huguenot  shall  be  found. 
Wherefore,  if  you  wish  to  do  the  King  and  Monsieur  good  service, 
you  will  go  to  Saumur,  accompanied  by  your  friends,  and  kill  all 
the  leading  Huguenots  you  can.  I  have  written  to  M.  des  Moulins 
to  have  you  informed.  Having  done  this  execution  in  Saumur,  you 
will  go  to  Anglers,  and,  with  the  commandant  of  the  citadel,  repeat 
a  similar  example.  You  will  receive  no  other  orders  than  this  from 
the  King  and  Monseigneur.’ 

This  letter  of  Beza  attests  the  terror  and  astonishment  of 
the  Huguenot  party :  — 

‘  We  are  in  grief  and  mourning ;  God  have  mercy  upon  us  !  Such 
treachery  and  atrocity  were  never  known.  How  often  I  predicted 
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it  and  gave  warning  against  it!  God,  a  God  justly  incensed,  has 
permitted  it,  yet  He  is  our  Saviour.  Excuse  me  for  writing  nothing 
in  detail.  We  have  instituted  a  fast  and  extraordinary  prayers. 
The  town  is  filled  with  fever  and  pestilence,  and  is  overflowing 
with  unfortunate  exiles.  They  escaped  only  through  the  avarice  of 
their  enemies,  who  otherwise  spared  neither  rank  nor  sex.  The 
King  at  first  charged  the  Guises  with  the  crime ;  now  he  says 
everything  was  done  by  his  orders ;  and  these  men  whom  he  caused 
to  be  murdered  in  their  beds — these  men  “  of  whom  the  world  was 
not  worthy  ” — he  dares  accuse  these  men  of  conspiracy  !’ 

There  are  several  documents  in  this  collection  relating  to 
the  well-known  tradition  that  Charles  IX.  on  that  fearful 
night  repeatedly  fired  on  his  Huguenot  subjects.  We  do  not 
care  to  examine  the  tale,  but  Voltaire  expressly  informs  us  that 
Marshal  de  Tesse  said,  that,  when  young,  he  had  known  an  old 
man  who  had  assured  him  that  he  had  himself  loaded  the  King’s 
harquebuss.  Brantome,  too,  treats  the  fact  as  certain ;  and  this 
letter  from  a  Huguenot  in  1574,  two  years  only  after  the  event, 
confirms  strongly  the  popular  story : — 

‘  A  man  who  had  gone  in  a  skiff  from  Paris  to  the  Faubourg  St. 
Germain,  and  had  witnessed  what  had  been  done  to  the  Huguenots 
in  the  night,  informed  Montgomery  all  he  knew  on  Sunday.  The 
Count  gave  warning  to  the  vidame  of  Chartres,  and  to  the  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  of  the  religion  in  the  Faubourg  ;  but  they,  being 
unable  to  conceive  that  the  King  could  consent  to  such  butchery, 
determined  to  take  boat,  and  to  cross  the  river,  in  order  to  endeavour 
to  see  the  King,  preferring  to  trust  him  and  not  to  show  mistrust. 
Others,  too,  who  took  it  into  their  heads  that  the  affair  was  a  plot 
against  the  King’s  life,  wished  to  approach  him,  and  tender  their 
loyal  services,  and  even  if  necessary  to  die  at  his  feet.  But  they 
soon  saw  about  two  hundred  soldiers  of  the  Royal  Guard  upon  the 
river,  coming  towards  those  who  had  remained  in  the  Faubourg,  and 
crying  out,  “  Slay,  slay  every  one !  ”  These  men  fired  volleys  before 
the  King’s  eyes,  he  being  at  the  time  at  the  window  of  his  chamber. 
It  was  then  perhaps  seven  o’clock  on  Sunday  morning  ;  and  it  is  said 
that  the  King  took  himself  a  harquebuss,  and  exclaimed  with  an 
oath,  “  Let  me  shoot ;  they  are  flying.”  ’ 

The  most  important  historical  questions  respecting  the  mas¬ 
sacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  are,  who  were  chiefly  responsible  for 
it,  and  whether  it  had  been  long  premeditated  ?  It  is  now,  we 
think,  pretty  well  ascertained  that  the  story  that  it  was 
the  result  of  a  scheme,  devised  by  Catherine  de  Medicis 
and  the  Guises  so  far  back  as  seven  years  before,  and  executed 
at  a  fitting  opportunity,  does  not  rest  on  a  solid  foundation. 
Such  a  story  is  not  only  improbable  in  the  extreme,  but  is 
controverted  by  the  facts  now  known  that  Catherine,  for  some 
time  previously,  had  really  wdshed  to  support  the  Huguenots 
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as  a  make-weight  against  the  House  of  Lorraine,  and  that  the 
influence  of  Coligni  with  the  King  was  considerable  after  1570. 
A  remarkable  narrative,  publish^  in  1631,  and,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  editors  of  this  series,  deserving  especial  attention,  ascribes 
the  origin  of  the  massacre  at  least  to  the  jealousy  of  Catherine 
and  her  son  Henry,  who  could  not  endure  the  attitude  of  au¬ 
thority  in  which  Coligni  stood  towards  the  King.  Having  by  a 
hired  assassin  disabled  the  Admiral  on  the  22nd  of  August,  they 
induced  at  last  their  royal  puppet  to  consent  to  an  onslaught 
upon  the  Huguenots,  which,  however,  in  the  event,  proved  far 
more  terrible  than  had  been  contemplated.  This  nan’ative 
rests  on  a  pretended  confession  made  by  Henry  when  King  of 
Poland,  and  though  its  genuineness  has  not  been  proved,  it  is 
Avell  worthy  of  serious  attention.  Henry  thus  describes  how 
Coligni’s  influence  had  alienated  Charles  from  his  mother  and 
himself : — 

‘  The  Admiral  bad  become  all-powerful  with  the  King.  Without 
saying  one  word  to  me,  he  began  to  walk  up  and  down  the  chamber 
in  a  fury.  He  looked  often  at  me  askance,  and  with  an  evil  eye, 
putting  more  than  once  his  hand  to  his  poniard,  and  so  menacingly 
that  I  expected  every  moment  that  he  would  collar  and  stab  me.  I 
wisljed  to  get  away  and  out  of  danger,  which  I  did  cleverly,  for, 
while  he  was  stalking  about,  and  bis  back  was  turned,  1  hurried  to 
the  door,  and  made  my  escape  with  a  quick  obeisance,  much  quicker 
in  truth  than  that  on  my  entry.  I  went  then  at  once  to  my  mother, 
and  having  put  together  all  the  reports,  the  warnings,  and  the  sus¬ 
picions  we  had  been  made  aware  of,  and  the  time  and  other  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  interview,  we  felt  convinced  that  the  Admiral  had 
inspired  the  King  with  some  bad  opinion  of  us.’ 

The  Duke  and  the  Queen,  having  made  up  their  minds  to 
get  rid  of  Coligni  by  any  means,  procured  ‘  Maurevel  to  slay 
‘  the  Admiral,  but  he  proved  himself  a  mere  novice.’  The 
intended  victim  being  only  wounded,  the  conspirators,  ‘  now  in 
‘  a  real  alarm,’  paid  a  vdsit  to  him,  to  disarm  suspicion,  and  a 
scene  so  striking  and  lifelike  followed,  that  we  quote  it  at 
length : — 

‘  This  fine  stroke  having  failed  so  narrowly,  we  began  thinking  on 
our  situation  towards  evening,  and,  hearing  that  the  King  was 
going  to  see  the  Admiral,  the  Queen  and  I  resolved  to  accompany  him, 
and  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  the  patient.  When  we  reached  his 
chamber,  we  saw  him  wounded  in  bed  ;  and  we,  taking  the  cue  from 
the  King,  told  him  all  would  be  well  and  bade  him  hope,  assuring 
him  too  that  we  would  see  justice  done  on  those  who  had  brought 
him  to  this  state,  with  their  aiders,  abettors,  and  accomplices.  The 
Admiral  said  he  wished  to  speak  to  the  King  in  private ;  and  the 
King  having  assented  at  once,  the  Queen  and  I  were  motioned  to 
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retire.  We  fell  back  to  the  middle  of  the  chamber,  and  remained 
there  during  this  secret  conversation.  Our  suspicions  became  great, 
and  what  increased  them  was  that  we  found  ourselves  suddenly  sur¬ 
rounded  by  two  hundred  gentlemen  and  captains  of  the  Admiral’s 
party  who  were  in  that  room  and  another  adjoining.  There  were 
others,  too,  in  the  hall  below ;  and  all  these,  with  sad  countenances 
and  unquiet  gesture  and  bearing,  were  whispering  in  each  other’s 
ears,  passing  and  repassing  behind  and  before  us,  and,  as  we  thought, 
with  great  want  of  respect,  as  if  they  suspected  that  we  had  had 
some  part  in  the  wounding  of  the  Admiral.  However  that  may  have 
been,  we  thought  so  at  least,  perhaps  imagining  more  than  was  in¬ 
tended.  We  were  really  terror-stricken  at  being  shut  up,  as  the 
Queen,  my  mother,  has  often  admitted  to  me.’ 

The  fear  inspired  by  the  attitude  of  the  Huguenots,  and  the 
consciousness  of  their  atrocious  guilt,  at  length  caused  the  con¬ 
spirators  to  attempt  to  win  the  King  to  their  detestable 
counsels,  and  to  consent  to  get  rid  of  the  Admiral : — 

‘  As  soon  as  we  had  reached  the  closet  where  the  King,  my  brother, 
was,  she  commenced  by  showing  him  that  the  Huguenots  were 
arming  against  him  on  account  of  the  Admiral’s  wounds,  that  the 
Admiral  had  despatched  several  posts  to  Germany  to  procure  a  levy 
of  ten  thousand  reitters,  and  to  the  Swiss  Cantons  for  ten  thousand 
footmen,  and  that  the  French  captains  of  the  Huguenots’  party  had 
probably  departed  to  raise  their  musters,  the  time  and  place  of  meeting 
being  already  settled.  If  an  army  of  such  force,  she  continued,  was 
once  united  with  the  troops  in  France,  a  thing  very  likely  to  come 
to  pass,  his  army  would  be  unable  to  oppose  it,  especially  ,as  the 
Huguenots  had  relations  with  many  towns,  communities,  and  pbople 
in  the  interior  of  the  kingdom  and  beyond  it.  He  then,  being  weak 
in  men  and  money,  would  have  no  safety  for  himself  or  his  realm. 
And  there  was  another  contingency  that  should  be  borne  in  mind ; 
for  the  Catholics,  wearied  with  their  long  wars,  and  harassed  with 
so  many  calamities,  were  determined  to  put  an  end  to  them,  and  if  he 
would  not  be  of  their  mind,  were  resolved  to  elect  a  captain-general, 
and  to  make  a  league  offensive  and  defensive  against  the  Huguenots, 
so  that  he  would  be  surrounded  by  perils,  without  authority  or  real 
power.  Thus  France  would  be  divided  into  two  great  parties,  over 
whom  he  would  have  no  control.  A  danger,  however,  so  great  and 
imminent,  such  a  series  of  calamities  and  misfortunes,  and  the  ruin 
and  death  of  thousands  of  his  subjects,  could  be  averted  by  a  single 
stroke,  and  it  was  only  necessary  to  kill  the  Admiral,  the  author  and 
chief  of  these  civil  troubles.’ 

The  head  of  the  Huguenots  being  destroyed,  the  members 
could  be  easily  dealt  with.  The  King  at  first  indignantly 
refused  to  listen  to  the  advice  of  the  tempters  ;  but  at  last,  if 
we  arc  to  credit  the  narrative,  he  rushed  headlong  into  projects 
of  crime  more  dark  and  terrible  than  had  been  in  contemplation. 

VOL.  exxiv.  NO.  CCLIII.  H 
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This  sadden  change  is  [no  doubt  singular,  but  it  is  consistent 
with  the  few  facts  we  really  know  about  Charles  IX. 

‘  Though  we  were  seconded  by  no  one,  we  kept  up  our  spirits,  and 
having  firmly  insisted  on  our  views,  we  succeeded  at  last  in  carrying 
our  point.  A  remarkable  change,  and,  as  it  were,  a  metamorphosis, 
came  over  the  King  ;  he  took  up  our  side,  and  fell  into  our  opinions, 
going  much  farther  and  with  deadlier  purpose ;  for  having  before 
been  difficult  to  persuade,  it  was  now  no  easy  matter  to  restrain  him. 
He  rose,  and,  telling  us  to  keep  silence,  he  exclaimed  furiously  and 
with  a  tremendous  oath,  that  he  was  well-minded  to  slay  the  Admiral, 
and  not  only  him  but  all  the  Huguenots  in  France,  so  that  none 
should  remain  to  charge  him  with  the  deed.  He  bade  us  then  make 
our  preparations,  and,  rushing  out  wildly,  left  us  in  his  cabinet,  where 
we  took  counsel  the  entire  day,  that  evening,  and  a  good  part  of  the 
night,  in  order  to  see  what  was  to  be  done.  We  made  sure  of  the 
Provost  of  the  Merchants  of  the  Captains  of  the  Wards,  and  of  other 
persons  whom  we  thought  most  bitter  against  the  Huguenots, 
dividing  the  two  into  separate  quarters,  and  telling  out  individuals  to 
carry  out  the  execution,  the  Admiral  being  assigned  to  M.  Bessc.’ 

This  narrative,  whether  genuine  or  not,  is  corroborated  in 
some  important  points  by  IVIichieli,  who,  as  we  have  said,  Avas 
very  well  informed : — 

‘  This  business,  from  beginning  to  end,  has  been  the  work  of  the 
Queen-Mother,  aided  by  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  her  son.  .  .  .  The 
Duke  of  Guise  has  been  accused  of  the  harquebuss-shot,  but  it  was  not 
so.  The  thing  was  concocted  by  the  Duke  and  the  Queen.  ...  On 
the  evening  of  Friday,  being  eager  for  despatch,  the  Queen  and 
Anjou  went  into  the  King’s  closet.  The  Queen  opened  the  matter 
to  the  King,  pointing  out  the  brilliant  opportunity  before  him,  and 
the  certainty  of  his  being  able  to  take  vengeance  on  the  rebels,  who 
were  now  shut  up  in  Paris  as  in  a  cage.  He  would  thus  wipe  out 
the  disgrace  of  having  treated  with  them,  which  had  been  forced  on 
him  by  violence  and  terror,  and  he  was  not  bound  to  adhere  to  such  i 
compact.  She  made  him  comprehend  the  artifice  of  the  Admiral's 
designs,  seditious  counsels  that  would  lead  His  Majesty  into  a  wsr 
that  would  prove  the  ruin  of  the  realm,  so  long  impoverished  and 
overwhelmed  by  debt.  And  there  was  even  something  worse  behind. 
If  the  Admiral  were  not  slain,  civil  war  would  ensue,  for  he  and  his 
party  were  resolved  on  mischief.’ 

The  last  years  of  the  unhappy  monarch,  pursued  by  the 
furies  of  his  own  conscience,  have  often  been  described  by  his¬ 
torians.  W e  quote  this  sketch  by  an  eye-witness  of  liis  sinister 
and  reptilsive  aspect : — 

‘  His  looks  have  become  dark,  and  in  conversation  he  does  not  look 
the  speaker  in  the  face.  He  hangs  down  his  head,  sometimes  shuts 
his  eyes,  then  opens  them  again,  and,  as  if  the  effort  were  painful, 
shuts  them  anew  with  a  kind  of  uneasy  suddenness.  People  fear 
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that  he  is  possessed  by  the  spirit  of  vengeance ;  he  was  severe,  they 
now  think  him  cruel.  He  eats  soberly  and  drinks  water  only,  the 
same  diet  as  the  rest  of  his  brothers.  He  craves  fatigue  at  any  risk ; 
remains  on  horseback  twelve  hours  at  a  time ;  and  goes  on  thus, 
hunting  the  same  stag  two  or  three  days  together,  stopping  only  to 
eat,  and  resting  but  an  instant  at  night.  His  hands  are  callous  and 
wrinkled,  full  of  cuts  and  swellings.  His  mood  is  always  for  war, 
it  is  a  fixed  idea.  His  mother  tries  in  vain  to  pacify  him.’ 

These  volumes  are  less  rich  than  w’e  had  expected  in  docu¬ 
ments  on  the  memorable  period  between  the  accession  of 
Henry  III.  and  the  settlement  of  France  at  the  Peace  of 
Vervins.  At  that  crisis  of  the  destinies  of  mankind,  when 
Europe  was  darkened  by  the  shadows  of  Spanish  despotism 
and  Romish  bigotry,  when  the  dykes  of  Holland  and  the 
British  seas  proved  the  last  and  only  retreat  of  liberty,  and 
when  the  dawn  of  the  Reformation  seemed  sinking  in  dim  and 
disastrous  eclipse,  the  Huguenots,  having  definitely  become  a 
great  political  and  military  party,  fought  for  what  was  really 
the  national  cause,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Protestant  religion. 
Had  Mayenne  and  the  League  triumphed,  had  the  candidate 
of  the  Guises  been  placed  on  the  throne  won  by  Henry  of 
Navarre,  France  would,  undoubtedly,  have  been  absorbed,  for 
a  time  at  least,  in  the  Spanish  Monarchy,  and  the  country  of 
Colignl  and  Sully  would  have  become  a  satrapy  of  Philip  II. 
It  is  idle,  therefore,  to  represent  the  Huguenots  as  an  un¬ 
patriotic  faction,  and  their  adversaries  as  the  champions  of 
the  nation ;  such  a  vdew,  the  figment  of  a  Catholic  literature, 
is  simply  inverting  the  facts  of  history.  The  Huguenots, 
however,  at  the  end  of  the  contest,  were  not  more  than  one- 
twelfth  of  the  people ;  and  their  inferiority  in  numbers  and  isola¬ 
tion  as  a  sect  have  given  colour  to  this  charge  against  them. 
One  of  the  first  acts  of  Henry  IV.  was  to  abjure  the  faith  of 
his  Huguenot  supporters,  and  to  embrace  that  of  the  mass  of 
his  subjects.^  In  the  case  of  the  lover  of  Gabrielle,  who  had 
often  shown  his  indifference  to  all  creeds,  conscience  probably 
hardly  raised  any  questions ;  but,  certainly,  if  there  was  ever 
an  occasion  when  expediency  becomes  the  highest  law,  it  was 
in  the  instance  of  this  conversion.  The  nation,  though  re¬ 
conciled  to  its  chief,  and  hostile  to  the  remains  of  the  League, 
was,  in  the  mass,  sincerely  Catholic;  and  Henry’s  adherence 
to  the  Protestant  doctrines  would  have  probably  rekindled  the 
long  civil  war  and  alienated  the  great  hody  of  his  subjects. 
It  Avas  natural,  however,  that  his  defection  should  have  been 
condemned  by  many  of  those  who  had  fought  for  him  in  the 
Reformers’  ranks,  and  especially  by  the  Huguenot  preachers, 
who  denounced  it  in  passionate  and  unmeasured  language. 
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The  following  letter  is  characteristic  of  the  boldness  and  licence 
of  these  uncompromising  men — the  true  disciples  of  Knox  and 
Calvin — whose  single-mindedness  we  must  respect,  though  we 
may  think  it  ill-timed  and  narroAV.  The  j)ersonal  sarcasms 
cannot  be  mistaken  :  — 

‘  You,  who  with  a  handful  of  men  have  iron  so  many  trophies  and 
gained  so  many  hearts,  who  bear  the  name  of  great  among  your 
titles  of  honour,  must  you  be  alike  despised  and  hated  ?  Among  the 
Kings  of  Israel  Solomon  was  the  wisest  and  most  learned,  and 
nothing  could  be  compared  to  his  glory,  as  even  we  see  in  the  New 
Testament.  Yet  we  know  and  blush  at  his  disgraceful  fall ;  how  in 
his  old  age  he  became  besotted  by  women,  and  was  led  by  them  into 
paganism  and  idolatry.  Jehu  was  the  especial  servant  of  God,  and 
was  anointed  by  the  Prophet  to  execute  His  judgments  on  Jezebel 
and  the  house  of  Ahab ;  nevertheless  he  fell  oiF  and  sinned  at  the 
end  of  his  reign.  Roman  history  informs  us  of  the  first  years  of 
Nero,  and  you  know  what  a  monster  he  became  afterwards.  Tacitus 
speaks  of  Galba  as  one  fit  to  reign  had  he  not  reigned  ;  that  is,  he 
was  so  esteemed  before,  not  after  his  advent  to  empire.  These  few 
examples.  Sire,  taken  from  many  others,  may  afford  you  some  food 
for  meditation.’ 

Such  appeals  doubtless,  not  to  speak  of  the  reproof — conveyed 
in  very  different  language — of  such  men  as  Duplessis  Mornay 
and  D’Aubigne,  fell  lightly  on  the  ear  of  the  Prince,  who,  as  it 
was  said,  spent  in  love  the  time  when  he  should  have  been 
marching  against  Parma.  Henry  IV.,  however,  did  not  fail 
to  do  justice  to  his  Huguenot  subjects.  The  Edict  of  Nantes, 
indeed,  was  not  an  original  measure  of  toleration ;  it  was  a  re¬ 
enactment,  even  with  restrictions,  of  privileges  conceded  many 
years  before ;  and,  as  a  compromise,  it  was  deficient,  in  some 
respects,  in  far-sighted  statesmanship.  Nevertheless  the  Hu¬ 
guenots  esteemed  it  with  justice  the  Great  Charter  of  their  re¬ 
ligious  rights;  nor  was  it  unworthy  of  the  noble  principles 
bequeathed  to  France  by  the  illustrious  L’Hopital.  It  secured, 
under  certain  fixed  limitations,  full  freedom  of  worship  to  all 
French  Protestants ;  made  them  eligible  to  any  office  in  the 
State  without  im|)osing  any  obnoxious  test;  confinned  their 
ecclesiastical  and  jx>litical  organisation  and  their  jK)ssession  of 
certain  places  of  strength ;  and  even  established  a  separate 
tribunal  in  each  of  the  Parliaments  to  maintain  their  franchises. 
A  measure  so  comprehensive  and  liberal  provoked  of  course 
opposition  in  that  age  ;  and  singularly  enough  that  opposition 
was  directed  not  against  the  most  objectionable  part  of  the 
edict,  its  leaving  the  Huguenots  their  cautionary  towns,  but 
against  what  was  its  principal  merit,  its  recognition  of  their 
religious  freedom.  Henry  IV.,  however,  persisted  steadily,  and 
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•with  a  courage  that  does  him  honour,  against  the  remonstrances 
of  the  great  bodies  of  tlie  State,  and  of  many  bigoted  and  ig¬ 
norant  counsellors,  and  he  not  only  accomplished  his  object  but 
caused  the  edict  to  be  observed  faithfully.  His  address  to  the 
Parliament  of  Paris  reveals  his  position  and  sentiments  at  this 
juncture,  and  illustrates  the  character  of  the  man — gay,  light, 
and  easy,  but  generous  and  humane,  with  great  experience  in 
affairs  of  state,  and  a  true  appreciation  of  the  wants  of  his 
kingdom : — 

‘  1  have  come  to  speak  to  you,  not,  like  my  predecessors,  in  a  royal 
garb,  with  sword  and  robes,  nor  as  a  prince  who  addresses  strange 
ambassadors,  but  in  a  purpoint,  like  the  father  of  a  family  who  wishes 
to  say  a  word  to  his  children.  I  entreat  you  to  verify  the  edict  I 
have  caused  to  be  made  in  favour  of  the  Reformers.  What  I  have 
dune  is  for  the  interests  of  peace ;  I  have  made  it  abroad,  I  wish  to 
make  it  at  home.  .  .  .  We  must  put  ar.  end  to  all  false  rumours ;  we 
must  make  no  distinction  between  Catholics  and  Huguenots,  but  all 
must  be  good  and  loyal  Frenchmen.  ...  I  have  for  a  long  time 
desired  to  reform  the  Church,  but  I  cannot  do  this  until  peace  shall 
have  been  made.  You  cannot  convert  the  Huguenots  by  force  ;  and 
at  any  rate  1  am  a  shepherd-king,  smd  will  not  shed  the  blood  of  my 
sheep.’ 

He  thus  addressed  the  notables  of  Toulouse,  a  town,  down  to 
our  own  times,  remarkable  for  religious  animosities : — 

‘  I  am  surprised  you  cannot  conceal  your  ill  will.  You  have  still 
too  many  Spaniards  among  you.  Could  any  one  honestly  suppose 
that  men  who  had  exposed  their  lives,  substance,  estates,  and  bouses 
in  the  defence  and  preservation  of  this  realm  would  be  unfit  for 
public  and  honourable  offices,  like  perfidious  Leaguers,  who  deserve 
to  be  banished.  Those  who  have  moved  heaven  and  earth  to  destroy 
this  kingdom  are,  in  your  opinion,  good  Frenchmen,  and  alone  worthy 
and  capable  of  offices !  I  am  not  blind ;  I  see  very  plainly  ;  I  wish 
the  Reformers  to  live  in  quiet  in  my  kingdom,  and  to  have  a  right 
to  receive  employment  from  the  Crown,  not  because  they  are  Re¬ 
formers,  but  because  they  are  good  subjects.’ 

This  interesting  record  of  an  interview  between  the  King 
and  Daniel  Chamier,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  Huguenot 
pastors,  does  honour  to  Henry’s  courtesy  and  good  feeling,  and 
shows  his  endeavour — in  which  he  met  with  considerable  success 
in  his  glorious  reign — to  soften  down  the  sectarian  rancour 
which  w'as  too  apparent  in  both  parties  : — 

‘  The  King  took  me  by  the  hand,  and,  liaving  led  me  to  a  gallery, 
asked  me  if  I  was  soon  going  away.  I  replied,  as  soon  as  I  had 
received  his  commands.  He  said  that  he  wished  to  make  use  of  my 
services,  not  in  the  way  many  thought  that  he  gained  over  his 
ministers,  who  w^ere  viewed  with  dislike  and  called  his  pensioners. 
He  only  asked  of  me  what  an  honest  man  might  do.  He  was  not. 
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as  it  was  said,  ruled  b7  the  Jesuits,  he  ruled  them  and  his  ministers 
too  like  a  king.  ...  It  was  wrong  to  have  called  the  Pope  Anti¬ 
christ,  and  to  have  written  letters  to  strange  princes  ;  it  was  not 
well  to  speak  of  Frenchmen  as  Papists;  for  his  part,  he  would 
willingly  lose  an  arm  could  he  bring  his  subjects  to  agree  in  re¬ 
ligion.’  * 

The  reli^ous  animosities  of  France  revived  at  the  death  of 
Henry  IV. ;  and  the  first  years  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII. 
were  marked  by  Huguenot  disaffection.  It  is  absurd,  however, 
■with  many  historians,  to  make  the  Reformers  alone  re3|H)nsible 
for  the  ])eriod  of  anarchy  and  civil  w'ar  which  terminated  at  the 
Peace  of  Alais.  They  often,  indeed,  betrayed  the  vehemence 
and  passion  characteristic  of  their  race,  and  their  cause,  through 
their  leaders,  became  identified  with  the  exjuring  efforts  of 
disorderly  feudalism.  But  the  revolts  of  the  Huguerots  were 
really  due  to  tlieir  false  and  anomalous  position  in  the  State, 
to  the  character  of  the  Crovernment  and  the  times,  and  to  the 
numerous  vexatious  infringements,  attended  with  insult  and 
])ro8ecution,  that  were  made  upon  their  chartered  privileges. 
By  leaving  them  in  possession  of  their  places  of  strength,  and 
treating  tliera  as  apart  from  the  nation,  the  inevitable  result  of 
the  £(hct  of  Nantes  ■was  to  make  them  a  state  wdthin  the  State 
itself,  and  to  se{>arate  them  from  the  mass  of  their  countrymen, 
with  distinct  interests,  aspirations,  and  sympathies.  The  ascend¬ 
ancy  of  the  old  faction  of  the  League  during  the  feeble  regency 
of  Marie  de  M^cis  provoked  naturally  their  distrust  and  sus- 
])icion;  and  the  perilous  situation  of  Protestantism  in  Europe — 
contending  against  the  Romanist  reaction,  and  the  enormous 
power  of  Austria  and  Spain,  connected  with  France  by  a  double 
marriage — inclined  them  against  a  Catholic  monarchy.  They 
would  doubtless,  however,  have  remained  quiescent,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  criminal  encouragement  the  Government  gave  to 
violations  of  their  rights,  and  the  series  of  provocations  and 
■wrong  they  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  Catholic  party.  The 
following  catalogue  of  Huguenot  grievances  in  a  petition  drawn 
up  in  1621  almost  justifies  their  repeated  insurrections : — 

‘  In  many  places  we  are  not  permitted  to  worship  in  the  manner 

•  The  Diary  of  Daniel  Chamier  (ancestor  of  the  well-known 
English  family  of  that  name),  from  1564  to  1621,  containing  a  par¬ 
ticular  account  of  his  journey  to  the  Court  of  Henry  IV.  in  1607, 
has  been  published  by  Mr.  Charles  Read  in  a  separate  volume, 
which  forms  part  of  the  series  produced  by  the  Societe  d’Histoire  du 
Protestantisme  Fran9ais.  The  ‘Memoirs  of  M.  de  Bostaquet,’  re¬ 
viewed  in  a  recent  number  of  this  Journal,  also  form  part  of  the 
same  ccdlection. 
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sanctioned  by  your  edicts.  They  will  not  allow  us  to  live  or  die  in 
peace.  In  opposition  to  your  edicts,  they  set  priests  to  lay  siege  to 
our  sick-beds,  and  prevent  the  sufferers  from  thinking  of  God  by 
dinning  in  their  ears  that  they  are  doomed  to  perdition.  Our 
enemies,  though  preferring  our  graves  to  our  presence,  cast  stones  at 
those  who  inter  our  dead,  or  unbury  those  who  have  been  buried 
and  fling  the  corpses  into  the  common  sewers.  We  are  given  in¬ 
famous  places  for  cemeteries;  the  wills  of  our  testators  are  set 
aside,  and  legacies  are  frequently  invalidated.  Our  children  are 
taken  from  us  to  be  baptized ;  if  grown  up,  they  are  married  or  put 
into  employments  against  the  conscientious  wishes  of  their  parents, 
the  law  of  nature  and  conscience  being  thus  disregarded,  and  our 
Christian  liberty  put  under  restraint.  To  sap  our  churches  to  their 
foundations  we  are  denied  the  means  of  instructing  our  children ; 
we  are  kept  out  of  all  honours,  offices,  and  places  enjoyed  by  your 
subjects ;  the  beneflts  we  should  derive  from  the  Chambers  of  the 
.edict  are  never  obtained  within  a  reasonable  time,  either  on  account 
of  vexations  opposition,  or  of  repeated  and  costly  appeals,  or  because 
it  is  impossible  to  execute  their  judgments.  Our  temples  are 
burned;  our  assemblies  attacked;  our  nobility  are  removed  from' 
your  household ;  their  pensions  are  given  to  less  deserving  persons  ; 
we  are  banished  from  towns,  and  mobs  stirred  up  against  os ;  in  a 
word,  we  are  persecuted  to  the  death.’ 

The  civil  wars  of  this  brief  period  have  scarcely  attracted 
sufficient  attention,  being,  like  the  wrongs  by  which  they  were 
caused,  forgotten  in  the  grand  series  of  events  which  form  the 
next  scenes  of  French  history.  The  Huguenots  displayed  great 
stubbornness  and  energy ;  we  quote  from  a  contemporary  ac¬ 
count  this  sketch  of  an  episode  in  the  siege  of  La  Rochelle,  the 
Londonderry  of  French  Protestantism  : — 

'  More  than  15,000  persons  died  of  hunger :  M.  de  Noyres  says 
23,000.  They  had  not  strength  enough  to  dig  the  pits  that  con¬ 
tained  the  dead ;  when  they  fell  exhausted  they  could  not  rise  again. 
Such  was  their  firmness  that  they  would  look  out  for  a  pit  and  bier, 
paying  for  them  whatever  price  was  asked ;  and,  whenever  a 
funerad  of  their  friends  took  place,  those  who  were  most  feeble  re¬ 
mained  in  the  cemetery,  at  the  side  of  the  new-dug  graves,  and, 
having  begged  their  companions  to  go  back,  would  lie  down  and  at 
last  drop  in.  The  poorer  inhabitants,  though  dying  of  starvation, 
never  stole  the  corn  of  others  when  it  was  being  brought  to  the 
mill.  The  eloquence  of  Gaulbert,  the  minister,  wrought  in  them 
this  endurance ;  and  Guiton,  the  mayor,  was  wonderfully  obstinate. 
This  man  answered  a  friend,  who  was  pointing  him  out  an  honest 
acquaintance  perishing  of  hunger,  “  Don’t  trouble  yourself  about  it, 
we  must  all  come  to  this ;  let  them  die,  but  as  long  as  one  of  us 
remains  to  close  the  gates  there  will  be  garrison  enough  1  ”  ’ 

The  energy  and  ability  of  Richelieu  put  an  end  to  the  religious 
wars  that  had  desolated  France,  and  placed  the  Huguenots  in 
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their  proper  position.  He  perceived  the  defects  in  the  Edict  of 
Nantes,  deprived  the  Reformers  of  their  cautionary  tomis,  and 
interdicted  the  representative  assemblies  that  gave  them  a 
separate  political  existence.  But  he  guaranteed  them  a  full 
measure  of  civil  equality  and  freedom  of  worship ;  and  his 
firm,  severe,  but  national  administration  secured  them  in  the 
j)08session  of  these  advantages.  The  Reformers,  no  longer 
isolatetl  as  a  sect,  lost  the  |)ower  and  the  will  to  opjX)se  the 
nation ;  and,  freely  admitted  into  the  service  of  the  State,  and 
assured  in  the  exercise  of  their  religion,  became  contented  and 
peaceful  subjects.  French  Protestantism,  during  the  thirty 
years  that  elapsed  after  the  Peace  of  Alais,  adds  a  brilliant 
page  to  the  history  of  France.  It  is  remarkable  how  large  a 
projwrtion  of  the  noblest  and  most  distinguished  members  of 
the  Court  of  Louis  XIV.  in  the  earliest  years  of  his  reign  were, 
or  had  been,  members  of  Protestant  families.  Even  Madame  de 
Maintenon  affected  to  atone  by  the  bigotry  of  her  later  years 
for  the  errors  of  her  youth.  But  most  of  these  Huguenot 
nobles  abjured  their  faith,  attracted  by  the  fascinations  of  the 
Court,  or  perhaps  indifferent  to  the  cause  of  dissent  when  it  had 
ceased  to  be  a  point  of  honour.  The  great  names  of  La  Tre- 
mouille  and  La  Rochefoucauld  were  soon  found  in  the  Catholic 
ranks ;  and  even  the  Rohans  and  the  Chatillons  were  seen 
ultimately  among  the  converts.  Some,  however,  clung  to  the 
creed  of  their  fathers;  and  Schomberg,  Guebriant,  and  Tu- 
renne,  till  manhood,  shed  lustre  alike  on  I?’ ranee  and  Protestant¬ 
ism.  The  Duchesse  de  la  Force,  who  was  incarcerated  by 
Louis  XIV.  in  a  dungeon  which  may  still  be  seen  in  the  Castle 
of  Anger,  maintained  her  faith  in\’iolate,  even  after  her  hus¬ 
band  had  conformed  to  the  mandate  of  the  Court.  But  the 
real  influence  of  the  Reformers,  and  the  benefits  they  conferred 
on  the  nation,  are  to  be  found,  not  in  the  records  of  the  great, 
but  in  the  industrial  and  general  improvement  of  France 
during  this  part  of  the  century.  The  Huguenots,  forgetting 
their  political  sympathies,  and  protected  in  their  religious 
privileges,  betook  themselves  to  the  arts  of  peace ;  and, 
by  the  admission  of  their  detractors,  became  eminent  in  the 
van  of  progress.  Their  settlements  were  enriched  by  careful 
husbandry,  they  increased  largely  the  commerce  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  and  several  of  the  present  manufactures  of  France  owe 
their  origin  to  Huguenot  skill  and  invention.  Nor  were  they 
deficient  in  science  and  letters ;  their  four  academies  at  this 
period  boasted  many  names  of  conspicuous  merit ;  and,  in  the 
learned  professions  especially,  the  Reformers  gained  very  high 
distinction.  As  for  the  moral  and  social  results  of  this  move- 
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raent,  they  were  such  as  experience  has  often  verified.  With¬ 
out  becoming  indifferent  to  their  faith,  the  Reformers  mitigated 
some  of  its  asperities,  and  lived  at  peace  Avith  their  Catholic 
fellow-suhjects,  united  parts  of  one  great  community.  Above 
all,  the  disaffection  vanished  wliich  had  broken  out  lately  into 
civil  Avar ;  the  old  Huguenot  loyalty  revived  and  increased 
under  a  just  government ;  and  Mazarin,  who  carried  out  the 
j)olicy  of  his  predecessor  AAuth  scrupulous  fairness,  could  boast 
that  ‘  his  little  Huguenot  flock  Avas  fondly  attached  to  its  royal 
‘  shepherd,  even  if  it  strayed  into  bad  pastures.’  It  Avas  the 
golden  age  of  French  Protestantism,  a  bright  space  betAveen 
tAA'o  dark  eras. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XI V., the  number 
of  the  French  Protestants  aa’ss  not  less,  probably,  than  fifteen 
hundred  thousand,  and  they  composed  some  of  the  most  valuable 
classes  of  the  nation.  The  great  families  of  the  noblesse  had  nearly 
all  conformed  to  the  Catholic  doctrines,  and  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  inferior  seigneurie  had  gradually  imitated  this  example. 
But  the  Huguenots  filled  the  trading  corporations  ;  they  had 
absorbed  a  large  share  of  the  commerce  of  France  ;  they  occu¬ 
pied  wealthy  and  prosperous  districts ;  they  had  many  distin¬ 
guished  intellectu^  leaders;  and  everywhere  they  formed  a 
contented  population.  M.  Weiss — Avhose  death  Ave  regret  to 
notice  while  commenting  on  a  kindred  theme — in  his  excellent 
AA'ork  on  the  French  refugees,  has  given  us  an  animated  and 
interesting  sketch  of  the  state  of  the  Huguenots  at  this  junc¬ 
ture.  Agriculture  had  made  remarkable  progress  in  the  pro¬ 
vinces,  in  which  they  Avere  numerous  ;  and  it  Avas  owing  mainly 
to  their  efforts  that  the  slopes  of  Beam  were  thick  Avith  corn, 
that  cultivation  ran  up  the  Cevennes,  that  the  valleys  of  Lan¬ 
guedoc  ffowed  with  Avine,  and  that  a  thousand  farms  in  Nor¬ 
mandy  were  rich  with  meadoAvs  and  gay  Avith  orchards.  They 
traded  extensively  Avith  the  Levant,  with  Canada,  Holland, 
and  the  British  Islands ;  and  Huguenot  captains  and  Huguenot 
crews  had  engrossed  much  of  the  profitable  commerce  betAveen 
Dieppe,  Bordeaux,  and  London.  Their  skill  and  industry  had 
achieved  remarkable  results  in  manufactures ;  and  the  silks  of 
Lyons,  the  serges  of  Abbeville,  the  paper  of  Ambert,  and  the 
cloths  of  Coutances — produced  chiefly  by  Huguenot  hands — 
had  become  celebrated  over  the  Continent.  As  for  their  intel¬ 
lectual  position,  it  Avas  attested  by  such  names  as  those  of 
Claude  and  Basnage — the  one  the  most  illustrious  reformed 
preacher,  the  other  the  greatest  jurist  of  France — of  Conrart, 
Pelisson,  Dacier,  and  Dubose,  each  variously  famous  in  his 
generation,  and  of  many  others  less  equally  known,  but  eminent 
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at  the  bar  and  in  the  pulpit.  Taken  altogether,  the  Huguenots 
formed  a  most  prosperous  and  energetic  minority  in  tlie  great 
mass  of  the  French  nation. 

That  a  Sovereign  of  France  should  ever  have  thought  of 
molesting  such  a  body  of  subjects,  in  defiance  of  the  laws  of 
his  kingdom,  and  of  his  own  oaths  and  those  of  his  ancestors, 
appears  at  present  hardly  credible.  But  France  was  sinking 
under  a  centralised  despotism ;  the  institutions  and  usages  of 
the  nation  were  being  forced  into  a  harsh  uniformity  ;  and  a 
proud,  bigoted,  and  ignorant  king  was  told  by  flatterers  and 
interested  priests  that  he  could  obliterate  religious  distinctions, 
and  make  all  Frenchmen  of  one  faith,  as  easily  as  he  could 
level  differences  in  taxation.  Though  he  confirmed  at  first 
the  Huguenots’  privileges,  Louis  XIV.  from  an  early  period 
resolved,  as  he  said,  ‘  to  abridge  their  rights,  and  gradually 
‘  to  fence  them  round  with  restrictions.’  Thirty  years  fol¬ 
lowed  of  harsh  measures  and  vexatious  edicts  against  the 
Reformers,  the  forerunners  of  a  greater  catastrophe.  Com¬ 
missions  were  issued  to  investigate  the  titles  of  the  places  of 
worship  of  the  Huguenots,  and  the  inquiries  always  ended  in 
forfeitures.  Their  cemeteries  were  defaced,  and  their  churches 
despoiled  of  their  bells,  ornaments,  and  other  appendages ;  and  1 
it  was  exjffessly  proclaimed  that  the  royal  arms  should  be 
erased  from  such  impious  edifices.  The  Huguenots  were  ex¬ 
cluded  from  all  offices  of  trust,  from  the  upper  ranks  of  the 
army  and  navy,  and  from  emjdoyment  in  civil  affairs;  and, 
greatly  to  the  annoyance  of  Colbert,  they  were  banished  from 
the  corporate  bodies,  and  forbidden  to  exercise  almost  every 
profession.  Then  came  encroachments  on  their  charter^ 
rights  ;  their  tribunals  in  the  Parliaments  were  closed ;  they 
were  told  to  conform  or  expect  no  justice  ;  and,  like  the  J ews 
in  the  middle  ages,  they  were  occasionally  forbidden  to  sue  for 
their  debts.  At  last  royal  iniquity  and  folly  invaded  their 
homes  and  broke  up  their  families ;  and  a  series  of  odious  ordi¬ 
nances  deprived  the  Protestant  parent  of  his  natural  authority, 
allured  his  children  to  interested  conversions,  and  bribed  them 
to  disobedience  and  undutifulness.  A  detestable  systmn  of 
proselytism,  too,  by  threats  and  corruption,  was  set  on  foot ; 
and  the  influence  of  a  powerful  government  was  brought  to 
bear  all  over  the  kingdom  to  degree  the  Reformers  and  their 
religion.  We  quote  an  account  of  the  deeds  of  this  ]jeriod, 
from  the  pen  of  a  zealous  Catholic  priest,  who  played,  like  his 
fellows,  his  part  in  them : — 

‘  Before  revoking  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  the  King  had  sapped  the 
foundations  of  Calvinism.  He  had  caused  numerous  places  of 
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worship  to  be  thrown  down ;  had  abolished  the  Chambers  of  the 
Edict;  had  shut  out  the  Huguenots  from  all  higher  offices,  and  from 
municipal  and  corporate  bodies ;  had  given  large  pensions  to  those 
who  abjured ;  had  condemned  those  who  relapsed  to  death ;  and 
had  sent  missionaries  everywhere  to  preach  Catholicism.  The  way 
was  thus  opened  to  the  completion  of  the  good  work,  the  most 
brilliant  feat  of  an  illustrious  reign,  the  masterpiece  of  power  and 
consummate  policy.’ 


More  violent  measures  were  taken  with  the  Reformers  be¬ 
tween  1683  and  1685.  Their  children  were  rudely  tom  from 
them  on  the  information  of  hireling  spies ;  and  a  host  of  busy 
proselytising  priests  were  despatched  to  preach  at  them  all  over 
the  kingdom.  The  mobs  of  the  towns  were  stirred  up  against 
them ;  they  were  openly  denounced  as  heretics  and  rebels ;  and 
lawless  invasions  of  their  property  were  winked  at  by  the 
official  authorities.  To  Louvois,  however,  belongs  the  infamy 
of  having  devised  the  most  terrible  means  of  coercing  them 
into  a  change  of  religion.  The  ever-memorable  dragonnades 
were  the  work  of  this  bold  and  pitiless  minister ;  and  he  carried 
it  out  with  remorseless  energy.  Dragoon  regiments,  attended 
by  priests,  and  usually  headed  by  a  bishop  and  intendant,  were 
marched  into  the  Huguenot  districts ;  the  inhabitants  were 
summoned  in  a  body  to  recant;  and  troops  were  quartered 
u{)on  any  recusants,  with  permission,  as  was  significantly  said, 
to  do  everything  but  murder  and  ravish.  What  atrocities  were 
committed  by  this  soldiery — how  they  gave  free  scope  to  their 
craelty  and  insolence — how  they  sacked  houses,  destroyed 
\iUages,  and  turned  whole  cantons  into  desolation — what  re¬ 
fined  modes  of  torture  they  invented,  and  how  they  indulged 
their  brutality  and  lust — is  described  by  Michelet  Avith  extraor¬ 
dinary  power ;  and  it  may  be  doubted  if  any  persecution  has 
been  more  indiscriminate  and  reckless.  We  see  its  spirit  in 
this  letter  of  Louvois,  for  the  first  time  published  in  this  col¬ 
lection  ; — 


‘  The  King  has  been  informed  by  your  letter  of  the  17th  of  the 
obstinacy  of  the  Huguenots  of  Dieppe.  These  people  having  been 
especially  conspicuous  in  refusing  to  submit  to  His  Majesty’s  will, 
you  are  to  have  no  clemency  whatever)  towards  them ;  and  you 
may  make  the  quartering  of  the  soldiers  upon  them  as  disagree¬ 
able  and  severe  as  possible.  You  may  increase  the  number  of 
billets  as  you  please,  but  without  relieving  the  Huguenots  of  Rouen ; 
and  instead  of  exacting  ten  pence  and  provisiqns,  you  may  put  on 
each  house  ten  times  as  much,  and  allow  the  troops  to  do  any  needful 
disorder.  This  is  the  way  you  will  cure  people  of  the  kind,  and 
make  an  example  in  the  province.’ 

The  documents  relating  to  the  dragonnades  are  so  nunwrous 
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in  this  collection,  that  we  scarcely  know  which  to  select  from 
them.  The  following  narrative  of  M.  Chambrun,  a  Huguenot 
preacher  near  Avignon,  is  an  average  specimen  of  this  perse¬ 
cution.  M.  Chambrun  was  very  ill  and  in  bed  when  the 
dragonnade  broke  into  his  town ;  and  M.  de  Tesse,  the  royal 
commandant,  and  M.  de  Cosnac,  the  Bishop  of  Valence,  at  first, 
as  was  usually  the  case,  sought  to  win  him  over  by  gentle 
means : — 


‘  The  Count  saluted  me  with  much  courtesy,  asked  me  how  I  was, 
and  then  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  my  bed,  with  the  bishop  at 
the  foot.  He  then  told  me  he  took  great  interest  in  me ;  that  he 
wished  to  show  me  particular  favour ;  that  he  had  not  thrown  me 
like  my  colleagues  into  prison  ;  and  that  to  overcome  my  scruples 
more  easily,  he  had  brought  the  bishop  with  him  to  explain  every¬ 
thing.  I  thanked  him  for  his  politeness,  but  replied  that  1  had  a 
blaster  in  heaven  who  claimed  my  obedience.’ 

Persuasion  having  been  found  impracticable,  and  M.  de 
Chambrun  having  challenged  the  bishop  to  a  theological  discus¬ 
sion,  M.  de  Tesse  suddenly  changed  his  language : — 

‘He  said  all  that  was  nothing  to  the  point;  that  the  King,  his 
master,  had  resolved  to  make  me  a  Catholic,  and  that  it  was  better 
for  me  to  think  upon  it  and  accept  the  terms  that  were  offered  to  me. 
I  told  him  that  all  I  required  was  a  passport,  so  that  I  might  go  to 
Holland,  like  other  French  ministers.  After  a  short  time  he  took 
his  departure,  exclaiming  that  I  had  too  much  rhetoric  for  him,  and 
that  it  would  be  well  for  me  to  reflect  and  obey.  He  had  not  been 
away  two  hours,  when  he  sent  forty-two  dragoons  into  my  house. 
These  men  kept  beating  drums  all  night  to  prevent  me  sleeping,  and 
to  compel  me  to  submit.  In  a  few  hours  my  house  was  turned 
upside  down.  All  the  the  provisions  I  had  were  not  enough  for  one 
of  their  meals.  They  broke  in  the  doors  to  And  out  if  anything  had 
been  concealed,  and  destroyed  everything  they  laid  their  hands  on. 
My  wife  resisted  them  with  extraordinary  courage  ;  they  insulted 
and  abused  her  in  the  foulest  language.  At  night  they  lit  candles 
all  over  the  house  ;  yet,  bad  as  all  was,  it  would  have  beeu  bearable 
had  they  not  come  into  my  room  to  stifle  me  with  tobacco-smoke, 
and  kept  up  drumming  throughout  the  whole  night.’ 

Meantime  similar  and  worse  scenes  were  taking  place  all 
over  the  town : — 


‘  The  troops  were  quartered  instantly  upon  the  Reformers,  and 
they  had  no  sooner  received  their  billets  than  cries  were  heard  in 
every  street  The  poor  people  ran  up  and  down  in  despair ;  here 
and  there  a  woman  was  seen  at  a  window  crying  help  for  her  hus¬ 
band,  who  was  being  batooned,  or  was  hung  up  by  his  feet  over  a 
chimney,  or,  perhaps  was  kept  with  a  knife  at  his  throat.  Here  and 
there  a  husband  was  lamenting  bis  wife,  who  had  miscarried  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  blows  and  other  cruelties.  Children  were  screaming 
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everywhere  “  Help !  help !  they  are  killing  my  father,”  or  “  carrying 
away  my  mother.”  But  here  my  hand  must  lay  down  the  pen. 
The  recollection  of  these  barbarities  fills  me  with  such  affliction  that 
I  cannot  go  on  with  the  tragic  tale.’ 

Some  idea  of  the  dragonnades  may  be  obtained  by  picturing 
to  ourselves  such  scenes  repeated  in  every  province  in  France. 
The  efforts  of  the  missionary  soldiers  were  usually  crowned 
with  apparent  success;  and  whole  towns  and  settlements  of 
Huguenots  were  converted  by  their  atrocious  arguments.  Great 
was  the  joy  at  Versailles  and  !Marly  at  this  example  of  the 
providence  of  God,  as  Madame  de  Maintenon  piously  ob¬ 
served  ;  and  Chancellor  Le  Tellier,  when  he  heard  that  hardly 
a  Huguenot  remained  in  the  kingdom,  sang  the  Nunc  Dimittis 
wth  senile  ecstasy.  Yet  numerous  as  were  the  nominal  con¬ 
versions,  many  Reformers  defied  the  fiery  trial ;  and,  in  spite  of 
cruelty  and  intimidation,  refused  to  abandon  the  faith  of  their 
ancestors.  This  was  the  case  especially  with  that  sex  whose 
firmness  of  purpose  in  matters  of  conscience  has  often  put  that 
of  men  to  shame ;  and  Huguenot  women  in  thousands  of  in¬ 
stances  gave  noble  proofs  of  the  martyr’s  constancy.  The 
wrongs  done  to  many  of  these  victims,  how  they  were  torn 
from  their  homes  and  shut  up  in  convents,  how  they  were  im¬ 
mured  for  years  in  loathsome  dungeons,  exposed  to  insults  or 
hypocritical  solicitations,  would  be  almost  incredible  if  not 
attested  in  hundreds  of  passages  in  this  series :  we  quote  a 
striking  and  horrible  example : — 

‘  When  these  ladies  had  been  committed  to  their  jailer’s  bands,  be 
flung  them  into  a  prison  full  of  mud  and  filth.  He  deprived  them 
of  their  clothes  and  their  linen ;  and  put  on  them  dresses  taken 
from  the  hospitals,  that  had  been  worn  by  the  most  diseased  patients, 
and  were  covered  with  stains  of  blood  and  ulcers.  ^lademoiselle 
Ducros  was  dressed  in  this  manner.  The  wretch  gave  them  bread 
that  a  dog  would  not  eat,  and  a  little  water  only  to  drink.  He  paid 
them  a  visit  several  times  a  day  with  warders,  who  caused  them  to 
be  stripped,  and  beat  them  with  extreme  cruelty.  Besides  that,  he 
used  sometimes  to  plunge  them  into  the  moat,  full  of  stagnant  water 
and  fetid  matter,  and  dragged  them  out  when  they  had  lost  all  con¬ 
sciousness.  They  died  under  torments  not  surpassed  in  the  annals 
of  paganism.’ 

One  of  the  most  barbarous  features  of  this  persecution  was 
the  dishonour  shown  to  the  remains  of  those  who,  at  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  death,  had  relapsed,  conscience-stricken  at  the 
mockery  of  their  conversion.  It  was  a  common  spectacle  in 
France  at  this  juncture  to  behold  their  corpses  tom  from  their 
graves,  or  tossed  unburied  into  the  common  sewers ;  sights 
ominous  of  the  yet  distant  times  when  brutalised  mobs  were  to 
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violate  the  tombs  of  the  ancestors  and  descendants  of  that 
persecuting  King,  and  inflict  upon  his  own  embalmed  remains 
the  outrages  which  had  been  oflered  by  his  authority  to  his 
unoffending  subjects.*  This  series  abounds  in  details  of  such 
cases :  we  select  that  of  M.  Paul  Chenevix,  an  eminent  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Parliament  of  Metz  : — 

‘  When  he  was  dead  his  body  was  brought  to  the  jail,  and  was  con¬ 
demned  by  the  magistrate  to  be  dragged  upon  a  hurdle.  The  Parlia¬ 
ment,  shocked  at  such  a  treatment  of  the  most  aged  member  of  their 
body,  delayed  the  execution  of  the  sentence  for  a  time  ;  but  an  order 
to  the  contrary  came  from  the  Court.  The  venerable  body  was 
then  stripped  naked  and  exposed  without  any  covering  whatever. 
It  was  dragged  on  a  hurdle  with  every  mark  of  ignominy.  The  spec¬ 
tators  at  the  sight  cried  aloud  with  grief ;  and  when  the  corpse  had 
been  thrown  into  the  sewer,  the  Reformers  rescued  it  and  buried  it 
decently.’ 

As  a  general  rule,  the  commands  of  the  King  w'ere  obeyed 
with  eruel  and  revolting  zeal  by  all  persons  in  authority  in 
France.  The  bishops  especially  were  distinguished  in  these 
acts  of  brutality,  and  vied  with  each  other  in  making  converts 
and  covering  tlieir  royal  master  with  flattery.  The  eagle  of 
Meaux,  we  regret  to  say,  stooped  to  a  flight  so  unworthy  of 
him ;  and  even  the  illustrious  and  gentle  F^nelon  acquiesced 
at  least  in  the  persecution.  There  were,  however,  some 
honourable  exceptions,  and  this  series  contains  more  than  one 
protest  of  honourable  and  right-minded  Catholics  against  the 
folly  and  crimes  of  Louis.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  upper 
classes — the  courtiers,  oflScials,  and  even  the  noblesse — ^joined 
in  the  outcry  against  the  Reformers,  and  co-operated  in  these 
acts  of  injustice — a  circumstance  not  to  be  forgotten,  perhaps, 
in  any  estimate  of  the  King’s  conduct.  One  of  the  most 
vexatious  trials  of  the  Huguenots  was  to  see  renegades  from 
their  religion  endeavouring  to  atone  for  their  errors  by  pCT- 
secuting  with  extraordinary  severity.  The  Countess  de  Marsan 
was  a  notable  instance : — 

‘  The  town  of  Pons  belonged  to  this  aged  penitent,  who,  thinking 
that  tormenting  heretics  was  the  best  way  to  obtain  pardon  for  sins, 
imprisoned  and  ill-treated  those  unfortunate  persons  who  refused  to 


*  See  the  curious  Proces  Verbal  of  the  desecration  of  the  Roy»l 
tombs  in  the  ci-devant  Abbaye  of  St.  Denis  in  1794.  The  corpses 
of  Henry  IV.  and  Louis  XIII.  were  found,  on  opening  their 
coffins,  to  be  scarcely  changed ;  the  body  of  Louis  XIV.  was  dried 
up  to  a  black  mummy ;  that  of  Louis  XV.  was  a  mass  of  corruption. 
All  were  thrown  into  the  kennel,  or  scattered  to  the  winds  of 
heaven. 
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convert  themselves  to  Catholicism.  She  practised  these  severities  on 
persons  of  every  age,  but  she  directed  her  attention  towards  children 
particularly,  and  caused  them  to  be  carried  off  on  all  sides.  Many 
men  and  women  died  after  three  weeks  or  a  month  in  her  prisons, 
but  others  survived  and  were  at  length  liberated.  Some  children 
resisted  her  with  extraordinary  fortitude.' 

Towards  the  close  of  1685,  reports  came  in  from  all  parts  of 
France  that  the  Reformers  had  for  the  most  part  abjured, 
though  some  signs  of  resistance  were  visible.  The  King,  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  truth,  and  intoxicated  by  the  flattery  of  the  syco¬ 
phants  who  compared  him  to  Theodosius  and  Constantine,  was 
persuaded  that  a  little  more  rigour  would  extirpate  heresy 
altogether ;  and,  in  an  evil  hour  for  his  own  renown,  revoked 
the  salutary  and  time-honoured  edict  which,  disregarded  as 
it  had  been  of  late,  was  a  fundamental  law  of  the  monarchy, 
and  a  protest  against  his  recent  oppression.  All  Huguenot 
churches  that  remained  were  overthrown  ;  the  cemeteries  were 
dismantled  and  effaced ;  the  Huguenot  pastors  were  ordered  to 
quit  the  soil  of  France  under  pain  of  death ;  •  and  the  exercise 
(rf  Calvinism  in  public  was  prohibited  under  severe  penalties, 
i  The  emigration  of  all  Protestants,  who  were  not  ministers, 
was  strictly  forbidden,  the  galleys,  the  halter,  or  transportation 
being  reserved  for  those  who  made  the  attempt ;  and  bands  of 
soldiers  were  placed  on  the  frontier  to  carry  the  mandate  into 
execution.  The  trial  discriminated  and  brought  out  clearly 
what  was  weak  or  vacillating,,  and  firm  or  unyielding,  in  the 
afflicted  body  of  French  Protestantism.  About  one-third  of 
the  Huguenots,  it  is  supixtsed,  conformed  ultimately  to  the 
i  Catholic  doctrines  and  became  absorbed  in  the  mass  of  the 
nation,  Avithout  any  seeming  religious  distinction.  Rather 
more  than  a  third — though  many  of  them  had  yielded  to  the 
storm  of  the  dragonnades — remained  in  France  attached  to 
their  faith;  and  in  spite  of  disabilities  and  wrongs,  main¬ 
tained  the  creed  of  their  fathers  unchanged,  and  transmitted 
it  to  their  existing  posterity.  The  rest,  perhaps  eighty  thou¬ 
sand  families,  between  three  or  four  hundred  thousand  persons, 
preferred  their  religion  to  the  natal  soil,  and  abandoned  France 
when  freedom  of  conscience  Avas  denied  them  Avithin  her  mis¬ 
governed  borders.  Of  these  several  were  arrested  and  subjected 
to  the  terrible  punishments  denounced  against  them  by  the 
insensate  King ;  but  the  large  majority  escaped  by  degrees  in 
many  instances,  it  is  well  knoAATi,  Avith  the  aid  of  Catholic 
neighbours  and  friends,  who  secretly  detested  his  odious 
tyranny. 

The  fate  of  the  exiles  is  a  Avell-knoAvn  chapter  in  the  history 
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of  France  and  the  civilised  Avorld.  Some  took  service  in 
foreign  armies,  and  in  a  series  of  bloody  contests,  from  the  day 
of  the  Boyne  to  that  of  Malplaquet,  struck  down  the  pride  of 
the  House  of  Bourbon,  and  avenged  themselves  on  their  royal 
persecutor.  But  the  mass  betook  themselves  to  the  pursuits 
they  had  followed  in  the  country  they  had  left,  and,  scattered 
in  colonies  in  the  British  Isles,  in  Holland,  Germany,  and  the 
American  settlements,  transferred  to  distant  and  alien  nations 
the  genius  and  grace  of  French  industry.  Their  factories  re¬ 
vived  the  wasted  Palatinate,  and  repair^  the  ruin  effected  by 
Louvois ;  they  introduced  into  Prussia  and  Saxony  their  manu¬ 
factures  of  cloth  and  silk;  the  looms  of  Spitalfields  and  of 
Dublin  owe  their  origin  to  their  industrious  skill ;  and,  wherever 
they  settled,  they  fonned  a  population  of  orderly  and  well- 
disposed  citizens.  The  exiles,  too,  produced  many  names  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  their  public  services,  their  industrial  skill,  and 
their  private  virtues,*  such  as  those  of  Schomberg,  Buvigny, 
Romilly,  Bouverie,  Bosanquet,  Hughessen,  Martineau,  Le- 
fevre,  Ouvry,  Pigou,  Labouchere,  and  Ligonier.  As  for  the 
loss  France  sustained  by  their  departure,  it  is  best  shown  in 
the  confidential  reports  made  to  Louis  after  the  Peace  of 
Ryswick.  These  documents,  written  by  enemies  of  the  Re¬ 
formers,  admit  that  an  extraordinary  decline  in  wealth  and 
prosperity  had  taken  place  in  the  provinces  in  which  the 
Huguenots  had  been  numerous ;  and,  even  to  this  day,  some 
towns  and  districts  have  not  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the 
emigration.  We  quote  a  passage  from  this  series,  referring 
to  the  condition  of  Saumur  towards  the  close  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century : — 

‘  Tho  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Saumur  represent  humbly  to 
your  Majesty,  that  your  piety  has  allowed  them  to  destroy  the  aca¬ 
demy  and  temple  of  the  Pretended  Reformers,  as  they  had  for  several 
years  entreated  ;  but  that  the  French  and  foreign  noblemen’s  sons 
who  were  educated  there  being  now  all  gone,  the  merchants  from 
Holland  and  other  countries  and  nearly  all  the  artisans  having 
disappeared,  this  town,  which  was  one  of  the  most  considerable  in 
the  kingdom,  has  become  deserted  and  without  trade,  and  is  decay¬ 
ing  from  day  to  day.’ 

*  The  Camden  Society  published  in  1852  an  interesting  volume 
of  ‘  Lists  of  Foreign  Protestants  and  Aliens  resident  in  England,’ 
1618 — 1688,  edited  by  W.  Durrant  Cooper,  Esq.,  which  contains 
the  names  of  a  vast  number  of  these  meritorious  exiles.  Many  of 
them  settled  in  the  city  of  Norwich,  and  contributed  to  the  manu¬ 
facturing  prosperity  of  that  place,  for  England  owes  the  seeds  of  her 
greatness  as  a  manufacturing  country  to  the  religious  persecutions 
which  drove  the  artisans  of  France  and  Flanders  to  her  shores. 
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The  original  documents  in  this  series  on  the  Revocation  of 
the  Edict  of  Nantes  are  less  numerous  than  we  might  have 
expected.  Those,  however,  that  relate  to  the  cruelties  inflicted 
on  the  unhappy  persons  arrested  in  different  attempts  to  escape 
are  very  striking  and  full  of  interest.  W e  quote  from  a  con¬ 
temporary  observer  a  specimen  of  that  i  life  in  the  galleys  ’ 
■which  became  the  doom  of  too  many  men  of  blameless  conduct 
and  high  character : — 

*  People  never  would  believe,  were  not  the  fact  certain,  what 
refinements  of  barbarity  were  practised  on  these  galley-slaves.  They 
were  led  to  the  port,  coupled  with  robbers  and  assassins,  with  chains 
on  their  necks,  their  bands,  and  their  feet,  made  a  show  of  to  terrify 
their  fellows  in  religion.  The  heaviest  chains  were  reserved  for 
them.  A  red  coat  and  cap  was  their  usual  dress,  with  a  coarse 
shirt  and  stockings  of  felt.  Their  labours  on  the  galleys  were  fright¬ 
fully  severe.  The  slaves  were  bound  in  pairs  on  the  benches  of 
each  vessel,  and  could  not  move  beyond  the  length  of  their  chains, 
escheating  and  drinking- in  his  own  place.  They  were  employed 
in  rowing  with  the  long  and  heavy  oars  by  which  the  galleys  were 
set  in  motion.  They  had  no  shelter  against  the  rain  and  heat  or 
the  cold,  often  so  severe  at  sea,  but  a  thin  awning  spread  over  their 
heads.  This  was  taken  off  when  the  vessel  was  under  weigh,  as  it 
interfered  with  her  speed.  Along  the  benches  ran  a  gallery,  on 
which  the  officers  walked  up  and  down  w-ith  a  scourge  in  hand. 
The  unhappy  rowers  were  repeatedly  beaten  by  their  overseers. 
At  the  hour  of  Mass,  when  the  Host  was  elevated,  the  Huguenot 
galley-slave  was  compelled  to  doff  his  cap.  If  he  refused,  he  was 
stretched  on  his  back  naked,  and  was  beaten  severely  with  a  rope’s- 
end.  His  body,  when  sufficiently  mangled  and  torn,  was  then 
washed  with  salt  and  vinegar.’^ 

The  following  is  an  account  of  one  of  the  scenes  of  trans¬ 
portation  to  the  American  colonies : — 

‘  You  have  not,  perhaps,  yet  heard  of  the  new  mode  of  persecu¬ 
tion.  Our  friends  are  being  shipped  off  to  the  islands  in  America, 
to  be  there  exposed  and  sold  as  slaves.  I  went  on  board  one  of  the 
transport  ships.  I  saw  eighty  young  women  and  others  lying  down 
in  a  pitiable  state ;  I  ■was  horror-stricken,  and  could  not  utter  a 
word.  In  another  cabin  were  nearly  a  hundred  old  men  in  extreme 
misery ;  the  tyrant’s  cruelty  had  r^uced  them  to  despair.  They 
were  of  all  classes  and  every  quality;  no  one  was  spared.  The 
women  told  me  that  when  they  set  sail  from  Marseilles  they  were 
two  hundred  and  fifty,  men,  women,  and  children,  and  that  eighteen 
had  perished  in  a  fortnight.’ 

The  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  was  followed  by  a 
series  of  edicts,  extending  down  to  1724,  which,  by  a  cruel 
and  absurd  fiction,  declared  Protestantism  extinguished  in 
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France.  The  ‘  Newly  Converted,’  as  the  Huguenots  were 
called,  were  *  presumed  ’  to  be  of  the  national  faith,  and  social 
outlawry  and  civil  death  were  the  sentence  of  the  thousands  of 
recusants  whose  acts  and  lives  belied  the  presumption.  The 
marriages  of  the  Reformers  were  invalidated;  they  were  de¬ 
clared  incapable  of  succeeding  to  property ;  they  were  excluded 
from  employment  in  the  State;  and  they  were  treated  as  a 
degraded  caste  unworthy  of  the  privileges  of  Frenchmen. 
Their  reli^ous  assemblies,  too,  were  made  criminal,  and  even 
their  private  worship  proscribed ;  their  homes  were  invaded 
by  an  inquisitorial  police ;  and  any  of  their  pastors  who  ven¬ 
tured  within  the  borders  of  orthcwox  France  were  liable  to 
instant  execution  and  torture.  The  galleys  or  exile  were  the 
penalty  of  the  slightest  resistance  or  complaint ;  and  even  the 
smallest  Huguenot  meeting  was  watched  with  angry  and 
jealous  suspicion.  Shut  out  thus  from  the  pale  of  the  State, 
and  under  the  ban  of  persecuting  laws,  the  Reformers  during 
the  eighteenth  century  became  Helots  among  their  fellow- 
subjects,  and,  as  is  the  case  with  those  who  suffer  injustice 
from  power,  were  feared  by  the  Government.  On  every  occa¬ 
sion  when  France  was  at  war  they  were  alternately  repressed 
or  conciliated  by  promises  made  to  be  only  broken ;  and  when 
once  they  rose  up  in  arms,  they  were  crushed  with  i 
merciless  rigour  which  has  made  the  revolt  of  the  Cevennes  t 
proverb.  How  many  unfortunate  Huguenot  pastors  fell  the 
victims  to  their  zeal  for  the  faith,  how  many  among  their  flocki 
were  torn  from  their  homes,  and  sent  to  the  slave-ship  or  the 
j)enal  settlement,  historians,  usually  on  the  side  of  power,  have 
not  as  yet,  we  believe,  estimated;  but  this  collection  shows 
that  the  number  was  large.  Yet,  even  atrocities  of  this  kind 
were  less  intolerable  than  the  degradation  of  the  Reformers  in 
every  social  relation.  The  French  Huguenot,  from  the  cradle 
to  the  grave,  was  a  mark  of  general  scorn  and  dislike,  sneered 
at  as  an  unsocial  and  morose  stranger,  denounced  as  a  heretic 
and  a  rebel,  despised  as  one  of  questionable  position,  and 
considered  unfit  for  the  rights  of  Frenchmen  from  which  he 
had  been  iniquitously  excluded.  Those  who  know  what,  in  i 
similar  state  of  things,  was  the  condition  of  the  Catholic  of 
Ireland,  during  the  generation  before  the  Union,  will  under¬ 
stand  the  social  debasement  of  the  French  Huguenot  in  the 
eighteenth  century. 

The  following  passage  may  be  quoted  from  a  petition  to 
Marshal  Saxe,  who,  like  Duquesne,  was  exempted  by  name 
from  the  disabilities  that  applied  to  Protestants — the  conqueror 
of  Fontenoy  was  felt  to  be  a  necessity  to  the  House  of 
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Bourbon — in  proof  of  the  state  of  the  Reformers  in  France 
about  the  midme  of  the  last  century ; — 

‘  Sixty  years  have  been  the  witnesses  of  our  miseries.  Our 
temples  and  our  ministers  proscribed,  their  flocks  wandering  and 
often  fugitive,  dragoons  set  upon  us  as  missionaries;  ecclesiastics 
often  more  cruel  than  these,  who  allow  us  neither  to  live  nor  to  die 
without  having  been  constrained  to  acts  which  shock  our  conscience ; 
the  jails  and  galleys  overflowing  with  our  martyrs ;  our  marriages 
dishonoured  by  hypocrisy  or  sacrilege;  our  Bibles  burnt  by  the 
hangman’s  hands ;  our  properties  confiscated  and  reduced  by  fines ; 
such.  Sir,  are  the  principal  features  of  our  condition.  Even  if  our 
sufferings  have  diminished  of  late,  we  owe  it  merely  to  accidental 
circumstances.  But  persecution  only  slumbers ;  it  is  not  dead. 
Our  confessors  remain  in  prisons  and  chains.  Some  are  in  the 
galleys,  at  the  port  of  Brescou,  and  others  have  been  immured  in 
the  tower  of  Cutance  for  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  years.  Our  mar¬ 
riages  are  declared  invalid  and  illegal,  unless  celebrated  according 
to  the  Romish  form,  and  in  marrying  we  are  compiled  to  make  our 
recantation.  Our  religious  assemblies  are  treated  as  seditious,  even 
when  our  loyalty  cannot  be  questioned ;  in  a  word,  the  old  and  new 
laws  remain  in  force,  and  our  enemies  only  await  an  opportunity  to 
cause  them  to  be  put  in  execution.’ 

Another  document  of  the  same  period  gives  a  sketch  of  the 
cruelties  practised  in  1720  on  a  party  of  the  Reformers  accused 
untruly  of  attending  a  religious  meeting : — 

*  Our  prisoners  yesterday  set  off  from  Montpellier.  A  company  of 
cavalry,  sabre  in  hand,  and  one  of  infantry  with  fixed  bayonets,  with 
six  archers,  formed  the  advanced  guard.  I  will  call  the  party  neither 
good  nor  bad,  for  some  were  one  and  some  the  other ;  but  each  had  a 
collar  of  iron  on  his  neck,  about  the  length  of  four  fingers,  to  which 
a  heavy  chain  was  attached,  and  trailed  down  from  the  shoulders 
to  the  ground.  So,  four  by  four,  or  in  parties  of  six,  they  were 
tied  to  each  other  by  the  neck,  and  were  obliged  to  keep  up  the  chain 
in  their  hands,  its  weight  being  really  enormous.  The  prisoners 
were  brought  into  the  cit^el  in  this  plight,  the  garrison  turning  out, 
and  mocking  at  them.  The  rain  on  that  day  was  very  heavy,  but 
it  did  not  prevent  them,  when  they  approached  Nimes,  from  baring 
their  heads  and  breaking  into  a  psalm.  They  had  been  mixed  up 
with  robbers  and  thieves ;  and  indeed  three  of  their  women  had  been 
chained ;  two  prostitutes,  who  had  been  taken  up  somewhere,  being 
yoked  on  in  the  same  way.  As  these  good  folk  had  been  very  ill 
treated  at  Montpellier,  where  they  had  lain  in  jail  upon  wet  straw  all 
together,  they  were  now  in  a  state  not  fit  to  seen,  all  swelled  and 
hardly  able  to  stir.’ 

And  the  revolting  punishments  inflicted  on  the  Huguenot 
galley-slaves  continued  in  the  eighteenth  century : — 

’  You  have  perhaps  heard  how,  for  some  time  past,  they  have  been 
more  than  ever  determined  to  compel  us  to  take  off  our  caps  during 
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the  Romiih  service.  Some  of  us  have  been  tied  together  and  fast* 
ened  to  a  bench,  to  force  us  to  remain  bareheaded  at  Mass  ;  we  have 
been  dragged  to  the  stern  where  their  altars  are  set  up ;  in  the  har¬ 
bour  we  have  been  flogged  and  condemned  to  the  hardest  work.  But 
nothing  was  so  bad  as  what  took  place  in  October.  The  missionaries 
obtain^,  or  extorted,  an  order  that  we  should  be  bastinadoed  until 
we  took  off  our  caps  at  their  prayers.’ 

In  spite,  however,  of  persecution,  of  barbarous  edicts,  and 
social  ostracism,  the  numbers  of  the  Reformers  increased,  and 
towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  they  were  not  far 
from  a  million  persons.  That  law  which  enlists  the  feelings  of 
man  on  the  side  of  a  faith  for  which  he  suffers,  retained  the 
Reformers  in  the  old  ways;  and  French  Protestantism,  after  a 
hundred  years  of  fruitless  efforts  to  root  it  out,  remained  deeply 
implanted  in  the  kingdom.  The  ‘  Church  under  the  Cross,’ 
as  it  was  called,  throve  under  oppression  and  discouragement; 
while  that  of  Fleury,  of  Tencin,  of  Dubois,  though  lapped  in 
splendour,  and  sustained  by  jx)wer,  was  sinking  into  contempt 
and  ruin.  The  ministers,  at  the  peril  of  their  lives,  watch^ 
over  ‘  the  congregations  of  the  desert,’  to  use  their  simple  and  ■ 
pathetic  language;  and  the  Huguenot  assemblies  met  and 
prayed,  in  secret  and  fear,  but  with  not  less  fervour  than 
when  their  ancestors  blessed  the  name  of  the  Great  Henry  in  I 
their  favoured  temples.  A  report  of  1745  gives  us  this  sketcl 
of  one  of  their  gatherings,  which,  like  those  .of  the  Scotch 
Covenanters,  kept  up  the  union  and  spirit  of  the  sect : —  a 

‘  On  this  day  the  Calvinists,  or  Pretended  Reformers,  held  a  public 
religious  assembly,  the  first  that  had  been  seen  in  this  country  since 
the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  There  were  about  six  or 
eight  thousand  people  of  every  age,  sex,  and  quality.  The  place  of 
meeting  was  in  a  meadow  on  the  banks  of  the  Dordogne,  in  the  parish 
of  Roquette,  and  diocese  of  Perigueux,  a  quarter  of  a  league  from  the 
town  of  Sainte  Foy.  Many  went  to  attend  this  assembly  at  day¬ 
break,  but  it  was  not  collected  until  about  eight,  and  it  lasted  until 
two  in  the  afternoon.  Rivoise  Yot,  a  merchant  draper,  having  t 
loud  voice,  began  with  a  lecture  which  lasted  nearly  two  hours  ;  tbeo 
came  a  minister  or  preacher  named  Jean  de  Loire.  He  preached, 
said  prayers,  and  sang  psalms.  He  baptized  two  children,  published 
the  banns  of  marriage  of  eleven  couples,  and  fixed  a  day  for  another 
assembly.  Contributions  were  given,  books  were  sold  and  distri-  | 
buted ;  and  there  was  a  good  deal  of  eating  and  drinking.’ 

It  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  French  Protestants  I 
lived  contented  under  this  direful  tyranny.  They  would  have  I 
been  unworthy  of  their  race,  and  of  manhood,  had  they  not  ■ 
keenly  felt  its  injustice.  But  they  remained  quiescent  during 
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the  century,  nor  was  this  simply  the  result  of  weakness ;  there 
is  strong  evidence  that  the  old  spirit  of  Huguenot  loyalty  was 
never  extinguished.  This  description  by  a  young  Catholic 
officer  of  a  Calvinist  assembly  in  1757,  which  he  happened  to 
witness  to  his  great  annoyance,  is  a  proof  of  the  attachment 
still  felt  by  the  Reformers  for  the  descendants  of  Henry : — 

‘  After  the  sermon  was  over,  some  verses  of  the  Miserere  Mei  were 
chanted  which  related  to  the  subject  of  the  discourse ;  and  this  was 
followed  by  a  form  of  prayer  in  which  they  prayed  for  all  conditions 
of  men,  from  the  King  on  his  throne  to  the  meanest  peasant.  But 
conceive  my  surprise  when  the  minister  prayed  by  name  for  the 
King,  the  Queen,  the  Dauphin,  and  the  Dauphiness,  and  thanked 
God  for  Her  Royal  Highness’s  delivery.  I  could  not  credit  my  ears, 
nevertheless  it  was  true.  Judge,  Sir,  how  amazed  I  was.  You 
know  in  what  colours  our  Huguenots  are  painted  and  in  what  way 
they  speak  of  their  assemblies.  I,  like  many  others,  had  been  pre¬ 
judiced  against  them,  but  1  see  1  have  been  deceived,  and  that  their 
enemies  don’t  tell  the  truth.’ 

The  proscription  of  the  Protestant  faith  in  France  certainly 
did  not  contribute  to  strengthen  the  hold  of  Catholicism  or  even 
of  Christianity  upon  the  minds  of  the  educated  classes.  On 
the  contrsiry,  infidelity  spread  and  the  authority  of  the  Church 
declined,  precisely  during  that  period  when  the  pious  convic¬ 
tions  of  the  Huguenot  faith  were  crushed  and  extirpated  as  anti- 
Christian  and  heretical.  The  National  Church,  relieved  from  the 
task  of  a  moral  conflict  with  the  Reformers,  by  degrees  lost  the 
true  elements  of  her  strength,  and  declined  into  lethargy  and 
corruption.  A  Bossuet  appeared  to  answer  a  Claude  ;  but  the 
mitred  sycophants  of  Louis  XV.,  who  enforced  orthodoxy  by 
the  galleys  and  the  halter,  were,  usually,  either  profligate  or 
ignorant.  The  place  of  a  Church  that  had  fallen  into  con¬ 
tempt  was  usuq)ed  by  a  succession  of  sceptics,  who,  destroying 
all  faith  in  existing  usages,  proved  the  herald  of  an  anarchy 
of  irreligion.  Nor  was  this  all ;  for  religion  became  identified 
in  the  thoughts  of  men  with  the  cruelties  perpetrated  in  its 
name,  and  reason  and  conscience  protested  against  a  system 
allied  with  tyranny  and  injustice.  ‘  Your  persecution,’  said 
Bayle  in  1686,  ‘will  recoil  on  yourselves  and  lead  to  De¬ 
ism;’  and  the  prediction  was  fully  verified  by  experience. 
The  ideas  which  found  their  highest  expression  in  the  writings 
of  Voltaire  and  Jean-Jacques  were  antichristian  in  part  and 
destructive ;  but  this  was  because  the  essence  of  Christianity 
was  confounded  with  accidents  that  seemed  antichristian ;  and 
their  strength  lay,  as  has  been  remarked,  in  the  liberality,  the 
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loftiness  of  tbougfat,  and  the  justice  that  was  mixed  up  with 
their  errors.  So  true  it  is  that  in  human  affiurs  wrong  often 
works  out  its  own  penalty,  and  that  the  triumph  of  persecution 
may  become  ultimately  its  avenging  Nemesis.  Throughout 
the  profligate  reign  of  Louis  XV.,  when  the  depravity  m  his 
Court  and  the  relaxed  state  of  public  omnion  were  tending  to 
the  catastrophe  which  overtook  his  unfortunate  successor,  no 
amelioration  took  place  in  the  deplorable  condition  of  the  King’s 
Protestant  subjects.  It  is  a  thing  almost  incredible,  and  which 
we  were  not  aware  of  nntil  we  found  the  evidence  of  it  in  these 
Toliimes,  that  little  more  than  one  hundred  years  ago,  in  the 
year  1762,  a  Protestant  minister  named  M.  de  La  Rochette 
was  hanged  by  sentence  of  the  fanatical  Parliament  of  Toulouse 
— the  same  which  had  recently  perpetrated  the  judicial  murder 
of  the  Galas  family — for  no  other  offence  than  that  of  preadiing 
the  Gospel  in  violation  of  the  law,  and  that  three  Protestant 
gentlemen  were  beheaded  at  the  same  time  for  the  crime  of 
having  attempted  to  rescue  their  minister.  The  narrative  of 
this  mutyrdom  is  one  of  the  most  affecting  pages  we  remember 
to  have  read,  and  the  spectacle  seems  to  have  produced  an 
effect  even  on  the  population  of  Toulouse,  which  had  assembled 
to  witness  it ; — 

‘  The  prisoners  were  led  to  the  square  of  St  Greorge,  being  the 
place  chosen  for  extraordinary  execntions ;  but  the  square  of  Lt 
Monnoye  was  thought  more  fitting,  inasmuch  as  the  space  was  not  so 
great  u>d  fewer  persons  could  have  a  view  of  the  martyr.  All  the 
avenues  were  lin^  by  detachments  of  soldiers ;  for  a  rescue  was,  it 
is  Bud,  feared  ;  and  if  so  it  must  have  been  the  Catholics  who  devised 
such  a  scheme, — they  were  grieved  at  the  shedding  of  innocent  blood 
—for  the  few  Protestants  who  dwelt  in  the  town  had  shut  themselves 
up  in  their  houses,  in  a  state  of  terror,  and  mourning  in  private.  The 
windows  of  the  houses  that  looked  into  the  square  were  let  at  a  verj 
high  rate ;  wherever  the  victims  made  their  appearance  they  were 
received  with  lamentation  and  tears;  you  would  have  said  thit 
Toulouse  had  become  Protestant.  The  people  asked  what  was  the  " 
faith  of  these  men ;  and  when  they  were  heard  speaking  of  Christ 
and  His  Passion,  there  was  a  general  feeling  of  surprise  and  affliction. 
The  clergyman  of  Taur  could  not  stand  the  sight ;  he  fainted  away, 
and  his  place  was  taken  by  one  of  his  curates.  What  was  most 
touching  was  the  perfect  calmness  of  La  Rochette ;  his  face  full  of 
sweetness,  of  beauty,  and  of  intelligence,  his  youth,  his  steadfast  and 
sober  words,  all  this  excited  profound  interest.  Besides,  there  was 
the  additional  reflection  that  he  was  dying  because  he  would  not  tell 
an  untruth,  that  his  being  a  minister  was  his  only  crime,  that  there 
was  no  evidence  nor  even  charge  against  him,  that  he  had  only  to 
say  a  word  to  save  his  life,  and  yet  he  preferred  a  cruel  death  to 
abjuration.’ 
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The  edicts  against  the  Froteetanta  of  France  continued  in 
force  till  1787,  and  were  not  unfrequently  put  into  execution. 
In  a  letter,  written  in  1774,  Lafayette  complaina  that  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  his  countrymen  were  by  law  aliens,  and  de- 
prired  of  the  commonest  rights  of  Frenchmm.  Men  still 
living  remember  the  time  when  the  Huguenot  pastor  who 
ventured  to  ruse  his  voice  in  prayer  for  his  scatter^  flock  was 
liable  to  immediate  death,  and  when  the  Huguenot  husband 
and  wife  were  denounced  as  living  in  concubinage  and  rearing 
up  a  family  of  bastards.  The  parents  of  such  men  of  our  own  day 
as  M.  Guizot,  Admiral  Baudin,  and  M.  Delessert,  were  excluded 
by  law  from  the  rites  of  marriage,  from  the  privil^es  of  citizen- 
sUp,  and  even  from  the  last  indulgence  of  a  tomb  in  consecrated 
ground.  Even  after  the  accession  of  Louis  XYl.  the  galleys 
contained  some  Huguenot  slaves ;  and  not  many  years  before 
that  event,  the  judicial  murders  of  Galas  and  La  Bochette  show 
that  fanaticism  had  still  the  power  of  glutting  its  vengeance 
on  French  Protestantism.  By  degrees,  however,  a  more  kindly 
feeling  grew  up  towards  the  persecuted  sect;  the  religious 
indifference  of  the  age  was  a  security  against  the  oppresaon  of 
the  past ;  and  the  awakening  intellect  of  the  France  of  Voltaire 
confessed  and  regretted  the  great  crime  committed  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  century. 

The  first  amelioration  in  the  condition  of  the  Protestants  of 
France  was  not  made  until  1787,  one  of  the  last  free  acts  of 
Louis  XVI.  And  it  was  not  until  the  monarchy  was  perish¬ 
ing  in  the  revolutionary  storm,  that  the  National  Assembly 
redressed  the  injustice  of  which  his  ancestor  had  been  the 
author,  and  not  only  swept  away  the  disabilities  to  which  the 
sect  had  remained  subject,  and  raised  it  to  equality  with  the 
Catholics,  but  offered  the  privilege  of  French  citizenship  to 
the  descendants  of  the  exiles  of  1685.  Since  that  time,  imder 
the  various  governments  which  have  claimed  the  allegiance  of 
the  French  people,  the  congregations  of  the  Reformers  have 
proved  themselves  loyal  and  faithful  men ;  and  their  churches, 
protected  again  by  the  State,  have  for  the  most  pai’t  retained 
unchanged  the  austere  simplicity  of  the  ritual  and  the  doctrines 
of  Calvin.  At  this  moment  the  Protestants  in  France  are  stated 
by  themselves  to  amount  to  1,561,000  souls,  and  in  their  pursuits 
and  mode  of  life  resemble  strongly  their  Huguenot  ancestors. 
They  have  given  the  State  some  eminent  servants,  of  whom 
Guizot  is  the  most  illustrious  ;  they  can  show  names  of  eminence 
in  the  camp,  in  art,  in  letters,  and  the  learned  professions;  but 
they  abound  principally  in  the  middle  classes,  distinguished  by 
their  industry  and  perseverance,  and  their  strict,  yet  sincere  and 
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fervent,  piety.  France,  indeed,  has  never  become  Protestant; 
from  the  days  of  the  Guises  to  those  of  Napoleon,  Catholicism 
has  been  the  national  faith;  yet  Protestantism  has  had  a  salutary 
effect  on  the  thoughts,  the  feelings,  and  the  tendencies  of  French¬ 
men;  and  even  now  the  Protestant  supporters  of  liberty,  of  free 
thought,  and  constitutional  government,  comparatively  few  in 
number  as  they  are,  counteract  to  a  certain  extent  the  e\’il8  of 
a  despotic  government  and  an  ultramontane  clergy.  That 
France  remains  in  the  van  of  civilisation,  that,  in  the  race  of 
the  last  three  centuries,  she  has  not  fallen  behind  like  Austria 
and  Spain,  may  in  part  be  due  to  the  share  which  Pro¬ 
testantism  has  had  in  her  destinies.  In  our  own  day,  the 
Protestants  of  France  have  acquired,  perhaps,  rather  too  much 
of  that  sectarian  character,  which  is  inseparable  from  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  a  small  minority  of  persons,  differing  in  opinion  on  es¬ 
sential  points  from  the  nation  to  which  they  belong.  But  at 
the  head  of  every  good  and  enlightened  enterprise,  for  the  relief 
of  distress,  for  the  spread  of  knowledge,  for  the  defence  of 
freedom,  Protestant  names  will  be  found  :  and  amongst  these 
laudable  undertakings  the  attempt  of  this  Society  to  rescue 
from  obliNion  the  sufferings  and  services  of  their  Huguenot 
forefathers,  deserves  certainly  to  be  honourably  remembered. 


Art.  IV. — An  Examination  of  Sir  William  Hamilton's  Philo¬ 
sophy,  and  of  the  principal  Philosophical  Questions  discussed 
in  his  Writings.  By  John  Stuart  Mill.  London:  186a. 

'Vr R.  John  Stuart  Mill’s  *  Examination  of  Sir  William 
‘  Hamilton’s  Philosophy  ’  has  anew  turned  public  atten¬ 
tion  towards  metaphysical  studies,  and  given  a  powerful  im¬ 
pulse  to  metaphysical  thought.  The  questions  which  have  for 
some  time  past  agitated  most  deeply  the  speculative  mind  of 
the  country  are  there  clearly  stated  and  ably  discussed ;  and 
there  is  no  volume  which  the  student  could  more  advan¬ 
tageously  consult  to  learn  the  latest  and  the  highest  develop¬ 
ments  01  speculative  philosophy.  The  opinions  of  Sir  William 
Hamilton  and  Professor  Mansel  are  given  with  such  fairness 
and  fullness  that  we  may  easily  learn  and  accurately  under¬ 
stand  the  doctrines  of  the  school  to  which  they  belong,  and  of 
which  they  are  in  recent  times  the  most  distinguish^  repre¬ 
sentatives  ;  and  Mr.  Mill,  who  is  certainly  one  of  the  greatest 
masters  in  the  opposing  school,  gives  its  teaching  in  its  finest 
and  most  defensible  fonns. 

The  radical  difference  between  the  two  schools  affects  the 
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nature  of  all  human  knowledge.  Do  we  know  anything  be¬ 
yond  the  mind  and  its  modifications  ?  That  question  has  been 
discussed  for  more  than  two  thousand  years,  and  we  seem  to 
be  as  far  from  its  solution  as  ever.  The  opjwsing  champions 
have  only  unhorsed  one  another.  Fifty  years  ago  Dr.  Thomas 
Brown  elaborated  the  idealistic  theory  with  a  subtlety  and 
analytic  skill  which  have  never  been  surpassed ;  but  Sir  William 
Hamilton  attacked  his  system  with  a  logic  so  resistless,  and 
even  so  ruthless,  that  the  system  crumbled  to  dust  beneath  his 
blows.  And  on  its  ruins  he  reared  his  own  realistic  theory  so 
solidly,  that  it  looked  as  if  it  could  safely  defy  all  assault.  But 
Mr.  Mill  has  now  arisen,  as  if  to  be  the  avenger  of  Brown ;  and 
if  he  has  not  demolished  the  system  of  Hamilton,  he  has  cer¬ 
tainly  made  most  desperate  breaches  in  its  walls.  All  this  is 
very  discouraging.  It  appears  as  if  the  truth  were  never  to 
be  found — at  least  in  the  directions  in  which  it  has  hitherto 
been  sought.  If  it  were  to  be  found  at  all  in  these  tracks  of 
thought,  the  men  we  have  quoted  could  not  have  failed  to  have 
found  it.  It  would  therefore  seem  that  the  only  chance  of 
success  in  this  search  for  truth  is  to  abandon  the  beaten  road 
and  to  strike  into  new  paths. 

Let  us  see  what  are  the  two  prevalent  theories  in  regard  to 
the  nature  of  the  mind’s  knowl^ge ;  for  not  till  we  have  come 
to  a  conclusion  regarding  them  can  we  decide  whether  our 
knowledge  be  relative  or  absolute,  or  give  a  judgment  in  regard 
to  the  Unconditioned,  or  solve  satisfactorily  any  of  the  other 
problems  discussed  in  the  ‘  Examination.’  This  inquiry  is  the 
primary  one,  and  when  it  is  settled  every  other  will  be  easy. 
All  philosophers  are  agreed  that  Consciousness  is  the  fountain 
of  knowledge,  and  Mr.  Mill  and  Sir  William  Hamilton  combine 
in  defining  consciousness  as  ‘  the  recognition  by  the  mind  or 
‘  ego  of  its  acts  and  affections.’*  But  under  this  apparent 
agreement  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  them.  Mr.  Mill 
and  the  idealists  hold  that  we  are  conscious  of  nbthing  but  the 
mind’s  own  modifications,  simply,  purely,  and  apart  from  every 
thing  else.  Sir  William  Hamilton,  on  the  other  hand,  holds 
that  in  perception  consciousness  gives  as  a -conjunct  fact  the 
existence  of  me  or  self  as  perceiving,  and  the  existence  of  some¬ 
thing  different  from  me  as  perceived.  We  are  conscious  not 
only  of  the  mental  affection,  but  of  its  external  object  or 
cause. 

‘  We  are  immediately  conscious  in  perception,’  says  he,  ‘of  an  ego 
and  a  non-ego,  known  together  and  known  in  contrast  to  each  other. 
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This  is  the  iact  of  the  doalitj  of  conscioasneas.  It  is  clear  and  maai* 
fesL  When  I  concentrate  my  attention  on  the  simplest  act  of  per* 
ception,  I  return  from  mj  observation  with  the  most  irresistible  con¬ 
viction  of  two  facts,  or  rather  two  branches  of  the  same  fact,  that  I 
am  and  that  something  different  from  me  exists.  In  this  act  I  am 
conscious  of  myself  as  the  perceiving  subject,  and  of  an  external 
reality  as  the  object  pereeiv^ ;  and  I  am  conscious  of  both  exist¬ 
ences  in  the  same  indiTisible  moment  of  intuition.’ 

The  language  of  all  psychologists  till  very  recently  involved 
a  belief  that  thought  and  consciousness  were  not  identical,  but 
that  the  one  was  the  object  of  the  other’s  apprehension.  Since 
the  days  of  Dr.  Brown,  however,  more  correct  opinions  in  re¬ 
gard  to  this  matter  have  begun  to  gain  currency,  though  the 
old  phraseology  is  still  commonly  us^,  and  in  many  cases  the 
old  belief  creepts  stealthily  in  and  influences  our  arguments 
unawares.  Whenever  we  speak  of  the  mind  being  conscious 
of  its  own  sensations — of  its  own  ideas — of  its  own  impressions 
— of  its  own  modifications  (and  all  psychologists  ancient  and 
modem  use  such  language),  we  make  consciousness  the  dis- 
cemer  of  what  passes  within  the  mind.  The  mental  mood  and 
the  consciousness  of  it  are  spoken  of  as  different  things.  But 
thoiigh  such  language  is  still  used,  the  opinion  in  which  it 
originated  is  now  abandoned;  and  the  true  nature  of  con¬ 
sciousness  is  very  accurately  described  by  Brown,  the  elder 
Mill,  and  Hamilton. 

‘  Sensation,’  says  Dr.  Brown,*  ‘  is  not  the  object  of  consciousness 
different  from  itself,  but  a  particular  sensation  is  the  consciousness 
of  the  moment ;  as  a  particular  hope,  or  fear,  or  grief^  or  resent¬ 
ment,  or  simple  remembrance,  may  be  the  actual  consciousness  of 
the  next  moment.’ 

*  Having  a  sensation  and  having  a  feeling,’  says  Mr.  James 
‘  are  not  two  things.  The  thing  is  one,  the  names  only  are 
two.  I  am  pricked  by  a  pin.  The  sensation  is  one,  but  I  may 
call  it  a  sensation,  or  a  feeling,  or  a  pain,  as  I  please.  Now, 
when  having  the  sensation,  I  say,  I  feel  the  sensation,  I  only  use  a 
tautological  expression  ;  the  sensation  is  not  one  thing,  the  feeling 
another ;  the  sensation  is  the  feeling.  When  instead  of  the  word 
feel,  I  use  the  word  conscious,  I  do  exactly  the  same  thing.  I 
merely  use  a  tautological  expression.  To  say  I  feel  a  sensation  is 
merely  to  say  I  feel  a  feeling,  which  is  an  impropriety  of  speech. 
And  to  say  that  I  am  conscious  of  a  feeling  is  merely  to  say  that  I 
feel  it.  To  have  a  feeling  is  to  be  conscious,  and  to  be  conscioos 
is  to  have  a  feeling.’ 

‘  Consciousness,’  says  Hamilton,  ‘  is  the  fundamental  form,  the 

*  Lecture  XI. 

t  Quoted  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill,  pp.  115-16. 
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generic  condition  of  all  thinking.  Conscioosness  is  not  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  anght  different  from  the  mental  modes  or  movements 
themselves.  It  is  not  to  be  viewed  as  an  illuminated  place  within 
which  objects  coming  are  presented  to,  and  passing  beyond  are  with¬ 
drawn  hom  observation;  nor  is  it  to  be  considered  even  as  an 
observer — ^the  mental  modes  as  phenomena  observed.  Consciousness 
is  just  the  movements  themselves  rising  above  a  certain  degree  of 
intensity.' 

These  quotations  carry  us  very  far  towards  a  right  under¬ 
standing  of  our  mental  nature.  The  word  Consciousness  may 
almost  be  regarded  as  a  superfluity  in  our  language.  It  is 
improper  to  say  ‘  1  am  conscious  that  I  know  ;  I  am  conscious 
‘  t^t  I  feel,’  fw  that  is  simply  to  say,  *  I  know  that  I  know, 

‘  or  I  feel  that  1  feel the  sim^e  formula  ^  I  know ;  ’  '  I  feel,’  ex¬ 
presses  the  whole  fact.  But  here  the  question  urges  itself 
upon  us — What  do  we  know  ?  What  do  we  feel  ?  Sir  William 
Hamilton  says  that  in  perception  the  mind  is  conscious  both  of 
itself  as  perceiving,  and  of  the  thing  perceived.  Mr.  Mill  says 
that  in  sensation  the  mind  is  conscious  simply  of  its  own  affec¬ 
tions.  Now  these  sentiments  both  sanction  the  imdoubted 
truth  that  all  knowledge  involves  two  factors — the  subject 

■  knowing  and  the  object  known.  We  cannot  know  without 
knowing  something.  We  cannot  feel  without  feeling  some¬ 
thing.  But  when  Mill  and  Hamilton  combine  in  saying  that 
the  mind  is  conscious  of  the  mind — that  the  ego  knows  the  ego 
— that  in  sentiency  we  are  cognisant  of  our  sensations — they 
flatly  oontradict  their  own  previous  teaching  in  regard  to  the 
nature  of  consciousness. 

It  may  be  alleged  that  we  must  interpret  the  language  of 
both  by  their  clearly  expressed  teaching  in  regard  to  conscious¬ 
ness  ;  that  they  merely  used  the  phraseology  which  has  ob¬ 
tained  BO  strong  a  hold  upon  philosophical  literature,  but  that 
neither  of  them  means  to  afl^rm  that  the  mind  is  conscious  of  its 
■  own  operations.  If  it  be  so,  then  we  ask.  Of  what,  then,  is 
the  mind  conscious  ?  When  we  know,  what  do  we  know  ? 
When  we  feel,  what  do  we  feel  ?  To  know  nothing,  is  to  have 
no  knowledge  :  to  feel  nothing,  is  to  have  no  feeling.  We  can 
find  no  answer  to  these  questions  in  the  writings  of  either 
Brown  or  Mill.  They  unwaveringly  maintain  that  we  have 
anyhow  no  consciousness  of  the  external  world  ;  if  then  we  are 
conscious  neither  of  the  ego  nor  of  the  non-ego,  neither  of  the 
mind  perceiving  nor  of  the  object  perceived,  we  cannot  be 
conscious  at  all,  for  these  exhaust  all  the  possibilities  of  con¬ 
sciousness,  unless  indeed  it  be  possible  to  be  conscious  without 
being  conscious  of  anything. 
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Let  us  state  this  ai^ument  anew.  We  cannot  be  conscious 
without  being  conscious  of  something.  But  the  objects  of  con¬ 
sciousness  must  belong  either  to  the  mental  or  the  material  I 
world.  The  idealistic  school  declare  with  one  voice  that  we  i 
are  not  conscious  of  the  material  world,  and  in  their  explana-  | 
tion  of  consciousness  they  demonstrate  that  we  are  not  con-  > 
scious  of  the  mental  world  ;  but  that  we  are  simply  conscient. 
Conscient  of  what  ?  Of  nothing  ?  The  realistic  school  main-  ; 
tain  that  we  are  conscious  both  of  the  mental  and  material  ! 
worlds ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  they  show  equally  well  as  their  * 
adversaries  that  consciousness  does  not  take  cognisance  of  the 
mind’s  operations,  and  thus  they  annihilate  with  their  right  hand  : 
one  of  the  hemispheres  of  knowledge  which  they  had  with  their 
left  hand  put  in  subjection  to  the  mind.  They  may  comfort 
themselves,  however,  with  the  thought  that  the  old  hemisphere 
of  outness  remains  to  them,  whereas  their  opponents  are  left  in 
a  wide  vacuity — knowing,  yet  knowing  nothing. 

The  truth  is,  otit  of  the  theory  of  consciousness  above  ex¬ 
plained  there  has  emerged  an  entirely  new  idealism — an  ideal¬ 
ism  which  does  not  believe  in  ideas ;  and  the  modem  idealist 
has  now  forced  upon  him  one  of  two  alternatives.  He  must 
either  admit  that  we  can  be  conscious  without  beirg  conscious 
of  anything ;  or  that  we  are  conscious  of  our  own  mental  acts 
and  affections,  notwithstanding  his  own  repeated  protesta¬ 
tions  to  the  contrary.  It  is  certain  there  are  passages  in  the 
writings  of  all  the  modem  idealists  which  favour  the  supposi¬ 
tion  that  they  often  do  take  refuge  in  the  old  and  abandoned 
belief  that  the  mind  can  be  conscious  of  its  own  affections. 
Mr.  Mill  frequently  speaks  of  us  being  conscious  of  our  sensa¬ 
tions  ;  and  he  tells  us  that  Brown  held  that  the  object  in  per¬ 
ception  was  ‘  a  state  of  mind  identical  with  the  act  by  which 
^  *  we  are  said  to  perceive  it.’  (Examination,  p.  161).  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Hamilton,  who  was  himself  somewhat  infected  with  ideal¬ 
ism,  as  we  shall  afterwards  see,  is  still  more  contradictory  of 
himself  on  this  point.  He  expressly  declares,  that  conscious¬ 
ness  involves  three  things.  1.  A  recognising  or  knowing  sub¬ 
ject  2.  A  recognised  or  known  modification ;  and  3.  A  re¬ 
cognition  or  knowledge  by  the  subject  of  the  modification.* 

Is  the  doctrine,  then,  that  we  are  conscious  of  our  own 
mental  moods  defensible? — is  it  conceivable?  We  are  afraid  ] 
it  is  not;  and  if  we  have  not  greatly  misunderstood  the 
writings  of  the  very  philosophers  whom  we  have  here  quoted, 
it  has  long  ago  been  abandoned,  as  open  to  assault  at  every 
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point.  A  mental  modification  is  simply  the  mind  modified ; 
and  therefore  when  it  is  afiirmed  that  the  mind  is  conscious  of 
its  own  modifications,  it  is  affirmed  that  the  mind  is  conscious 
of  the  mind ;  and  moreover,  that  the  very  act  of  perceiving  is 
identical  with  the  act  of  being  perceived.  Subject  and  object 
are  thus  confounded.  In  the  one  indivisible  state  of  knowledge, 
the  ego  both  knows  and  is  known,  and  the  kno^ving  is  the  being 
known  —  two  things  generally  regarded  as  totally  distinct. 
Does  not  this  doctrine  in  reality  amount  to  a  divicfing  of  the 
mind  from  itself — to  a  doubling  of  our  various  mental  states, 
by  making  them  not  to  constitute  our  consciousness  alone,  but 
to  be  also  the  objects  of  it  ?  To  make  such  a  theory  even  con¬ 
ceivable,  we  must,  in  the  language  of  Hamilton,  ‘  have  a 
‘  second  consciousness  through  which  we  might  be  conscious 
‘  of  the  mode  in  which  the  first  consciousness  was  possible.’  * 
But  Mr.  Mill  has  distinctly  repudiated  this  hypothesis  for  both 
Hamilton  and  himself ; — 

‘  From  the  definition  of  consciousness,’  says  he,  ‘  as  *‘the  recogni¬ 
tion  by  the  mind  or  ego  of  it  own  acts  or  affections,”  Sir  William 
Hamilton  might  be  supposed  to  think  (as  has  actually  been  thought 
by  many  philosophers)  that  consciousness  is  not  the  fact  itself  of 
knowing  or  feeling,  but  a  subsequent  operation  by  which  we  be¬ 
come  aware  of  that  fact  This,  however,  is  not  his  opinion.  By  the 
mind’s  recognitions  of  its  acts  or  affections  he  does  not  mean  any¬ 
thing  different  from  the  acts  and  affections.’  (^Exam.  p.  114.) 

But  no  one  has  better  shown  the  contradictions  involved  in 
this  opinion  than  Dr.  Brown ; — 

*  To  suppose  the  mind,’  says  he,  ‘  to  exist  in  two  different'states 
in  the  same  moment  is  a  manifest  absurdity.  .  .  .  There  are  not 
sensations,  thoughts,  passions,  and  also  consciousness.  .  .  .  The 
fallacy  of  conceiving  consciousness  to  be  something  different  from  the 
feeling  which  is  said  to  be  its  object,  has  arisen  in  a  great  measure 
from  using  the  personal  pronoun  I,  which  the  conviction  of  our 
identity  has  led  us  to  employ  as  significant  of  our  permanent  self. 

.  .  .  But  when  we  say,  I  am  conscious  of  a  particular  feeling,  in  the 
usual  paraphrastic  phraseology  of  our  language,  which  has  no  mode 
of  expressing  in  a  single  word  the  mere  existence  of  a  feeling,  we 
are  apt,  from  a  prejudice  of  grammar,  to  separate  the  sentient  I  and 
the  feeling  as  different— not  different,  as  they  really  are  in  this  re¬ 
spect,  that  the  feeling  is  one  momentary  and  changeable  state  of  the 
permanent  substance  I,  that  is  capable  also  of  existing,  at  other 
moments  in  other  states,  but  so  radically  different  as  to  justify  our 
classing  the  feeling  in  the  relation  of  an  object  to  that  sentient  prin¬ 
ciple  which  we  call  I,  and  an  object  to  it,  not  in  retrospect  only,  as 
when  the  feeling  is  remembered,  or  when  it  is  viewed  in  relation  to 
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other  remembered  feelings,  but  in  the  Terj  moment  of  the  primirj 
sensation  itself ;  as  if  there  could  trulj  be  two  distinct  states  of  the 
same  mind  at  the  same  moment,  one  of  which  states  is  to  be  termed 
sensation,  and  the  other  different  state  of  the  same  mind  to  be  termed 
consciousness.*  (Lecture  XI.) 

It  is  allowed  then,  on  all  hands,  that  sensation  is  not  the 
object  of  consciousness,  as  sensation  and  consciousness  are 
identical ;  and  this  is  just  another  way  of  expressing  the  I 
almost  self-evident  truth  that  the  mind  does  not  take  cogni-  | 
sance  of  its  own  affections.  The  modem  idealists  are  therefore  I 
driven  upon  the  other  alternative ;  and  to  save  themselves  f 
from  making  shipwreck  of  their  faith,  must  hold  that  the  mind 
can  be  conscious,  and  yet  be  conscious  of  nothing,  though  I 
consciousness  of  nothing  is  certainly  synonymous  with  no  con¬ 
sciousness.  No  doubt  it  was  the  difficulty  here  presented 
which  led  the  old  idealists  to  separate  the  idealistic  object  of 
our  knowledge  from  the  act  of  knowing  it.  The  Epicureans  had 
their  simulacra  rerum  ;  Descartes  h^  his  material  images  in 
the  brain ;  Locke  and  Berkeley  had  their  ideas,  conceived  as 
different  from  the  mind,  and  recognised  as  different  from  the 
mind  in  knowledge.  But  the  logic  which  destroyed  this  theory  i 
rendered  idealism  for  ever  impossible.  And  it  is  strange  that 
Brown,  Mill,  and  Bain,  the  great  master-builders  of  modem 
idealism,  should  have  been  the  men  who  most  effectually 
undermined  the  foundations  of  their  own  fair  fabric. 

But  it  is  right  we  should  take  their  own  accoimt  of  the  | 
mental  fact  involved  in  consciousness.  ‘  I  am  conscious  of  a 
‘  certain  feeling,’  says  Dr.  Brown,  ‘  really  means  no  more  than 

*  this,  I  feel  in  a  certain  manner,  or  in  other  words,  my  mind 
‘  exists  in  that  state  which  constitutes  a  certain  feeling.’  Thi 
theory  of  consciousness  could  not  be  put  more  skilfully  than  it 

is  here.  ‘  I  feel  in  a  certain  manner.’  But  can  we  feel  in  i  I 
certain  manner,  and  yet  feel  nothing  ?  ‘  My  mind  exists  in 

*  that  state  which  constitutes  a  certain  feeling.’  True ;  every 
mental  state  is  a  state  of  feeling  or  consciousness  ;  but  is  feel¬ 
ing  possible  where  nothing  is  felt ;  and  if  the  mind  does  not 
feel  the  feeling,  what  does  it  feel  ?  Should  it  be  urged  that 
our  whole  mental  life  consists  in  a  series  of  fleeting  sensations 
and  ideas,  that  we  cannot  tell  whence  they  come  nor  whither 
they  go ;  that  we  do  not  know  whether  they  have  objects  or 
whether  they  have  none,  and  that  therefore  we  are  not  war¬ 
ranted  to  conclude  that  there  is  anything  but  sensations  and 
ideas  in  the  universe ;  that  in  these  is  our  whole  knowledge. 
Our  answer  still  is,  that  we  cannot  know  without  knowing 
something  ;  and  as  it  is  demonstrated  that  we  cannot  know  our 
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mental  moods,  we  can  only  know — if  we  know  at  all — material 
properties.  The  alternative  before  us  is  knowledge  of  outness, 
or  no  knowledge  whatever. 

How  then  are  we  to  escape  from  these  entanglements  and 
contradictions  in  which  the  modem  idealists  have  involved 
themselves  by  abolishing  ideas  as  distinct  entities  and  yet 
clinging  to  idealism?  All  that  we  have  hitherto  said  has 
pointed  to  one  inevitable  conclusion — that  the  mind  has  no 
knowledge  of  its  own  acts  and  affections,  but  only  of  the 
external  world.  Herein  it  will  be  found  is  the  tme  theory  of 
human  knowledge  ;  and  the  theory  is  very  simple  and  almost 
self-evident.  In  all  knowledge  there  is  a  duality — the  mind 
knowing  and  the  thing  known ;  but  the  mind  always  knows 
and  is  never  known  ;  it  is  ever  the  subject  of  consciousness  and 
never  the  object  of  it.  Because  it  is  the  one  it  cannot  be  the 
other. 

We  have  at  length  planted  our  foot  on  solid  land.  Taking 
our  premises  from  the  idealists,  we  have  reached  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  we  know  the  outer  world,  and  the  outer  world 
only.  But  in  this  outer  world  is  included  a  great  deal  which 
is  generally  and  properly  reckoned  as  part  of  ourselves. 
There  are  our  bodies  with  all  the  myriad  sensations  which 
originate  in  them,  and  of  which  vfe  are  unceasingly  conscious. 
The  mind  only  knows,  and  every  thing  else  in  the  wide  uni¬ 
verse  may  be  the  object  of  its  knowledge — it  may  be  the  flow 
of  blood  in  the  vessels  of  the  brain,  or  the  ray  which  streams 
from  the  most  distant  star.  To  make  this  still  more  certain, 
let  us  rapidly  analyse  the  different  kinds  of  knowledge ;  and 
first  of  all  sensations. 

Our  sensations  are  those  forms  of  consciousness  which  consti¬ 
tute  our  knowledge  of  the  sensible  properties  of  matter.  When 
any  object  of  sense  is  presented  to  our  organs  of  sense,  we  have 
a  sensation  of  it ;  and  in  that  sensation  of  it  is  our  knowledge 
of  it.  That  knowledge  is  immediate  and  direct.  We  have  not 
first  a  sensation  and  then  a  consciousness  of  that  sensation ; 
we  h^ve  simply  a  sensation,  and  thus  the  sensible  object  and 
the  sentient  mind  stand  face  to  face.  According  to  the  usual 
reckoning,  there  are  five  special  organs  of  sense ;  let  us  now 
briefly  examine  the  kind  of  knowledge  which  each  of  them 
gives.  * 

And  firtt.  Smell. — When  any  odour  reaches  our  nostrils, 
where  ^e  organ  of  smell  is  situated,  we  are  said  to  smell  it  or 
to  scent  it.  The  sensation  we  have  is  our  knowledge  of  the 
odour,  and  that  knowledge  is  immediate,  and  so  far  as  it  goes 
complete.  Of  course  we  are  not  able  at  first  to  refer  the  odour 
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to  its  specific  source.  We  cannot  tell  whether  it  is  the  odour  I 
of  a  rose  or  a  lily— of  a  decaying  body  or  a  new-mown  hay-  | 
field ;  but  that  is  not  the  proper  function  of  Smell ;  it  merely  | 
makes  us  acquainted  with  the  odour,  whatever  it  is,  and  leaves 
us  to  learn  from  experience  the  cause  in  which  it  originates. 

Of  the  odour  itself,  however,  though  we  may  be  entirely  igno¬ 
rant  of  its  cause,  we  have  at  once  such  a  knowledge  that  L 
nothing  can  be  otherwise  added  to  it.  Nothing  but  the  smell-  I 
ing  of  an  odour  will  ever  make  us  understand  what  that  n 
odour  is.  ! 

But  it  is  said  by  the  idealists  that  the  sensation  which  we  | 
have  in  smell  is  quite  different  from  the  odour  which  comes 
from  the  rose  and  penetrates  our  nostrils.  In  one  sense  it  un¬ 
doubtedly  is.  Our  knowledge  of  a  rose  is  not  the  rose  itself; 
and  our  sensational  consciousness  of  its  fragrance  is  not  its 
fragrance.  But  by  our  organ  of  smell  we  feel  its  fragrance  g 
— immediately,  directly — and  than  that  nothing  more  is  pos-  ^ 

sible  or  even  conceivable.  To  speak  of  a  sensation  in  the  mind  j. 

as  the  idealists  continually  do,  is,  strictly  speaking,  nonsensi¬ 
cal.  There  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  sensation  in  the  mind.  ; 
The  mind  is  sentient  when  objects  of  sense  are  presented  to  its 
organs  of  sense ;  it  knowa  them ;  is  conscious  of  them  ;  but  the  | 
mind  and  its  objects  can  never  be  transmuted  into  one  another. 

Taste. — When  a  sapid  body  is  presented  to  our  organ  of 
taste,  which  lies  along  the  tongue  and  palate,  we  feel,  and 
feeling  we  know,  the  peculiar  taste  of  the  body  so  presented, 
though  we  do  not  necessarily  know  the  nature  of  the  body 
itself.  Taste  is  the  only  proper  object  of  this  sense ;  'with 
that  it  acquaints  us  immediately  and  perfectly,  and  with  nothing 
else. 

Hearing. — When  a  sound  reaches  the  ear  we  hear  it. 
That  is  the  simplest  expression  of  the  fact,  and  we  believe  the 
most  accurate.  It  is  only  after  long  experience  that  we  learn 
to  refer  the  vast  variety  of  sounds  which  reach  us  to  their  dif-  1 
ferent  sources  ;  but  tliis  is  not  the  office  of  the  sense  of  hearing 
at  all.  It  simply  makes  us  acquainted  with  each  sound,  per  te, 
as  it  strikes  u[K)n  our  tympanum ;  and  it  does  this  so  perfectly 
that  nothing  can  afterwarfs  add  to  our  knowledge.  We  are 
conscious  of  the  sound,  and  ■«’hen  we  say  this  we  do  not  mean 
that  we  are  conscious  of  what  is  called  the  sensation  of  sound, 
for  there  is  no  sensation  of  sound  of  which  w'e  can  be  con¬ 
scious  ;  but  we  are  conscious  of  something  external  to  our¬ 
selves  which  we  call  sound.  We  hear  the  report  of  the  gun, 
the  notes  of  the  flute,  the  chirping  of  the  bird — all  things  ex¬ 
ternal  to  us ;  and  such  popular  expressions  are  simply  true. 
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\V e  may  be  told  that  the  vibrations  of  the  air  which  constitute 
physical  sound  must  be  something  quite  different  from  the 
feeling  of  sound  in  the  mind.  Now  here  we  must  protest  again 
that,  accurately  speaking,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  feeling  in 
the  mind ;  there  is  only  the  mind  feeling  or  hearing,  and  of 
course  the  mind  hearing  must  be  quite  different  from  the 
sound  heard.  There  is  no  possibility  of  reducing  the  duality 
implied  in  knowledge  into  unity — there  must  ever  be  the 
subject  knowing  and  the  object  known.  But  in  all  know¬ 
ledge  we  know  something  that  is  external  to  us. 

It  is  a  cardinal  doctrine  of  the  ideal  school  that  we  could 
never  have  learned  the  existence  of  an  external  world  from 
the  senses  of  smell,  taste,  and  hearing ;  and  even  Sir  William 
Hamilton  seems  to  concede  this :  ‘  In  hearing,  therefore,’  says 
Dr.  Brown,  ‘  as  in  taste  and  smell,  we  do  not  derive  from  its 
‘  sensations  our  knowledge  of  things  external,  but,  in  conse- 
‘  quence  of  our  knowledge  of  things  external,  we  regard  these 
‘  feelings  as  sensations.’  ‘  Our  belief  of  a  system  of  ex- 
‘  temal  things,  then,  does  not,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  from 
*  the  nature  of  the  feelings,  arise  from  our  sensations  of  smell, 

‘  more  than  from  any  of  our  internal  pleasures  or  pains.’  * 
Now,  if  what  we  have  said  be  true,  and  the  principles  of 
the  idealists  lead  to  it,  we  have  in  all  these  sensations  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  what  is  external  to  us.  The  only  question  is,  is  it 
not  possible  that  we  may  have  a  sensation  of  what  is  external 
to  us,  without  our  knowing  that  it  is  so?  We  sometimes 
mistake  a  ringing  in  the  ear  for  a  confused  noise  heard  from  a 
distance,  may  we  not  in  like  manner  mistake  the  external  for 
the  internal,  and  fancy  that  our  knowledge  of  the  outward  is 
a  knowledge  of  the  purely  inward  ?  Is  not  the  whole  ideal 
philosophy  a  proof  that  this  mistake,  if  it  be  a  mistake,  is  made 
even  by  those  Avho  have  paid  most  attention  to  the  working 
of  their  minds?  We  frankly  confess  that  we  do  not  believe 
that  this  is  possible ;  and  as  for  the  idealists  they  have  been 
misled  more  by  their  speculations  than  by  what  they  have  ex¬ 
perienced  or  can  experience.  Their  appeal  is  always  to  the 
infant,  to  what  it  feels  and  knows.  Now  we  are  quite  willing 
to  carry  our  appeal  thither  too,  though  we  are  afraid  we  shall 
never  get  a  perfectly  final  judgment  from  such  a  tribunal. 
We  know,  however,  that  the  adult  cannot  smell  an  odour  or 
hear  a  sound  Avithout  an  irresistible  conviction  that  the  odour 
or  the  fragrance  comes  from  without,  and  we  believe  that  the 
child  of  an  hour  old  has  the  same  irresistible  conviction  too. 


*  Lecture  XX. 
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It  feels  somethinpr,  though  of  course  it  cannot  tell  what  that 
something  is.  ‘  It  feels  something,’  such  is  the  simplest  form 
of  speech,  expressive  of  the  simplest  form  of  consciousness,  and 
in  it  there  is  a  clear  distinction  made  between  the  ‘  It  ’  which 
feels,  and  the  unknown  ‘  something  ’  which  is  felt.  But  the 
controversy  is  set  at  rest  by  the  principles  of  the  idealists 
themselves.  Mr.  Mill,  Mr.  Bain,  and  Dr.  Brown,  and  in  this 
they  are  supported  by  Sir  William  Hamilton,  all  concur  in  de¬ 
claring  that  the  mind  in  consciousness  is  not  conscious  of  its 
own  affections.  If  the  infant  is  conscious,  and  yet  not  con¬ 
scious  of  its  own  affections,  it  must  be  conscious  of  something 
else,  and  consciousness  is  knowledge. 

Touch. — The  sense  of  touch  is  spread  in  a  less  or  greater 
degree  over  the  whole  body ;  and  not  only  over  its  external 
surface  but  over  its  internal  membranes  and  vessels.  W e  have 
sensations  of  this  kind  from  the  flow  of  our  blood,  the  chemical 
action  going  on  in  our  stomachs,  the  motions  of  our  bowels, 
and  the  secretions  of  our  glands,  as  well  as  from  the  sub¬ 
stances  which  are  constantly  pressing  against  the  outer  surface 
of  our  frame.  Extension,  figure,  solidity,  hardness,  roughness, 
and  many  other  qualities  of  matter  are  generally  said  to  be  the 
objects  of  this  sense.  We  have  seen,  however,  that  all  the 
other  senses  which  we  have  yet  examined,  have  only  one 
specific  object,  and  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  this  sense 
has  only  one  specific  object  too.  By  touch  we  are  made  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  palpable.  It  may  be  said  that  this  is  a  mere 
play  upon  words,  signifying  no  more  than  that  by  touch  we 
know  the  touchable.  But  the  same  may  be  said  of  all  our 
other  senses,  as  there  must,  indeed,  be  an  exact  correspondence 
between  the  sense  and  its  object.  By  smell  we  know  only 
smells ;  by  taste,  tastes  ;  by  hearing,  the  hearable  ;  by  sight, 
sights ;  and  by  touch,  the  touchable.  The  {mlpable  is  quite 
different  from  the  objects  of  all  the  other  senses,  and  it  is  only 
through  this  peculiar  sense  that  we  could  acquire  a  knowledge 
of  it.  Smell  and  hearing  could  never  give  us  a  knowledge  of 
the  ]>alpable,  any  more  than  touch  could  give  us  a  knowledge 
of  odours  and  sounds.  By  the  sense  of  touch  our  knowledge 
of  the  palpable  [is  inunediate,  and  so  far  as  simple  palpabUity 
goes,  j)erfect.  We  can  never  by  reasoning,  or  the  assistance 
of  the  other  senses,  improve  it ;  for  each  sense  has  its  own  pro¬ 
vince  beyond  which  it  cannot  pass,  and  reason  can  never 
intrude  into  the  province  of  the  senses,  though  it  may  appro¬ 
priate  the  knowledge  which  they  furnish,  and  elaborate  it  in 
endless  ways. 

But  how,  it  will  be  asked,  do  we  obtain  our  knowledge  of 

_ _ _ 
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extension,  without  w'hich  we  cannot  conceive  matter  to  exist  at 
all?  We  submit  that,  having  a  knowledge  of  the  palpable,  we 
have  a  knowledge  of  the  extended,  because  palpability  in¬ 
cludes  extension.  W e  smell  perfumes  and  hear  sounds  without 
having  the  idea  of  extension  forced  upon  us ;  but  we  cannot 
touch  anything  touchable  without  the  rude  idea  that  it  occupies 
space. 

But  closely  connected  with  this  question  is  the  other  question 
— whether  our  mental  sensibilities  be  not  themselves  extended  ? 

It  is  the  general  belief  of  the  learned  that  all  sensations  are 
felt  in  the  mind,  and  that  the  mind  is  seated  in  the  brain ;  but 
in  opposition  to  this,  it  is  the  universal  conviction  of  the  un¬ 
learned  that  sensibility  is  diffused  over  the  whole  body ;  that 
when  the  foot  is  burned  it  is  the  foot  which  suffers,  and  not  the 
head;  that  when  we  lift  a  pen,  it  is  the  fingers  and  not  the 
convolutions  of  the  brain  which  feel  it.  Sir  William  Hamilton 
has  countenanced  this  belief  by  quoting  with  approbation  the 
old  half-paradoxical  saying  in  regard  to  the  mind  and  its 
material  framework,  that  it  is  the  whole  in  every  part,  and 
every  part  in  the  whole.  And  Mr.  Lewis,  in  his  very  inte¬ 
resting  work,  ‘  The  Physiology  of  Common  Life,’  has  endea¬ 
voured  to  prove  by  a  great  number  of  crucial  experiments, 
that  consciousness  is  not  confined  to  the  brain,  but  that  it  is  dif¬ 
fused  over  the  w'hole  nervous  system.  W e  strongly  incline  to 
this  opinion ;  and  if  it  be  true,  it  solves  the  problem  of  our  idea 
of  extension.  When  the  mind  is  conscious  of  a  sensation  in 
the  hand  and  of  another  in  the  foot,  at  the  same  instant  of 
time,  it  has  a  knowledge  of  extension.  We  go  farther  and  say, 
that  when  the  embryo  has  sensations  in  different  parts  of  its 
body,  however  dull  and  indistinct  these  may  be,  it  has  a 
knowledge  of  itself  as  extended.  The  very  union  of  the  mind 
with  matter,  and  the  diffusion  of  consciousness  along  all  the 
living  nerves  of  that  matter,  implies  a  knowledge  of  extension. 

Following  in  the  footsteps  of  Dr.  Brown,  Mr.  Mill  has 
endeavoured  to  show  that  the  idea  of  time  is  the  chief  element 
m  the  idea  of  extension.  To  our  mind,  the  two  ideas  are 
totally  and  altogether  dissimilar.  We  may  measure  space  by 
time,  we  may  calculate  the  number  of  miles  we  have  walked 
by  the  hours  occupied  in  the  journey,  we  may  form  an  esti¬ 
mate  of  a  surface  bj'  drawing  our  fingers  along  it ;  but  that 
which  we  call  extension  is  toto  ccelo  different  from  what  we  call 
time.  Both  ideas  are  primary,  and  cannot  be  explained  by 
each  other,  or  by  anything  else.  The  explanation  of  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  we  acquire  our  notion  of  extension  given  by  Mr. 
Bain  in  his  really  great  work,  ‘  The  Senses  and  the  Intellect,’ 
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and  which  Mr.  Mill  has  quoted  with  applause,  and  adopted  as 
his  own,  assumes  a  sensational  consciousness  of  certain  move¬ 
ments.  Nowit  must  be  evident  to  every  one  that  we  can  have 
no  knowledge  of  motion  unless  we  have  already  some  know¬ 
ledge  of  extended  space,  as  the  one  implies  the  other.  But  in 
truth,  no  sensation,  muscular  or  not  muscular,  can  give  a 
knowledge  of  anything  beyond  itself,  if  it  be  of  the  sensation 
alone  we  are  conscious. 

Hardness,  softness,  roughness,  smoothness,  figure,  are  all 
modifications  of  palpability,  and  made  known  to  us  through 
the  sense  of  touch.  It  is  only  through  experience,  however, 
and  often  only  after  a  series  of  experiments  made  with  the 
tactile  and  prehensile  organs,  that  we  learn  accurately  these 
qualities  of  matter  just  as  it  is  only  through  experience  that 
w’e  learn  to  discriminate  the  flavours  of  wine  or  the  iMjrfumes 
of  flowers.  A  knowledge  of  hardness  and  softness  involves  i 
certain  amount  of  muscular  sensation;  and  our  present  con¬ 
ceptions  of  roughness,  smoothness,  and  figure  are  no  doubt 
founded  jiartly  upon  vision  as  well  as  upon  touch.  The  expe¬ 
riences  we  derive  from  both  senses  become  blended  together, 
and  form  one  compound  conception. 

But  we  may  be  told  that  it  has  been  conceded,  even  by 
Dr.  Reid,  that  our  sensations  of  hardness,  roughness,  and 
figure  are  evidently  quite  different  from  these  properties  io 
bodies  themselves.*  To  this  we  answer,  as  we  have  already 
done  in  regard  to  tastes  and  odours,  that  the  sensation  k 
certainly  different  from  its  object ;  but  that  in  the  touch  we 
have  immediate  and,  so  far  as  it  goes,  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
tangible.  If  the  objection  implies  that  our  knowledge  of  the 
object  is  not  a  true  knowledge — that  it  is  entirely  illusory- 
then,  we  ask,  what  is  the  proof  of  this?  Have  we  a  more 
accurate  knowledge  obtained  in  any  other  way?  If  so,  in 
what  does  it  differ  from  that  of  sense,  and  what  is  that  more 
excellent  way,  that  so  we  may  follow  it  ?  If  it  has  been  really 
discovered  that  our  sensations  of  hardness,  roughness,  and 
figure  are  not  a  true  knowdedge  of  these  properties  of  matter, 
this  implies  that  we  have  reached  to  a  truer  knowledge  of  these 
things  by  some  other  means,  and  thus  been  able  to  correct  our 
old  and  erroneous  impressions.  There  is  no  such  higher  know¬ 
ledge;  no  such  more  excellent  w’ay;  but  the  sensations  we 
derive  from  touch  are  frequently  intertwined  with  those  we 
derive  from  vision,  and  hence  there  grows  up  a  conception  in 
some  respects  different  from  both.  Thus  w'e  find  it  difficult  to 


*  Inquiry  into  the  Human  Mind,  chap.  v. 
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form  an  idea  of  a  rough  surface  without  thinking  of  the  appear¬ 
ance  which  it  presents  to  the  eye,  as  well  as  of  the  impression 
which  it  makes  on  the  hand ;  but  the  latter  is  the  truer  know- 
letlge,  as  the  eye  can  only  tell  us  of  certain  varieties  of  light 
and  shade  arising  from  the  inequalities  of  the  surface,  with  the 
nature  of  which  we  must  already  have  become  acquainted  by 
the  exercise  of  our  tactile  organs.  Our  sight  and  our  touch 
work  wonderfully  to  one  another,  but  each  has  nevertheless 
its  own  province,  out  of  which  it  cannot  pass. 

Sight. — The  organ  of  this  sense  is  the  eye ;  its  object  is 
light,  but  light  as  it  is  reflected  from  bodies  in  all  its  manifold 
gi^ations  of  colour.  The  eyes  are  not  capable  of  seeing  pure 
light.  Isolate  an  eye  in  empty  but  illuminated  space,  and  it 
would  see  nothing.  Its  light  would  be  no  better  than  dark¬ 
ness.  But  let  the  same  eye  receive  the  same  light  as  it  is  re¬ 
flected  from  wood  and  field,  from  tower  and  town,  and  it  will  be 
filled  with  visions.  By  this  sense,  then,  we  obtain  our  knowledge 
of  colours,  and  in  no  other  way  could  we  obtain  it.  The  blind 
can  have  no  knowledge  of  colours.  We  may  endeavour  to 
explain  their  nature  to  them  as  we  best  can,  but  at  the  close 
of  our  explanations  they  will  probably  think,  as  a  blind  man 
once  did,  that  scarlet  must  be  like  the  sound  of  a  trumpet. 

It  is  certain  that  we  now  derive  from  sight  a  vast  amount  of 
knowledge  beyond  what  it  originally  gives  us.  AVe  learn  by 
a  glance  of  our  eye  the  distance,  shape,  and  magnitude  of 
objects,  as  well  as  their  colours.  Still,  after  all,  it  is  only  their 
colour  which  we  see ;  but  the  various  shades  of  that  colour 
suggest  to  the  mind  the  distance,  figure,  and  size  of  the  coloured 
objects.  Berkeley  has  demonstrated  this  in  such  a  way  that  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  resist  his  demonstration.  It  seems 
certain,  however,  that  sight  gives  us  some  knowledge  of  ex¬ 
tension,  as  we  cannot  see  colours  but  as  extended,  seeing  they 
cannot  exist  but  as  extended. 

We  see  no  good  ground  upon  which  to  rest  the  distinction 
made  by  many  philosophers,  and  among  others  by  Hamilton, 
between  the  primary  and  secondary  qualities  of  objects. 
Odoriferousness  is  entirely  different  from  hardness,  and  sono¬ 
rousness  from  figure ;  but  all  of  these  are  real  qualities  of 
matter,  and  each  is  immediately  known  by  its  appropriate  sense. 
Perhaps,  however,  the  objects  of  touch  and  sight,  the  palpable 
and  the  visible,  force  upon  us  more  powerfully  than  the  objects 
of  the  other  senses,  the  idea  of  outness.  We  are  not  only 
conscious  of  these  objects,  but  we  are  vividly  conscious  of  them 
as  external  to  ourselves.  No  amount  of  philosophy  will  ever 
bring  a  man  to  believe  in  earnest  that  the  houses  and  streets. 
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the  men  and  women,  whom  he  sees  around  him,  are  but  phan¬ 
tasmagoria,  or  rather  shifting  moods  of  his  own  mind.  He 
sees  them,  he  feels  them  as  entities  apart  from  himself;  his 
consciousness  bears  the  most  decisive  testimony  to  the  fact; 
and  no  arguments  will  overcome  his  convictions.  The  idealist 
himself  is  compelled  to  admit  that  his  native  beliefs  cry  out 
incessantly  against  his  logic. 

We  think  it  will  be  conceded  that  the  theory  of  knowing 
Avhich  we  have  sketched,  is  simpler  than  that  of  either  Hamil¬ 
ton  or  Mill,  and  that  is  a  ])resumptive  evidence  of  its  truth,  for 
Nature  is  simple  in  all  her  ways.  It  is  also  much  more  in 
accordance  with  jwpular  and  wide-spread  beliefs  ;  and  though 
we  are  not  permitted  in  philosophy,  as  in  theology,  to  lay  down 
St.  Vincent’s  rule  for  our  guide  {quod  semper,  ubique  et  ab 
omnibus) ;  yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  we  should  not  readily 
conclude  that  all  the  world  is  wrong  in  regard  to  the  facts  of 
its  ow’n  consciousness.  We  smell  perfumes,  tve  hear  sounds, 
we  see  sights,  we  touch  the  palpable — so  say  all  the  Avorld,  and 
so  says  the  grand  old  oracle,  consciousness,  tot».  A  careful 
investigation  of  our  mental  structure  bears  out  tbe  same  result 
No  one  now  believes,  with  the  older  idealists,  that  the  mbd 
discerns  only  sensations  and  ideas ;  that  these  hang  like  a  pic¬ 
tured  curtain  between  it  and  externality,  and  form  a  kind  of 
shifting  panoramic  show.  And  it  appears  to  be  more  difficult 
still  to  believe  tvith  the  modem  idealists,  that  in  consciousness 
we  are  simply  conscient,  without  being  conscient  t»f  anything. 

Sir  William  Hamilton,  more  emphatically  than  any  other 
philosojther,  makes  his  appeal  to  consciousness.  To  conscious¬ 
ness,  therefore  let  us  go,  and  see  how  far  his  system  tallies  with 
it.  He  declares,  that  in  perception  we  are  distinctly  conscious 
of  a  dualism — of  both  the  mind  jterceivdng,  and  the  object  per¬ 
ceived.  Now  w'e  ask  if  any  one  is  really  conscious  of  such  a 
dualism.  Drunken  men  are  said  to  see  things  double ;  but 
sober  men,  never.  When  we  look  at  a  tree,  we  see  the  tree, 
and  the  tree  only — certainly  not  also  our  own  mind  in  the  act 
of  looking  at  the  tree.  There  is  a  duality,  but  it  is  only  that 
of  the  mind  perceiving  and  of  the  object  perceived.  But  Sir 
William  Hamilton’s  theory,  in  common  with  that  of  Mill,  is 
further  based  upon  what  appears  to  us  the  absurdity  and  con¬ 
tradiction — that  the  mind  in  the  act  of  perceiving,  perceives 
itself  so  perceiving.  This  is  not  only  contrary  to  consciousness, 
but  beyond  our  capabilities  of  concejrtion. 

A\  hat  can  have  led  so  able  a  reasoner  so  far  astray  ?  Is 
there  no  sense  in  wffiich  we  can  be  said  to  be  conscious  of  our¬ 
selves  ?  There  is.  We  are  compound  beings,  made  up  of 
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botly  and  soul,  most  intimately  blended  together.  The  body 
is  properly  regarded  as  part  of  ourselves,  and  of  that  body  we 
are  unceasingly  conscious.  We  cannot  for  one  instant  divest 
ourselves  of  this  self-consciousness;  and  moreover,  this  self- 
consciousness  interlaces  itself,  less  or  more  closely,  -with  every 
feeling  and  perception  of  the  mind.  The  mind — that  wondrous 
principle — so  keenly  susceptible  of  all  other  feelings,  can  never 
be  conscious  of  itself,  any  more  than  the  eyes,  ever  looking  out 
into  the  Avide  world,  can  ever  see  themselves ;  but  it  is  ever¬ 
more  conscious  of  the  li\-ing  mantle  in  which  it  is  clothed.  It 
is  even  wrong,  in  some  respects,  to  speak  of  the  body  as  being 
aught  sejAarate  from  the  soul — of  the  one  being  the  vesture  in 
which  the  other  is  robed  —  they  constitute  one  being,  and 
that  being  is  conscious  of  itself. 

But  there  is  another  circumstance  to  be  taken  into  account, 
which  is  probably  partly  explanatory  of  the  A'iew  held  by 
Hamilton.  None  of  our  mental  states  are  entirely  simple. 
Sensations  and  memories  are  always  less  or  more  mingled  toge¬ 
ther.  It  is,  perhaps,  impossible  to  have  any  sensation  of  the 
present,  without  having,  at  the  same  moment,  some  recollection 
of  the  past.  There  is  here,  then,  a  kind  of  double  conscious¬ 
ness,  and  the  consciousness  of  such  feelings  Avhich  connect,  as 
it  were,  the  past  with  the  present,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  many, 
beget  the  idea  of  personal  identity,  may  very  easily  be  mis¬ 
taken  for  a  consciousness  of  self.  There  is,  in  truth,  generally 
congregated  in  our  mind  a  miscellaneous  crowd  of  ideas  and 
sensations,  which  form  a  kind  of  background  in  the  picture, 
when  any  new  sensation  presents  itself  to  our  attention,  and 
the  one  as  well  as  the  other  enter  into  our  consciousness.  Here, 
then,  is  a  dualism,  somewhat  different  from  that  taught  by  Sir 
William  Hamilton ;  but  it  is  a  dualism,  and  we  can  never  have 
any  other. 

If  Sir  William  Hamilton  has  landed  himself  amid  inextri¬ 
cable  difficulties  by  maintaining  that  the  mind  is  conscious  of 
itself,  Mr.  Mill  has  environed  himself  Avith  still  greater  by 
teaching  that  the  mind  is  not  conscious  of  anything  beyond 
itself.  First  of  all,  his  system  is  self-destructive,  inasmuch  as 
it  teaches  that  the  mind  takes  no  cognisance  of  its  OAA-n  acts  or 
affections ;  and  yet  that  there  is  nothing  but  these  of  Avhich  it 
can  be  cognisant.  But  besides  this,  his  theory  makes  all  tliose 
properties  purely  mental  Avhich  are  generally  regarded  as 
purely  material.  Colour,  extension,  figure,  size,  so  far  as  we 
knoAv  these  things,  become  properties  of  mind,  and  of  mind 
only.  It  is  rigidly  right  to  speak  of  our  sensations  as  being 
green  or  blue,  of  our  ideas  as  being  round  or  square ;  for 
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greenness  and  blueness,  rotundity  and  squareness,  are  nothing  I 
but  mental  affections.  When  a  rose  meets  our  eyes,  it  is  not  I 
the  rose  which  is  red,  but  the  mind ;  which  is  at  the  same  time  F 
figured  according  to  the  exact  pattern  which  we  erroneously 
conceive  the  rose  to  possess.  It  is  very  hard  to  believe  this ; 
and  yet  we  must  believe  it,  if  we  adopt  this  idealism. 

But  Mr.  Mill  consistently  carries  out  his  theory  to  an  entire 
negation  of  the  material  world,  and  this  is  the  legitimate  con¬ 
clusion,  as  it  is  the  crowning  difficulty  of  the  idealistic  system. 

In  this  direction  he  goes  much  farther  than  Brown.  Brown 
believes  in  the  existence  of  an  external  world,  though  he  main¬ 
tains  we  are  entirely  ignorant  of  its  properties.  Mill,  follow¬ 
ing  in  the  track  of  Berkeley  and  Hume,  maintains  that  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  an  external  world — that  our  belief  in  matter 
is  a  mere  delusion.  He  defines  matter  as  ‘  A  Permanent  Pos-  i 
‘  sibility  of  Sensation.’  ‘  If  I  am  asked,’  says  he,  ‘  whether  I  L 
‘  believe  in  matter,  I  ask  whether  the  questioner  accepts  this  I 
‘  definition  of  it.  If  he  does,  I  believe  in  matter,  and  so  do 
‘  all  Berkeleyans.  In  any  other  sense  than  this,  I  do  not’ 
This  is  very  explicit,  if  not  quite  plain.  He  believes  in  matter, 
if  we  agree  with  him  that  matter  is  mind.  (P.  198.) 

Matter  is  ‘  a  permanent  possibility  of  sensation.’  A  sensation 
is  now  allowed  on  all  hands  to  be  nothing  apart  from  the  mind. 

It  is  simply  the  mind  in  one  of  its  moods.  Still  it  is  something. 
But  a  possibility  is  nothing.  It  is  a  mere  abstract  word,  wifii 
no  entity  corresponding  to  it.  And  matter  is  declared  to  be  i 
iwssibility,  and  nothing  more — the  shadow  of  a  shade.  This 
appears  to  us  simply  a  roundabout  way  of  declaring  it  is  1 
nothing.  But  it  may  be  said  that  !Mr.  Mill  means  that  matter 
is  nothing  but  permanently  possible  sensations.  We  do  not 
think  this  is  Mr.  Mill’s  meaning ;  but  though  it  were,  it  does 
not  mend  matters ;  for  a  merely  jwssible  sensation  is  not  an 
actual  sensation,  and  a  sensation  which  is  only  possible  and  not 
actual  is  a  nonentity.  The  truth  is,  !Mr.  ^Mill’s  idealism  is  of 
the  purest  type.  He  wishes  honestly  to  teach  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  matter,  or  even  material  ])ro|)erties  in  the  uni¬ 
verse  ;  but  know’ing  that  the  popular  belief  is  against  him,  he 
constructs  a  theory  to  account  for  that  belief,  and  his  definition 
is  a  part  of  his  theory. 

The  question,  then,  which  Mr.  Mill  sets  himself  to  solve 
is  this :  Seeing  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  outer  w'orld, 
how’  comes  it  that  all  men  nevertheless  believe  that  there  is  an 
outer  world?  Mr.  ^lill  has  elaborated  his  answer  to  this 
question  with  infinite  care  and  skill,  and  yet  we  must  acknow¬ 
ledge  that  we  have  felt  the  greatest  difficulty  in  understanding 
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it.  This  has  arisen  not  from  any  obscurity  in  his  language, 
but  from  the  difficulty  we  have  experienced  in  placing  our¬ 
selves  on  his  stand-point,  and  from  it  looking  out  on  the  world. 
If,  therefore,  we  should  in  anything  misapprehend  his  meaning, 
this  will  be  our  excuse. 

Mr.  Mill  ]K>etulates  two  things.  1.  That  the  mind  is  capable 
of  forming  expectations,  or  conceptions  of  possible  conceptions. 

2.  The  laws  of  association.  These  taken  together,  he  says, 
are  enough  to  generate  the  belief  in  an  external  world. 

‘  What  is  meant,’  he  asks,  ‘when  we  say  the  object  we  perceive  is 
external  to  us,  and  not  a  part  of  ourselves?  We  mean  that  there  is 
involved  in  our  perceptions  something  which  exists  when  we  are  not 
thinking  of  it;  which  existed  before  we  had  ever  thought  of  it,  and 
would  exist  if  we  were  annihilated.  .  .  .  The  idea  of  something 
which  is  distinguished  from  our  floating  impressions  by  Perdura- 
bility  .  .  .  constitutes  altogether  our  idea  of  external  substance. 
Whoever  can  assign  an  origin  to  this  complex  conception  h:is  ac¬ 
counted  for  what  we  mean  by  the  belief  in  matter.* 

Xow  we  must  protest  that  we  mean  something  more  than 
this  by  our  belief  in  matter.  We  do  not  mean  simply  that 
‘  there  is  involved  in  our  j)erception8  something  which  exists 
‘  when  we  are  not  thinking  of  it but  that  we  are  cognisant 
of  matter  as  a  thing  altogether  apart  from  ourselves.  Being 
thus  cognisant  of  matter,  we,  of  course,  believe  that  it  exists 
altogether  independently  of  our  thoughts  of  it. 

‘Now  all  this,’  continues  Mr.  Mill,  ‘  is  but  the  form  impressed  by 
the  known  laws  of  association  upon  the  conception  or  notion  ob¬ 
tained  by  experience  of  contingent  sensations,  by  which  are  meant 
sensations  that  are  not  in  our  present  consciousness  at  all,  but 
which  in  virtue  of  the  laws  to  which  we  have  learned  by  experience 
that  our  sensations  are  subject,  we  know  that  we  should  have  felt 
under  given  supposable  circumstances,  and  under  these  circum¬ 
stances  might  still  feel.  I  see  a  piece  of  white  paper  on  a  table. 
1  go  into  a  room,  and  though  I  have  ceased  to  see  it,  1  am  per¬ 
suaded  that  the  paper  is  still  there.  I  no  longer  have  the  sensations 
which  it  gave  me,  but  I  believe  that  when  I  again  place  myself  in 
the  circumstances  in  which  I  had  these  sensations,  that  is  when  I 
go  again  into  the  room  I  shall  again  have  them,  and  further  that 
there  Has  been  no  intervening  moment  at  which  this  would  not  have 
been  the  case.’ 

!  Now'  what  is  meant  by  ‘  the  laws  to  which  we  have  learned 

>  ‘  by  experience  that  our  sensations  are  subject,’  and  according 

t  to  which  ‘  w’e  know  we  should  have  felt  certain  sensations  under 
s  I  ‘  given  sup])08able  circumstances?’  The  principal  law  of  sensa- 
-  I  tion  is  that  it  is  only  when  an  object  of  sense  is  presented  to 
?  I  the  organs  of  sense  that  we  can  be  sentient.  To  assume  that 
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sensations  arise  like  ideas,  according  to  the  laws  of  association, 
is  to  assume  the  whole  question  at  issue.  ‘  I  see  a  piece  of 
‘  white  paper  on  a  table,’  says  Mr.  Mill.  Now  he  does  not 
here  mean  that  he  really  sees  the  white  paper,  or  that  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  white  paper  in  the  universe,  but  only  that  he 
has  a  certain  sensation  or  group  of  sensations  which  he  de¬ 
nominates  w’hite  paj)er.  The  w'hite  paper  exists  no  farther 
than  it  exists  in  his  mind.  How  then  comes  it  that  he  is  per¬ 
suaded,  as  he  says  he  is,  that  the  paper  continues  to  exist  on 
the  table  though  he  has  ceased  to  see  it  ?  The  paper  is  nothing 
but  his  sensation  of  it ;  when  therefore  the  sensation  vanished, 
the  jMiper  vanished ;  and  how  comes  it  that  he  should  believe 
it  to  exist  contrary  to  fact  ?  What  law  of  association  will  ac¬ 
count  for  this  ?  While  he  had  the  paper-sensation  he  may  have 
had  other  mental  affections — probably  some  thoughts  about  the 
paper — is  he  equally  persuaded  that  these  continue  to  exist 
though  he  no  longer  thinks  them  ?  What  law  of  mind  gives 
perdurability  to  the  one  and  not  to  the  other  ?  But  Mr.  Mill 
further  declares  that  he  is  persuaded  that  if  he  again  enters 
the  room  he  ndll  again  see  the  paper.  How  should  he  be  so 
persuadetl  ?  Our  ideas  do  not  recur  in  such  a  fashion ;  how 
should  our  sensations  ?  But  in  truth,  why  speak  of  sensations 
at  all,  for,  ex  hypothesi,  our  sensations  are  but  ideas — both 
alike  being  simply  affections  of  mind  with  no  outward  objects 
corresponding  to  them.  But  allowing  the  distinction  between 
sensations  and  ideas,  there  is  no  such  uniform  experience  in 
our  sensational  life  as  to  create  the  persuasion  Mr.  Mill  refers 
to.  We  frequently  see  an  article  in  a  room,  and  when  we 
return  we  do  not  see  it  again,  and  yet  we  are  not  surprised, 
for  we  did  not  expect  to  see  it.  We  knew  it  was  there  once, 
but  we  see  it  is  not  there  now — that  is  the  history  of  the  whole 
fact. 

‘  The  conception  I  form  of  the  world  existing  at  any  moment,’ 
continues  Mr.  Mill,  ‘  comprises,  along  with  the  sensations  I  am  feeling, 
a  countless  variety  of  possibilities  of  sensation,  namely,  the  whole  of 
those  which  past  observation  tells  me  that  I  could,  under  any  sup- 
posable  circumstapees,  experience  at  this  moment,  together  with  an 
indefinite  and  illimitable  number  of  others,  which  though  1  do  not 
know  that  I  could,  yet  it  is  possible  that  I  might,  experience  in  cir¬ 
cumstances  not  known  to  me.’ 

Let  all  this  be  granted.  Let  it  be  granted  that  our  con¬ 
ception  of  the  world,  so  far  as  we  can  form  such  a  conception, 
embraces  not  only  our  present  sensations,  but  the  memory  of  a 
myriad  former  sensations,  which  having  experienced  once,  we 
believe  we  may  experience  again ;  all  this  does  not  explain 
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the  irresistible  conviction  that  the  world  is  something  different 
from  ourselves.  It  is  the  simple  idea  of  outness,  and  not  the 
many-sided  idea  which  we  have  formed  of  nature,  which  Ls  to 
be  traced  to  its  source.  How  that  which  is  a  mere  series  of 
mental  affections,  however  concatenated,  should  stand  out  be¬ 
fore  us  in  bold  relief,  is  the  mystery  to  be  accounted  for,  and 
we  apprehend  this  explanation  does  not  even  touch  it.  The 
question  is.  How  do  we  form  a  conception  of  the  world  at  all,  if 
the  world  does  not  exist? 

‘  There  is  another  important  peculiarity,’  says  Mr.  Mill,  ‘  of  these 
•  certified  or  guaranteed  possibilities  of  sensations,  namely,  that  they 
have  reference,  not  to  single  sensations,  but  to  sensations  joined  to¬ 
gether  in  groups.  When  we  think  of  anything  as  a  material  sub¬ 
stance  or  body,  we  either  have  had,  or  we  think  that  on  some  given 
supposition  we  should  have,  not  some  one  sensation,  but  a  great  and 
even  indefinite  number  and  variety  of  sensations,  generally  belong¬ 
ing  to  different  senses,  but  so  linked  together  that  the  presence  of 
one  announces  the  possible  presence,  at  the  very  same  instant,  of  any 
or  all  of  the  rest.’ 

Now,  it  is  certainly  true  that  our  sensations  come  to  us  in 
groups,  and  that  one  sensation  very  often  suggests  the  recol¬ 
lection  of  others ;  but  it  is  as  true  that  no  cluster  or  clusters 
of  mental  affections  could  ever  suggest  the  existence  of  a 
material  world  which  did  not  exist  in  fact.  It  is  admitted  that 
the  idea  of  outness  exists,  and  the  whole  question  is — how  is 
this  idea  generated  ?  Outness  is,  toto  ccelo,  different  from 
Inness  (if  we  may  use  so  barbarous  a  word)  ;  it  is  its  antipodes. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  one  to  suggest  the  other,  any  more 
than  there  is  anything  in  colour  to  suggest  sound.  How  can 
any  number  of  internal  sensations,  real  or  contingent,  grouped 
or  single,  linked  by  association  or  not  linked,  suggest  an  idea 
which  not  only  has  no  true  basis,  but  which  is  entirely  opposed 
to  experience,  as  Mr.  Mill  interprets  experience?  All  our 
experience,  ex  hypothesi,  is  of  the  internal,  and  yet  wnth  one 
consent  we  believe  it  is  tbe  external.  It  seems  to  us  that  if 
all  our  experience  is  inward,  beyond  that  inward  our  ideas 
could  not  go,  any  more  than  the  oyster  can  go  out  of  its  shell. 

But  in  truth,  according  to  !^Ir,  Mill’s  theory,  no  idea  is 
possible  either  of  an  external  or  of  an  internal,  either  of  an 
ego  or  of  a  non-ego.  He  reduces  knowledge  to  an  absolute 
unity.  That  which  knows  is  identical  wth  that  which  is 
known,  and  the  knowing  is  identical  with  the  being  known. 
Now,  the  external  can  be  thought  only  in  contrast  to  the 
internal ;  the  non-ego  only  in  contrast  to  the  ego  ;  the  known 
only  in  contrast' to  the  kno^ving.  According  to  Mr.  Mill 
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there  is  no  such  contrast ;  there  is  only  one  entity  at  one 
instant  in  the  universe, — the  passing  mental  affection.  Such 
a  knowledge  then  is  impossible.  But  further,  we  apjjrehend, 
all  knowledge  involves  a  duality,  a  something  which  knows 
and  a  something  which  is  known ;  and  Mr.  Mill  denies  this 
duality.  He  thus  renders  impossible  not  only  a  knowledge 
of  the  external  world,  but  all  knowledge  w  hatever. 

Mr.  Mill  does  not  believe  in  mind  any  more  than  in  matter. 
He  defines  the  mind  to  be  ‘  A  Permanent  Possibility  of 
‘  Feeling.’  As  feeling  includes  sensation,  mind,  according  to 
this  theory,  includes  matter  as  a  part  of  itself.  Mr.  Mill  does 
not  shrink  from  this  conclusion ;  he  avows  it.  ‘  What  I  call 
‘  outward  objects,’  he  says,  ‘  are  possibilities  of  sensation  alone, 

‘  whereas  the  series  I  call  myself  includes  along  with  them,  and 
‘  called  up  by  them,  all  those  thoughts,  emotions,  volitions,  and 
‘  permanent  j)08sibilities  of  these,  which  are  generally  distinct 
‘  from  them  and  do  not  occur  in  groups.’  The  non-ego  is 
therefore  only  a  portion  of  the  ego.  ‘  The  great  globe  itself’ 
is  simply  a  province  of  the  mind ;  and  that  mind  is  nothing  but 
a  series  of  feelings,  or  rather  a  permanent  possibility  of  these, 
w’hich  is  equivalent  to  a  ])ermanent  nonentity.  Here,  however, 
Mr.  Mill  confesses  that  he  is  confronted  with  a  difficulty  which 
he  cannot  overcome.  The  mind’s  phenomenal  life,  he  tells  us, 
consists  not  only  of  present  sensations  but  likewise  of  me¬ 
mories  and  expectations,  and  each  of  these  involves  a  belief 
in  more  than  its  own  present  existence.  A  memory  involves 
a  belief  in  the  past,  an  ejtpectation,  a  belief  in  the  future. 

‘  If  then,’  he  says,  ‘  we  speak  of  the  mind  as  a  series  of  feelings, 
we  arc  obliged  to  conclude  the  statement  by  calling  it  a  series  of 
feelings  which  is  aware  of  itself  as  past  and  future,  and  we  are  re¬ 
duced  to  the  alternative  of  believing  that  the  mind  or  ego  is  some¬ 
thing  different  from  any  series  of  feelings  or  possibilities  of  them, 
or  of  accepting  the  paradox  that  something  which,  ex  hypothesi,  is 
but  a  series  of  feelings  can  be  aware  of  itself  as  a  series.’ 

Mr.  Mill  allows  this  difficulty  to  be  insoluble,  but  thinks  it 
is  the  final  inexplicability  which  alw’ays  comes,  and  resolves  to 
accept  the  paradox  rather  than  abandon  his  theory.  It  had 
been  wiser  if  he  had  renounced  his  theory  and  retreated  before 
the  absurdity  to  which  it  hatl  led  him.  But  the  difficulty  is 
even  greater  than  he  seems  to  see.  It  is  as  absurd  to  supjwse 
a  feeling  conscious  of  iteelf  as  present,  as  either  past  or  future, 
and  thus  the  difficulty,  |)ointed  out  by  Mr.  Mill  himself, 
ap])lie8  to  sensations  as  well  as  to  expectations  and  memories. 

Such  are  some  of  the  objections  which  stand  in  the  way  of 
what  Mr.  Mill  calls  ‘  the  Psychological  theory  of  the  belief  in 
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‘  an  external  world.’  The  only  way  to  get  nd  of  them  is  to 
believe  that  there  really  is  an  outer  world,  the  immediate 
object  of  all  our  knowledge.  Man,  shut  up  wthin  the  shell  of 
his  own  consciousness,  could  never  have  created  such  a  world 
for  himself.  The  silkworm  has  within  itself  the  material  out  of 
which  to  spin  its  cocoon,  but  man  must  have  made  his  world 
out  of  nothing. 

We  have  hitherto  spoken  only  of  sensations,  and  have  main¬ 
tained  that  in  every  sensation  we  are  immediately  conscious  of 
something  different  from  ourselves.  But  what  of  memory  ?  it 
may  be  asked.  When  w^e  remember,  it  may  be  said,  w'e  are 
not  so  simply  and  immediately  conscious  of  an  outward  object ; 
we  are  merely  conscious  of  a  present  state  of  mind,  accompanied 
by  a  belief  in  something  that  is  past.  When  such  is  the  case, 
it  may  be  argued,  the  doctrine  that  the  mind  ever  knows  and 
is  never  known,  and  in  all  knowledge  knows  something  different 
from  itself,  breaks  down.  We  acknowledge  that  if  the  de¬ 
scription  of  memory  given  above  is  correct,  the  doctrine  w-e 
have  hitherto  been  teaching,  signally  breaks  down  here ;  but 
it  breaks  down  in  company  with  the  repeated  declarations  of 
Brown,  Hamilton,  and  Mill,  that  the  mind  cannot  be  cognisant 
of  its  own  affections.  We  further  acknowledge  that  the  de¬ 
scription  we  have  given  of  memory  is  copied  from  that  given 
by  Hamilton,  and  adopted  with  applause  by  Mill ;  but  we  hope 
to  be  able  to  show  that  Hamilton,  in  departing  from  Reid  in 
this  particular,  and  holding  that  memory  gives  us  a  merely 
representative  and  not  an  immediate  knowletlge  of  its  objects, 
has  in  effect  abandoned  his  own  system  of  philosophy,  and  left 
it  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 

‘  An  act  of  memory,’  says  Sir  William  Hamilton,  ‘  is  merely  a 
present  state  of  the  mind,  which  we  are  conscious  of,  not  as  absolute 
but  as  relative  to  and  representing  another  state  of  mind,  and  ac¬ 
companied  with  the  belief  that  the  state  of  mind  as  now  represented 
has  actually  been.  .  .  .  All  that  is  immediately  known  in  the  act  of 
memory  is  the  present  mental  modification,  that  is,  the  representa¬ 
tion  and  concomitant  belief.  So  far  is  memory  from  being  an  im¬ 
mediate  knowledge  of  the  past,  that  it  is  at  best  only  a  mediate 
knowledge  of  the  past ;  while  in  philosophical  propriety  it  is  not  a 
knowledge  of  the  past  at  all,  but  a  knowledge  of  the  present  and  a 
belief  of  the  past  ...  We  may  doubt,  we  may  deny,  that  the  re¬ 
presentation  and  belief  are  true.’  * 

From  this  passage  it  is  too  plain  that,  so  far  as  memory  is 
concerned,  Hamilton  w'as  a  pure  idealist — he  admits  that  the 


Lectures,  vol.  i.  pp.  218-19,  quoted  by  Mr.  Mill,  p.  110. 
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knowledge  which  memory  gives  is  representative,  and  by  that 
admission  deals  a  death-blow  to  his  own  system.  Mill  is  quick 
enough  to  detect  the  inconsistency.  Sir  William  Hamilton  had 
argu^  with  great  force  in  regard  to  perception,  that  we  cannot 
have  a  perception  without  having  at  the  same  time  a  knowledge 
of  the  thing  perceived.  Mr.  Mill  here  turns  upon  him,  and 
says  that  if  perception  involves  a  knowledge  of  the  thing  j)er- 
ceived,  belief  (as  in  memory)  involves  a  knowledge  of  the  thing 
believed.  He  thus  drives  him  from  his  doctrine  of  perception 
by  showing  it  is  inconsistent  Avith  his  doctrine  of  memory. 

*  An  act  of  memory  is  merely  a  present  state  of  the  mind 
‘  which  we  are  conscious  of,  &c.  .  .  .  All  that  is  immediately 
‘  known  in  the  act  of  memory  is  the  present  mental  modifica- 
*  tion.’  So  say  both  Hamilton  and  Mill.  Is  it  possible  theh 
for  the  mind  to  know  its  own  present  modifications  ?  Am  I 
simply  conscious  of  myself  when  I  remember?  We  had  thought 
this  doctrine  was  abandoned  by  everybody  since  the  days  of 
Brown.  Is  it  needful  to  repeat  that,  since  a  mental  modifica¬ 
tion  is  just  the  mind  modified,  it  is  absurd  to  speak  of  the 
mind  modified  being  conscious  of  the  mind  modified,  or  of  a 
mental  modification  being  aware  of  itself?  Nor  will  it  do  to 
say  that  there  is  simply  a  present  conscious  state,  for  we  can-  * 
not  be  conscious  without  being  conscious  of  something,  and  the 
question  is.  Of  what  are  we  conscious?  Is  it  the  mental 
modification,  or  the  thing  remembered  ?  When  an  appeal  is  t 
made  to  consciousness  on  this  subject,  its  answer  is  decisive. 

In  every  act  of  memory  we  are  distinctly  conscious  of  the  thing 
remembered,  we  are  never  conscious  of  the  mind  itself.  To 
say  that  I  recollect  anything,  is  to  say  that  I  am  memorially 
conscious  of  it ;  just  as  to  say  that  I  see  anything  is  to  say 
that  I  am  visually  conscious  of  it.  In  the  one  case  the  object 
is  present  to  the  memory,  in  the  other  it  is  present  to  the  sight. 
Sense  and  memory  are  different ;  the  former  gives  us  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  present,  the  latter  of  the  past,  but  in  both  cases 
the  knowledge  b  immediate. 

Dr.  Reid  had  a  true  insight  into  the  bearings  of  this  ques¬ 
tion. 

‘  Suppose,’  says  he,  ‘  that  once,  and  once  only,  I  smelled  a  tube¬ 
rose  in  a  certain  room  where  it  grew  in  a  pot,  and  gave  a  very 
grateful  perfume.  Next  day  I  relate  what  I  saw  and  smelled. 
When  I  attend  as  carefully  as  I  can  to  what  passes  in  my  mind  in 
this  case,  it  appears  evident  that  the  very  thing  I  saw  yesterday  and 
the  fragrance  I  smelled,  are  now  the  immediate  objects  of  my  mind 
when  I  remember  it.  .  .  .  Philosophers,  indeed,  tell  me  that  the 
immediate  object  of  my  memory  in  this  case  is  not  the  past  sensa¬ 
tion,  but  an  idea  of  it,  an  image,  phantasm,  or  species  of  the  odour  I 
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smelled ;  that  this  idea  now  exists  in  my  mind  or  in  my  sensorium, 
and  the  mind  contemplating  this  present  idea  finds  it  a  representa¬ 
tion  of  what  is  past.  This  is  the  doctrine  of  the  ideal  philosophy. 
.  .  .  Upon  the  strictest  attention,  memory  appears  to  me  to  haye 
things  that  are  past,  and  not  ideas,  for  its  object.  ...  In  the 
mean  time  I  beg  leave  to  think  with  the  vulgar,  that  when  I 
remember  the  smell  of  the  tuberose,  that  very  sensation  which  I 
had  yesterday,  and  which  has  now  no  more  any  existence,  is  the 
immediate  object  of  my  memory.  But  though  the  object  of  my 
sensation,  memory,  and  imagination  be  in  this  case  the  same,  yet 
these  acts  or  operations  of  the  mind  are  as  different  and  as  easily 
distinguishable  as  smell,  taste,  and  sound.’  * 


In  this  passage  Dr.  Reid  has  proved  himself  to  have  had  a 
far  truer  vision  than  Sir  William  Hamilton  in  regard  to  me¬ 
mory.  The  stone  which  caused  the  latter  philosopher  to 
stumble  appears  to  have  been  his  difficulty  in  concei^^ng  how 
things  which  confessedly  do  not  exist  can  be  immediately 
present  to  the  mind.  In  all  perception  the  object  must  be 
existent  and  present  to  the  senses.  But,  in  memory,  the  object 
is  not  present  to  the  senses,  and  has  often  ceased  altogether  to 
exist.  How  can  the  absent  and  the  non-existent  be  present  to 
the  mind  unless  by  representative  images?  Now  those  who 
put  this  question  forget  that  sense  and  memory  are  essentially 
distinct  faculties,  and  that  whereas  the  function  of  the  one  is 
to  make  us  acquainted  with  the  pi’esent,  the  function  of  the 
other  is  to  make  us  acquainted  with  the  past.  We  open  our  eyes 
and  see  a  tower ;  we  turn  our  back  upon  it,  but  remember  it ; 
the  tower  is  as  certainly  the  object  of  our  memory  as  it  was  of 
our  sight,  and  memory  is  just  the  mind  remembering.  To  say 
that  we  remember  not  the  tower,  but  a  representative  image  of 
it,  were  absurd  ;  to  say  that  in  remembrance  we  are  conscious 
of  such  an  image,  is  to  say  precisely  the  same  thing,  though  it 
does  not  sound  so  ridiculous ;  and  the  whole  belief  is  a  shred 
of  that  idealism  from  which  it  seems  so  diflScult  to  shake  one¬ 
self  free. 

It  is  the  same  with  ima^nation,  and  indeed  with  all  thinking. 
We  cannot  think  without  thinking  of  something ;  and  that 
something  is  always  outside  the  mind  in  its  act  of  thinking. 
There  is  ever  the  dualism — the  mind  thinking,  the  thing 
thought  of.  But  anything  in  the  great  universe  may  be  the 
object  of  thought.  We  may  even  transcend  the  universe  of 
reality,  and  think  of  things  which  never  were.  We  may  think 
not  only  of  the  present,  but  of  the  past,  and  recall  to  memory 
scenes  and  circumstances  with  which  we  were  familiar  in  our 
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childhood,  and  even  imagine  other  scenes  and  circumstances,  expt 

perhaps  brighter  still,  which  our  eyes  never  witnessed  nor  our  or  ol 

ears  heard.  But  in  this  last  case  it  may  be  said  there  is  surely  we  < 

nothing  but  an  image  in  the  mind,  of  which  the  very  word  whic 

‘  imagination  ’  is  the  proof.  We  can  by  no  means  concede  this.  it  re 

Of  such  an  image  we  are  utterly  unconscious.  But  our  mind  meni 

recalls  the  bright  and  beautiful  in  the  external  world,  and  out  and 

of  the  materials  which  memory  so  abundantly  supplies  builds  Psyc 

its  castles  in  the  air.  The  things  imagined,  and  not  a  mental  the  c 

image,  are  the  object  of  imagination  ;  and  things  imagined  are  be,  tl 

simply  things  remembered  in  new  combinations.  ‘  Things  Tl 

‘  imagined  ’ — in  that  expression  is  the  whole  truth ;  it  is  thingt  rally 

M’hich  are  imagined — castles,  cities,  gardens,  golden  fruits,  not  i 

crystal  fountains — and  not  mental  images.  We  may  be  sdd  desir( 

to  have  mental  images,  as  we  may  be  said  to  have  sensations,  they 

but  we  are  not  conscious  of  the  one  any  more  than  the  other,  unior 

but  only  of  their  objects.  The  mental  image  is  nothing  but  and  t 

the  mind  imagining,  and  the  mind  may  imagine  anything.  It  we  ca 

may  weave  any  web  for  which  memory  can  furnish  the  weft  will  i 

and  the  woof.  More  than  this  it  cannot  do,  for  imagination  is  feels 

nothing  but  a  somewhat  loose  and  very  bnlliant  memory.  But  t  desire 

what,  it  may  be  said,  of  those  things  Avhich  have  no  existence  f  speak 

at  all  except  in  imagination  ?  What  of  horned  devils,  long-  I  love, 

haired  mermaids,  wandering  hobgoblins  and  fiery  dragons—  tion  c 

these  have  no  objective  reality,  and  therefore  they  must  be  outsic 

purely  mental  and  subjective.  The  answer  is  easy.  The  usual 

elements  out  of  which  they  are  formed  exist,  and  the  mind  Thes( 

only  combines  them  in  grotesque  shaj^es.  But  when  the  mind  -  {P^ef, 
thinks  of  them,  it  thinks  of  them  as  external  entities,  and  I  feels  1 

it  can  think  of  them  no  otherwise.  The  mind  imagines,  but  which 

the  objects  in  imagination  are  always  furnished  to  us  in  their  mood, 

elementarj'  forms  by  experience.  The  mind  can  no  more  con-  one  ci 

ceive  a  neAv  quality  than  it  can  create  a  new  Avorld.  It  can  cause 

merely  remember,  and  all  its  remembrances  are  of  the  external,  field  j 

but  it  may  recall  things  not  exactly  as  they  were,  but  in  new  fiirthe 

groupings,  and  this  is  what  we  call  imagination.  moder 

Can  the  mind,  then,  in  no  case,  think  of  itself?  Can  the  bear  ii 

mental  eye,  in  no  sense,  be  turned  inAvard  ?  In  a  way  it  can,  that  tl 

else  a  mental  j>hilosophy  had  been  impossible.  The  mind,  as  afiecti 
we  have  alre^y  repeatedly  said,  can  never  be  conscious  of  menta 

itself— of  its  own  faculties,  acts,  or  affections  ;  and  this  is  what  We 

constitutes  the  great  difficulty  of  psychology.  But  in  every  act  questh 
of  consciousness,  we  know  what  we  are  conscious  of ;  and  from  ‘  Exai 

the  contents  of  consciousness,  so  to  speak,  we  can  infer  its  Willia 

capacity.  The  mind,  moreover,  can  reflect  upon  all  its  past  bis  arti 

VOL 
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experiences,  for  these  can  become  the  objects  of  its  recollection 
or  of  its  reasoning,  and  from  the  things  which  have  been  known 
we  can  infer  the  nature  and  powers  of  that  unknown  something 
which  knows.  It  perceives  the  present,  we  call  this  sensation  ; 
it  recalls  the  past,  we  call  this  memory ;  it  works  up  into  argu¬ 
ment  the  materials  furnished  by  sense  and  preserved  by  memory, 
and  we  call  this  reasoning.  Thus  we  construct  our  system  of 
Psychology ;  but  the  fact  that  we  can  never  make  the  mind 
the  direct  object  of  its  own  perception,  has  been,  and  ever  will 
be,  the  great  hindrance  to  our  learning  its  mechanism. 

There  is  still  a  large  group  of  mental  states,  which  are  gene¬ 
rally  regarded  as  purely  subjective.  W e  refer  to  those  which  are 
not  intellectual  but  emotional — to  our  feelings,  passions  and 
desires.  An  analysis  of  these  states,  however,  will  show  that 
they  are  not  exceptions  to  the  universal  rule  which  requires  a 
union  of  objectivity  and  subjectivity  in.  order  to  consciousness ; 
and  that  as  we  cannot  know  without  knowing  something,  so 
we  cannot  feel  ndthout  feeling  something.  The  something  felt 
will  moreover  be  found  to  be  different  from  the  mind  which 
feels  it.  It  is  usual  to  speak  of  feeling  passions,  affections, 
desires ;  but  such  phrases  are  not  more  correct  than  if  we  were  to 
speak  of  feeling  feelings.  \V e  do  not  feel  feelings  :  we  feel, 
love,  hate,  desire — these  verbs  express  the  whole  mental  por¬ 
tion  of  the  fact ;  but,  of  course,  there  is  always  a  something 
outside  the  mind  which  we  feel,  love,  hate,  or  desire.  It  is 
usual  also  to  speak  of  feeling  joy,  grief,  pleasure,  pain,  &c. 
These  phrases  are  not  more  accurate  than  the  others.  Joy, 
grief,  pleasure,  pain,  are  nothing  apart  from  the  mind  which 
feels  them,  just  as  a  sensation  is  nothing  apart  from  the  mind 
which  feels  it.  A  sensation  is  simply  the  mind  in  a  certain 
mood,  and  so  are  joy,  grief  and  all  the  other  emotions.  In  the 
one  case,  as  well  as  in  the  other,  the  mind  has  an  object — the 
cause  and  occasion  of  its  mood.  Here  a  large  and  inviting 
field  for  analysis  opens  itself  up ;  but  we  cannot  pursue  it 
further  without  diverging  too  widely  from  our  examination  of 
modern  idealism.  Let  the  student  of  psychology,  however, 
bear  in  mind  the  truth  taught  in  common  by  Mill  and  Hamilton, 
that  the  mind  can  in  no  case  be  conscious  of  its  own  acts  or 
affections,  and  it  will  serve  as  a  master-key  to  open  doors  in 
mental  science  which  have  remained  closed  for  centuries. 

We  are  now,  and  only  now,  in  a  fit  position  to  consider  the 
question  discussed  by  Mr.  Mill  in  the  opening  chapters  of  his 
‘  Examination  ’ — the  Relativity  of  Human  Knowledge.  Sir 
William  Hamilton  laid  the  first  foundation  of  his  future  fame  by 
his  article  on  Cousin’s  ‘Philosophy’  in  the  ‘  Edinburgh  Review  ’ 
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(1829),  in  Avhich  he  strenuously  asserted  that  all  our  knowledge 
is  relative ;  and  he  has  reasserted  the  same  opinion  in  his  Dis¬ 
cussions  and  Lectures.  Mr.  Mill  believes  in  the  relati\'ity  of 
human  knowledge  too,  and  so  far  he  has  no  fault  to  find 
with  Hamilton ;  but  then  he  maintains  that  Hamilton’s 
doctrine  of  the  relativity  of  knowledge  is  flatly  contra- 
tradictory  of  his  other  doctrine  that  the  primary  qualities  of 
matter  are  known  in  themselves  and  immediately,  and  there¬ 
fore  that  either  the  one  or  the  other  must  be  abandoned. 
These  two  doctrines — the  immediate  intuition  of  the  external 
w'orld,  and  the  relativity  of  all  knowledge — were  those  ujxni 
which  the  celebrated  Scotch  professor  put  forth  his  greatest 
strength,  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  w’ith  which  his  reputation  is 
most  intimately  connected.  Is  it  possible  he  exhausted  his  life 
in  proving  contradictories  ?  Must  his  disciples  now  surrender 
the  one  thesis  to  save  the  other — its  alleged  antithesis.  It 
were  strange  if  it  were  so,  and  yet  stranger  things  than  this 
have  happened  in  the  perplexed  history  of  Mental  Philosophy. 
We  apprehend,  however,  that  there  is  no  real  contradiction  in 
Sir  AVilliam  Hamilton’s  teaching  on  these  points,  though  a  few 
stray  expressions  may  be  picked  out  of  his  writings  to  favour 
the  opinion  that  there  is. 

Mr.  Mill  admits  that  the  phrase  ‘  the  relativity  of  human 
‘  knowledge,’  may  bear  many  different  meanings ;  and  several 
of  these  meanings  he  very  carefully  discriminates  and  defines. 
By  most  philosophers,  he  tells  us,  the  phrase  is  used  to  indicate 
that  we  know  and  can  know  nothing  of  matter  beyond  the  sen¬ 
sations  which  it  produces  in  us,  and  that  as  we  have  no  reason 
to  believe  that  there  is  any  resemblance  between  material  pro¬ 
perties  and  our  mental  affections,  matter  is  to  us  necessarily 
and  altogether  unknowable.  In  this  sense,  he  says,  the  doc¬ 
trine  ‘  is  one  of  great  weight  and  significance,  which  impresses 
‘  a  character  on  the  whole  motle  of  philosophical  thinking  of 
‘  whoever  receives  it,  and  is  the  key-stone  of  one  of  the  only  two 
‘  jx)ssible  systems  of  Metaphysics  and  Psychology.’  And  he 
may  well  say  so,  for  this  doctrine  reduces  all  our  knowledge 
not  only  to  a  relation  but  to  zero.  Yet  this  is  the  doctrine 
which  he  lays  at  the  door  of  Sir  William  Hamilton.  If  Sir 
William  acknowledges  it  as  his  owm,  it  must  be  confessed  that 
his  philosophy  is  a  contradiction  and  a  blunder.  The  passage 
which  Mr.  Mill  quotes  in  supjwrt  of  his  opinion  is  taken  from 
one  of  the  Appendices  to  the  ‘  Discussions  on  Philosophy.’  Let 
us  see  it. 

‘  Our  whole  knowledge  of  mind  and  matter  is  relative,  conditioned 
— relatively  conditioned.  Of  things  absolutely  or  in  themselves,  be 
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they  external,  be  they  internal,  we  know  nothing ;  or  know  them 
only  as  incognisable ;  and  become  aware  of  their  incomprehensible 
existence,  only  as  this  is  indirectly  and  accidentally  revealed  to  us 
through  certain  qualities  related  to  our  faculties  of  knowledge,  and 
which  qualities  again  we  cannot  think  as  unconditioned,  irrelative, 
existent  in  and  of  themselves.  All  that  we  know  is,  therefore,  phe¬ 
nomenal — phenomenal  of  the  unknown.  .  .  .  Nor  is  this  denied, 
for  it  has  been  commonly  confessed  that  as  substances  we  know  not 
what  is  matter,  and  are  ignorant  of  what  is  mind.’  * 


i 
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Now,  no  one  acquainted  with  the  philosophy  of  Hamilton 
can  have  any  doubt  as  to  his  meaning  here.  He  simply  means 
that  we  do  not  know  substances,  but  through  their  quali¬ 
ties,  and  yet  that  we  cannot  think  of  these  qualities  out  of 
relation  to  those  hidden  substances  in  which  they  adhere. 
This  meaning  he  only  qualifies  in  a  very  slight  degree  when  he 
speaks  of  our  knowing  only  those  ‘  qualities  which  are  related 
‘  to  our  faculties  of  knowledge ;  ’  for,  of  course,  we  know  oidy 
those  things  which  we  are  capable  of  knowing.  But  though 
the  meaning  of  the  passage  lies  upon  its  surface,  Mr.  Mill  toils 
ingeniously  to  put  upon  it  every  possible  meaning  but  the  true 
one.  At  length  he  hits  upon  the  true  meaning,  or  something 
approaching  it. 

‘  Perhaps,’  says  be,  ‘  it  may  be  suspected  (and  some  passages  in 
the  longest  of  our  extracts  might  countenance  the  idea)  that  in  call¬ 
ing  our  knowledge  relative.  Sir  William  Hamilton  was  not  thinking 
of  the  knowledge  of  qualities,  but  of  substances,  of  Matter  and 
Mind ;  and  meant  that  qualities  might  be  cognised  absolutely ;  but 
that  substances  being  known  only  through  their  qualities,  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  substances  can  only  be  regarded  as  relative.  But  this  in¬ 
terpretation  of  his  doctrine  is  again  inadmissible.  For  the  relativity 
of  which  he  is  continually  speaking  is  relativity  to  us,  while  the 
relativity  which  this  theory  ascribes  to  substances  is  relativity  to 
those  attributes ;  and  if  the  attributes  are  known  otherwise  than  re¬ 
latively,  so  must  the  substance  be.  Besides,  we  have  seen  him 
asserting  the  necessary  relativity  of  our  knowledge  of  attributes  no 
less  positively  than  of  substances.  Speaking  of  things  in  them¬ 
selves,  we  found  him  saying  that  we  “  become  aware  of  their  in¬ 
comprehensible  existence  only  as  this  is  revealed  to  us  through 
certain  qualities,  .  .  .  which  qualities  again  we  cannot  think  as  un¬ 
conditioned,  irrelative,  existent  in  and  of  themselves.”  There  is  no 
reservation  here  in  favour  of  the  Primary  Qualities.  Whatever  in 
his  theory  was  meant  by  relativity  of  knowledge,  he  intended  it  of 
qualities  as  much  as  of  substances — of  primary  qualities  as  much  as 
of  secondary.’ 

From  this  extract  it  is  e\'ident  that  Mr.  Mill,  after  getting 
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a  glimpse  of  Sir  William  Hamilton’s  meaning,  forthwith  shuts 
his  eyes,  and  begins  groping  about  for  it  as  one  in  the  dark. 

‘  The  relativity  of  which  Hamilton  is  continually  sijeaking,’ 
says  he,  ‘  is  relativity  to  us,  while  the  relativity  which  this 
‘  theory  ascribes  to  substances  is  relativity  to  their  attributes.’ 
Now,  what  Sir  William  Hamilton  continually  does  say  is, 
that  we  know  substances  only  through  their  qualities,  and 
therefore  they  are  known  to  us  not  absolutely  but  relatively. 

‘  If  the  attributes  are  known  otherwise  than  relatively,’  con-  j 
tinucs  Mr.  Mill,  *  so  must  the  substances.’  Is  there  a  necessary 
sequence  here?  Is  it  imjx)ssible  to  know  attributes  imme¬ 
diately,  absolutely,  and  yet  not  know  so  immediately,  so  ab¬ 
solutely  the  substances  to  which  they  belong  ?  But  let  us 
hear  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Mill’s  argument.  ‘  Besides,’  says 
he,  ‘  we  have  seen  him  (Hamilton)  asserting  the  necessary 
‘  relativity  of  our  knowledge  of  attributes  no  less  positively 
‘  than  of  substances.  Speaking  of  things  in  themselves,  we 
‘  found  him  saying  that  we  become  aware  of  their  incompre- 
‘  hensible  existence  only  as  this  is  revealed  to  us  throu^ 

‘  certain  qualities  .  .  .  which  qualities  again  w’e  cannot  think 
‘  as  unconditioned,  irrelative,  existent  in  and  of  themselves.’ 
Nowall  that  SirAVilliam  Hamilton  means  to  affirm  here  is 
that  we  cannot  think  of  qualities  in  and  of  themselves,  or  apart 
from  the  substances  to  which  they  belong.  We  cannot  conceive 
hardness,  for  instance,  apart  from  some  hard  matter,  for  this 
plain  reason,  according  to  our  way  of  thinking,  that  hardness  is 
nothing  but  matter  in  a  hard  state.  What  are  the  qualities 
of  matter?  Are  they  something  different  from  its  substance? 
We  say  they  are  not.  They  are  merely  the  substance  in  its 
different  conditions,  as  sensation  and  thought  are  just  the 
mind  in  its  different  moods.  We  cannot,  therefore,  know  qua¬ 
lities  without  also  knowing  substances.  When  we  see  a  round, 
green  object,  we  see  it  in  that  condition  which  w'e  call  green¬ 
ness  and  rotundity,  but  we  see  it,  for  properties  are  only 
modes  of  substance,  and  substance  must  always  exist  in  some 
mcxle.  It  must  be  admitted  that  Hamilton  has  to  some  degree 
laid  himself  open  to  the  criticisms  of  his  adversary  by  speaking 
of  substances  and  qualities  as  if  they  were  different  from  one 
another,  and  as  known  only  in  relation  to  one  another ;  but  if 
it  be  fully  understood  that  qualities  are  but  modes  of  sub¬ 
stances,  and  that  substances  are  known  only  in  their  different 
modes,  and  never  absolutely,  wdiich  means,  in  no  mode  at  all, 
the  controversy  is  set  at  rest.  It  must  be  confessed  that  this 
is  a  somewhat  lame  and  impotent  conclusion ;  but  it  saves 
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the  doctrine,  infinitely  important  to  all  mankind,  of  immediate 
knowledge  of  the  outer  world. 

The  doctrine  that  all  knowledge  involves  a  dualism — a  mind 
knowing  and  matter  knowm — involves  the  doctrine  that  all  know¬ 
ledge  is  and  must  be  relative.  Knowledge  is  a  relation,  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  the  knowing  and  the  known.  The  knowing  ego  is  distinct 
from  the  known  non-ego,  and  knowledge  is  the  relation  in 
which  they  stand  to  one  another.  Where  there  are  two  factors 
absolute  knowiedge  is  impossible.  We  know’  only  as  we  know, 
and,  indeed,  only  as  we  are  capable  of  knowing.  Our  know¬ 
ledge  is  limited  by  the  limits  of  our  mind,  and  is  probably  in 
other  respects  conditioned  by  it  too.  But  this  is  very  different, 
as  Mr.  Mill  fully  confesses,  from  saying  that  w'e  in  effect  know 
nothing  of  the  material  world,  or  that  our  knowledge  is  at  best 
entirely  illusory.  It  has  already  been  made  plain  that  our 
knowledge  is  immediate,  and  being  immediate  that  it  is  true. 

Mr.  Mill  has  protested  with  great  spirit  and  force  of  argu¬ 
ment  against  the  doctrine  laid  dow’n  by  Mr.  Mansel,  in  his 
‘Limits  of  Religious  Thought,’  that  justice,  truth,  and  other 
moral  attributes  may  be  something  quite  different  in  Deity 
from  what  they  are  in  us.  Is  it  not  just  as  monstrous  to 
suppose  that  the  Deity  may  know  things  differently  from  us, 
as  that  He  should  morally  regard  them  differently  ?  In  truth, 
is  it  not  certain  that  if  He  does  know  things  differently.  He 
must  regard  them  differently  ?  Our  moral  judgments  are  de¬ 
pendent  on  our  intellectual  perceptions  ;  and  if  our  intellectual 
Mreeptions  are  all  illusory,  our  moral  judgments  w’ill  be  so  too. 
Truth  with  us  may  be  falsehood  with  :  justice  with  God 
may  be  injustice  with  us.  We  are  thus  driven  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  either  that  the  divine  know’ledge  must  be  illusory  like 
our  own ;  or  that  we,  w’alking  in  a  vain  show,  are  as  likely  to 
be  deceived  in  regard  to  justice  and  truth  as  anything  else. 
But  the  fact  is,  the  divine  knowledge  is  not  different  from 
human  knowledge ;  there  is  the  inevitable  relation  between  the 
knowing  and  the  known ;  but  this  by  no  means  interferes  with 
the  reality  of  knowledge,  though  it  implies  that  it  is  conditioned 
by  the  know’ing  mind. 

Mr.  Mill  has  endeavoured  to  fasten  an  inconsistency  on  Sir 
William  Hamilton  by  show’ing  that  immediate  knowledge  and 
relative  knowledge  are  irreconcileable  and  contradictory.  We 
suspect  the  real  inconsistency  lies  with  Mr.  Mill,  who  holds 
knowledge  to  be  relative,  and  yet  denies  the  existence  of  one 
of  the  terms  necessary  to  the  relation.  According  to  him 
knowledge  is  a  unity,  a  conscious  state  of  mind,  and  nothing 
more.  There  is  no  external  world  to  be  known,  and  no  mind 
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to  know  it.  There  is  only  the  conscious  state — conscious 
without  being  conscious  of  anything,  a  state  without  being  a 
state  of  anything.  Besides  this  conscious  state  there  is  nothing 
else  in  the  universe ;  it  is  the  universe,  the  absolute,  the  all  in 
one.  To  this  dizzy  height  of  Hegelianism  has  Mr.  Mill 
climbed,  apparently  Avithout  being  aware  of  it. 

But  though  Mr.  Mill  has  failed  to  show  that  relative  know¬ 
ledge,  as  understood  by  Hamilton,  is  inconsistent  with  imme¬ 
diate  knowledge,  it  has  been  shown  that  the  doctrine  of  a 
double  consciousness,  as  taught  by  the  Scotch  philosopher,  is 
not  only  destructive  of  immetliate  knowledge,  but  leads  inevi¬ 
tably  to  the  doctrine  of  the  absolute.  This  has  been  done,  not 
by  Mr.  Mill,  but  by  Professor  Ferrier,  in  his  exquisitely 
beautiful  and  subtle  ‘  Institutes  of  Metaphysics.’  He  only  pos¬ 
tulates  that  along^  with  whatever  any  intelligence  knows,  it 
must,  as  the  ground  or  condition  of  its  knowledge,  have  some 
consciousness  of  itself  (the  dualism  of  Hamilton);  and  from 
this  he  proceeds  to  prove  by  a  series  of  propositions,  linked 
together  like  the  propositions  of  Euclid,  that  we  can  have  no 
knowledge  of  mind  per  se,  none  of  matter  per  se,  but  that 
mind  and  matter  in  conjunction  is  the  absolute,  and  is  known 
by  us.  Nor  do  we  see  how  we  are  to  resist  Professor  Ferrier’s 
conclusions  if  we  grant  his  postulate — and  his  postulate  is  sim¬ 
ply  the  double  consciousness  upon  which  Sir  William  Hamil¬ 
ton  has  built  his  doctrine  of  perception.  Thus  do  both  Mr. 
Mill  and  his  opponent,  though  both  earnest  preachers  of  the 
truth  that  all  knowledge  is  relative,  come  by  different  roads  to 
the  same  conclusion  that  knowledge  is  absolute.  There  is  only 
one  way  of  escape  for  them.  Let  them  admit  the  only  possible 
dualism  of  mind  knowing  and  matter  known,  and  then  there 
emerges  a  knowledge  which  is  relative  and  yet  immediate — the 
knowdedge  after  which  Hamilton  so  strenuously  strove,  though 
he  did  not  quite  attain  to  it. 

But  though  we  cannot  accept  of  the  pure  idealism  presented 
to  us  by  Mr.  Mill,  or  of  the  double  consciousness  taught  by 
Sir  William  Hamilton,  we  must  place  both  disputants  in  the 
front  rank  of  modern  philosophers.  Mr.  Mill’s  ‘  Examination’ 
will  fully  sustain  his  former  great  reputation  as  a  clear  thinker 
and  most  vigorous  reasoner,  but  we  suspect  he  has  showm  him¬ 
self  more  pow'erful  in  pulling  down  than  in  building  up.  While 
he  has  shattered  to  pieces  many  old  opinions,  we  doubt  if  he 
has  himself  built  up  a  system  of  knowledge  which  will  endure. 
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Art.  V. —  The  Albert  Nyanza,  Great  Basin  of  the  Nile,  and 
Explorations  of  the  Nile  Sources.  By  Samuel  AVhite 
Baker,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S.,  and  Gold  Medallist  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society.  AVith  Maps  and  Illustrations.  2  vols. 
8vo.  London :  1866. 

rPHE  reader  will  not  have  travelled  ten  pages  in  the  com- 
pany  of  Mr.  Baker,  before  he  perceives  that  the  last  and 
most  successful  explorer  of  the  sources  of  the  Nile  is  a  far 
more  accomplished  writer  than  any  of  the  gallant  adventurers 
who  have  preceded  him  on  the  rugged  tracks  of  African  dis¬ 
covery.  It  must  be  confessed  that  the  number  of  these  works 
had  somewhat  abated  the  edge  of  the  curiosity  with  which 
they  have  been  received  by  the  public.  To  say  nothing  of 
missionary  travellers  whose  knowledge  of  science  hardly 
enabled  them  to  take  an  observation  and  whose  knowledge  of 
letters  appears  to  be  confined  to  their  own  hymn-books — to  say 
nothing  of  adventurers  who  have  contrived  to  amuse  the  world 
with  a  romance  of  big  baboons  and  cannibals  picked  up  on  the 
shore  of  the  Gaboon  river,  it  is  not  always  that  travellers  of 
the  highest  character  and  merit,  such  as  Captain  Speke  and 
Captain  Grant  undoubtedly  were,  have  combined  the  art  of 
travelling  in  wild  countries  with  the  art  of  relating  wkat  they 
saw  there.  Accordingly  some  of  the  narratives  to  which  we 
refer  have  proved  less  interesting  than  might  have  been  ex¬ 
pected  ;  and  though  the  world  is  very  well  satisfied  to  be 
taken  to  those  sources  of  the  Nile  which  mankind  has  been 
in  search  of  since  the  days  of  Herodotus,  we  may  be  pardoned 
for  wishing  to  arrive  at  our  destination  by  a  shorter  route. 
But  Mr.  Baker  combines  in  so  remarkable  a  degree  all  the 
qualities  of  a  great  traveller,  that  he  has  not  only  made  one  of 
the  most  extraordinary  journeys  ever  recorded  by  civilised 
man,  but  he  has  given  to  his  account  of  it  an  interest  not  to 
be  surpassed  in  the  pages  of  romance.  Yet  the  materials  of 
almost  all  these  African  expeditions  are  identical  to  monotony 
— village  after  village  of  filthy,  brutal,  and  perfidious  savages 
— the  tyranny  of  native  chiefs,  astonished  to  find  a  white  man 
in  their  power — the  frauds  of  cowardly  followers,  ever  ready 
to  abandon  their  master  in  the  hour  of  danger  or  to  plunder  him 
in  the  hour  of  confidence — the  loathsome  and  scanty  fare,  the 
torrid  soil — the  drenching  rains — the  distant  and  unattainable 
object  rendered  valuable  only  by  the  difficulty  of  approaching  it 
— may  be  repeated  to  satiety.  It  must  even  be  acknowledged 
that  the  more  we  know  of  the  interior  of  Africa,  the  less  do 
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we  find  ih  it  to  reward  the  stupendous  efforts  which  have 
been  made  to  amve  there ;  and  even  the  mighty  mystery 
of  the  Nile  loses  something  of  its  attraction  when  we  have 
reached  the  great  basins  which  feed  its  prodigious  stream. 
Mr.  Baker  himself,  at  the  close  of  his  labours,  when  he  found 
himself  once  more,  after  years  of  inconceivable  danger  and 
hardship,  within  reach  of  civilised  man  at  Gondokoro,  appears 
to  have  been  oppressed  by  this  reflection,*  and  he  exclaims, 
with  something  of  that  melancholy  which  attends  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  every  human  achievement, 

‘  We  had  worked  for  years  in  misery,  such  as  I  have  but  faintlj 
described,  to  overcome  the  difficulties  of  this  hitherto  unconquerable 
exploration  ;  we  had  succeeded — and  what  was  the  result  ?  Not 
even  a  letter  from  home  to  welcome  us  if  alive!  As  I  sat  beneath 
a  tree  and  looked  down  upon  the  glorious  Nile  that  flowed  a  few 
yards  beneath  my  feet,  I  pondered  upon  the  value  of  my  toil.  I  had 
traced  the  river  to  its  great  Albert  source,  and  as  the  mighty  stream 
glided  before  me,  the  mystery  that  had  ever  shrouded  its  origin  was 
dissolved.  I  no  longer  looked  upon  its  waters  with  a  feeling  ap¬ 
proaching  to  awe,  for  I  knew  its  home,  and  had  visited  its  cradle. 
Had  I  overrated  the  importance  of  the  discovery  ?  and  had  I  wasted 
some  of  the  best  years  of  my  life  to  obtain  a  shadow  ?  I  recalled 
to  recollection  the  practical  question  of  Common),  the  chief  of 

Latooka _ “  Suppose  you  get  to  the  great  lake,  what  will  you  do 

with  it?  What  will  be  the  good  of  it?  If  you  find  that  the  large 
river  does  flow  from  it,  what  then  ?  ” '  ( Vol.  ii.  p.  298.) 

The  answer  to  this  doubt — the  key  to  this  spell  which  has 
fascinated  so  many  brave  spirits,  and  which  rivets  our  own 
attention  on  these  pages — is  that  it  is  not  the  people  of  Africa 
but  the  representative  of  England,  not  the  savage  brutality 
of  the  tribes  on  the  White  Nile,  but  the  matchless  intrepidity 
of  our  own  countryman,  not  the  most  degraded  offsets  of 
humanity  but  the  latest  pioneer  of  civilisation,  who  bears  with 
him  our  sympathy  and  commands  our  admiration.  The  qua¬ 
lities  which  everywhere  claim  respect,  shine  with  tenfold  lustre 
when  they  are  contrasted  with  everything  that  is  most  op¬ 
posed  to  them.  The  native  of  Central  Africa  is  by  some  mys¬ 
terious  law  of  his  being  sunk  considerably  below  the  higher 
ranks  of  the  brute  creation,  educated  and  domesticated  by 
man.  He  is  alike  unconscious  of  a  purpose  in  life,  of  duty, 
of  affection,  of  God.  The  European  traveller  inflamed  to 
heroism  by  the  resolution  to  succeed  in  a  great  undertaking, 
strong  in  his  faith  in  Providence,  steeled  against  all  hard¬ 
ships,  fearing  nothing,  daring  all  things,  encounters  alone  a 
wilderness  of  savages,  and  moved  by  a  lofty  conception  of  the 
glory  of  a  great  action,  performs  it.  Courage  and  independ- 
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ence  were  never  more  signally  displayed.  A  private  English 
gentleman,  aided  by  no  public  resources,  prompted  by  no 
public  bodies,  starts  in  the  exercise  of  his  own  discretion  to 
attempt  the  solution  of  a  problem  which  had  baffled  ages.  Mr. 
Baker’s  first  incentive  was  the  hope  of  rescuing  Messrs.  Speke 
and  Grant  from  a  perilous  position,  but  as  he  met  them  at  the 
outset  of  his  own  journey,  that  motive  ceased.  With  equal 
manliness  of  spirit  they  instantly  placed  at  his  disposal  the 
results  of  their  own  explorations,  and  urged  him  to  pursue  the 
greater  task  of  perfecting  what  they  had  well  begun.  He  had 
already  devoted  several  years  to  the  hardiest  feats  of  a  great 
hunter  and  a  keen  shot  in  the  jungles  of  Ceylon  and  the  high¬ 
lands  of  Abyssinia,  which  had  nerved  his  frame  and  quickened 
his  eye.  To  these  qualifications  he  added  two  years  of  patient 
preparation  for  his  great  attempt — the  acquisition  of  the  power 
of  scientific  observation  and  the  Arabic  language— the  pur¬ 
chase  and  adaptation  of  all  the  materiel  necessary  for  so 
protracted  a  campaign,  and  the  attempt  to  discipline  a  nu¬ 
merous  band  of  followers.  To  the  plots  and  treachery  of 
these  beings,  who  repeatedly  broke  out  in  open  mutiny,  and 
threatened  him  more  than  once  with  abandonment  and  death, 
he  opposed  an  iron  and  commanding  will,  which  at  last 
moulded  even  these  creatures  to  obey  him.  This  moral  autho¬ 
rity  was  backed  by  a  strength  of  arm  that  never  failed  to 
crush  the  offender  by  a  timely  blow  and  to  punish  every  insult 
and  infraction  of  discipline.  Yet  in  a  land  where  blood  is 
pured  out  like  water,  where  inhuman  tortures  are  ruthlessly 
inflicted  by  the  strong  on  the  weak,  and  where  every  man  ivho 
is  not  a  slave  himself  is  seeking  to  enslave  some  one  else,  Mr. 
Baker  allowed  no  deed  of  violence  to  be  committed  w’hich  he 
could  prevent,  he  rescued  numberless  victims  from  the  lash  of 
their  tormentors,  and  by  a  judicious  and  open-handed  libe¬ 
rality,  he  taught  the  natives  the  unknown  lesson  that  an 
Englishman  is  not  to  be  served  by  slaves,  but  by  the  fidelity 
of  those  whom  he  is  ready  to  reward  for  their  labour.  One 
trait  remains,  and  it  is  the  most  singular  incident  in  this 
remarkable  narrative,  which  gives  to  the  journey  of  ISIr. 
Baker  an  unparalleled  interest.  Through  these  regions  where 
no  white  woman  had  ever  been  seen,  through  these  tribes  Avhere 
woman  is  degraded  by  the  grossest  sensuality  to  be  something 
below  the  beast  of  burden  and  the  household  drudge,  he  was 
accompanied  by  his  wife.  This  lady,  born  of  a  good  Hun¬ 
garian  family  and  married  at, an  early  age  to  the  companion 
of  her  adventurous  life,  possessing,  as  we  infer  from  her  jwr- 
trait,  uncommon  personal  attractions,  and  still  in  the  bloom  of 
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youth,  not  only  shared  with  her  husband  all  the  perils  of  this 
expedition,  but  by  her  quiet  imperturbable  courage,  her  tact 
and  activity,  contributed  most  powerfully  to  its  success.  On  ! 
more  than  one  occasion  she  said  or  did  the  thing  that  con-  I 
quered  the  difficulty.  And,  above  all,  the  presence,  in  the 
midst  of  whole  races  to  whom  the  idea  of  marriage  in  our  sense 
of  the  term  is  unknown,  of  the  one  Wife  of  the  White  Man, 
so  ennobled  this  pair  of  travellers,  and  distinguished  it  so  effec¬ 
tually  from  the  marauding  columns  of  ivory  traders  and  man 
stealers,  that  even  the  savages  of  the  White  Nile  acknowledged 
her  influence; 

To  sum  up  in  one  word  the  cause  of  the  interest  with 
which  this  book  will  be  read  throughout  the  world,  it  consists 
in  the  chivalry  which  pervades  it.  The  breeze  which  bore  the 
crew'  of  the  ‘  Argo  ’  to  the  shores  of  Colchis,  the  spirit 
which  led  the  Crusaders  to  Palestine,  the  passionate  desire  to 
face  and  surmount  unknown  dangers,  and  the  proud  sense  of 
marching  in  purity  and  honour  across  a  world  of  abject 
beings,  to  whom  the  very  sight  of  ci\Tlised  man  was  a  revela¬ 
tion,  pervade  these  volumes.  No  doubt  it  may  be  called  f 
knight-errantry  to  go  in  quest  of  such  hardships  and  dangers. 
But  there  is  little  risk  that  in  any  age  the  example  will  find 
too  many  imitators.  Modem  civilisation  has  not,  however, 
extinguished — perhaps  it  has  not  even  lessened — that  gallant 
spirit.  From  the  midst  of  our  luxuries  and  refinements,  men 
are  not  wanting  who  will  start  to  encounter  any  perils  and  . 
to  perform  any  duty,  just  as  boldly  as  in  harder  and  in  rougher  [ 
times.  But  in  addition  to  the  physical  strength  and  courage  [ 
needed  for  such  exploits,  they  carry  with  them  a  higher  sense  | 
of  the  dignity  of  their  mission,  and  perhaps  they  are  rew'arded 
by  a  keener  enjoyment  of  success.  These  considerations  are 
naturally  suggested  by  Mr.  Baker’s  narrative,  for  he  is  himself 
the  very  type  of  modern  knighthood — chasing  the  elephant  to 
his  lair,  braving  the  savage,  protecting  the  child  and  the 
woman  slave,  enduring  every  vicissitude  of  hunger  and  thirst, 
heat  and  cold,  sickness  and  pain — but  ■withal  retaining  the 
simjdicity  and  unpretending  tone  of  a  man  who  thinks  it 
easier  to  do  these  things  than  to  present  them  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  world.  Well  is  it  for  England  that  there  are  those 
who  go  forth  in  her  name,  unbidden,  to  display  this  strength 
of  character  and  this  nobility  of  purpose.  They  may  appeal 
with  confidence  to  the  respect  and  admiration  of  their  country¬ 
men,  and  in  them  they  have  their  reward.  Yet  w'e  cannot  but 
reflect  with  shame  and  regret  that  if  this  is  the  only  country 
in  the  world  which  sends  forth  men  of  so  much  intrepidity  and 
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independence,  it  is  also  the  only  country  in  Europe  in  wliich 
the  Sovereign  and  the  State  contribute  nothing  to  the  honours 
which  are  justly  due  to  such  exertions. 

Mr.  Baker’s  journey  commenced  in  the  spring  of  1861,  for 
it  was  then  he  proceeded  to  execute  his  long-cherished  design 
of  exploring  the  sources  of  the  Nile;  but  he  had  advanced 
very  little  way  towards  the  great  object  of  his  ambition  before 
he  perceived  that  a  knowledge  of  Arabic  was  indispensable  to 
success.  He  therefore  resolved  to  devote  a  year  to  this  pre¬ 
liminary  acquisition,  and  to  spend  that  time  in  examining  the 
Nile  tributaries  on  the  right  bank  of  the  stream  from  the 
junction  of  the  Atbara  river  to  the  Blue  Nile.  It  is  at  this 
point  that  the  Nile  presents  the  greatest  volume  of  water,  for 
the  Atbara  is  the  last  tributary  which  falls  into  the  great 
stream  at  a  point  not  less  than  eleven  hundred  miles  from  the 
sea.  An  enormous  amount  of  absorption  and  evaporation  of 
course  takes  place  in  the  passage  of  the  stream  tlurough  that 
dry  and  rainless  region,  to  which  the  Nile  alone  contributes 
the  moisture  borne  down  from  the  Highlands  of  Abyssinia  and 
the  great  nursing  lakes  of  the  White  Nile.  This  journey  of 
1861  does  not  form  the  subject  of  the  present  volume,  and 
Mr.  Baker  therefore  dismisses  it  in  a  few  lines ;  though  he 
promises  to  give  us  an  account  of  this  expedition  in  a  future 
publication.  But  we  are  at  once  enabled,  by  the  comimrison 
he  has  made  of  the  two  grand  arms  of  the  river,  to  explain  that 
remarkable  phenomenon  which  so  long  perplexed  mankind — 
we  mean  the  periodical  rising  of  the  Nile,  which  causes  its 
waters  to  attain  their  greatest  height  and  to  inundate  the 
plains  of  Lower  Egypt  in  the  months  of  July  and  August, 
when  all  the  other  streams  of  the  Northern  hemisphere  are  at 
their  lowest  ebb.  The  vast  mass  of  water  which  forms  the 
main  body  of  the  stream,  proceeding  from  the  great  lakes  dis¬ 
covered  by  Captain  Speke  and  Mr.  Baker,  and  knomi  as  the 
White  Nile,  flows  perpetually  onwards  without  any  sensible 
variation.  The  upper  w’aters  of  the  stream  being  extended  in 
immense  lakes  or  marshes  are  but  sliglitly  affected  by  the  rainy 
season.  The  river  has,  in  fact,  no  banks :  there  is  no  water-mark 
on  the  stems  of  trees  or  along  the  shore ;  and  nothing  indicates 
any  important  access  or  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  water. 
The  White  Nile  is  the  continuous  and  perennial  fountain  of 
the  main  stream.  But  the  rivers  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
river  which  were  visited  by  Mr.  Baker  in  1861  are  of  an 
opposite  character.  They  are  the  great  drains  of  the  Abys¬ 
sinian  Highlands — rapid  mountain  streams — perfectly  dry  at 
one  time  of  the  year,  and  swollen  into  enormous  torrente  in 
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the  rainy  season.  Thus  the  Atbara  was  perfectly  dry  when 
first  seen  by  Mr.  Baker — a  mere  sheet  of  glaring  sand — and  it 
remains  in  this  state  for  many  months  in  the  year,  and  for  a 
distance  of  150  miles  from  its  junction  with  the  Nile.  But  the 
rainy  season  commences  in  Abyssinia  in  thp  middle  of  May. 
F  rom  d  line  to  the  middle  of  September  the  storms  are  terrific ; 
every  ravine  becomes  a  raging  torrent ;  the  Atbara  and  the 
Blue  Nile  then  become  huge  rivers  swollen  with  the  entire 
drainage  of  Abyssinia,  which  they  pour  into  the  main  Nile  in 
the  middle  of  June.  The  Nile  itself  is  already  full,  though 
not  fiooded,  at  that  season  of  the  year,  above  Khartoum ;  but 
the  sudden  addition  of  the  waters  brought  down  by  what  we 
may  tenn  these  intermittent  tributaries  at  once  augments  the 
stream  and  causes  the  annual  inundation  in  Lower  Egypt. 
AVere  it  not  for  the  steady  volume  of  the  AV^hite  Nile,  Mr. 
Baker  is  of  opinion  that  the  whole  of  the  Blue  Nile  and  its 
other  tributaries  would  be  absorbed  by  the  Nubian  deserts 
before  they  could  reach  the  25th  degree  of  latitude.  It 
follows,  therefore,  that  although  the  history  of  these  secondary 
streams  explains  the  inundation,  yet  the  head-waters  of  the 
AVhite  Nile  are  the  permanent  sources  of  the  river.  The  ex¬ 
ploration  of  these  sources  is  thus  the  grand  problem  which  has 
now  first  been  solved  by  Mr.  Baker,  following  to  a  certain 
extent  upon  the  track  of  Speke  and  Grant,  and  confirming  by 
actual  observation  the  information  which  they  had  collected 
from  the  native  tribes.* 

After  this  preliminary  ramble  on  the  Atbara  and  the  Blue 
Nile,  which  lasted  about  twelve  months,  Mr.  Baker  descended 


*  It  is  amusing  to  compare  the  delusions  of  Bruce,  who  imagined 
that  he  had  discovered  the  principal  source  of  the  Nile  on  a  spot 
called  Geesh,  which  he  places  in  lat.  11°  and  long.  36°  So'  £.,  and 
at  an  altitude  of  two  miles,  with  the  more  accurate  accounts  of 
later  travellers,  though  Bruce  was  undoubtedly  a  careful  and 
trustworthy  observer.  But  on  the  point  just  mentioned  in  the 
text  Bruce  agrees  with  Mr.  Baker ;  he  says  : — ‘  These  rains  are 
‘  collected  by  the  four  great  rivers  in  Abyssinia  :  all  these  principal, 

‘  and  their  tributary  streams,  would  however  be  absorbed,  nor  be 
‘  able  to  pass  the  burning  deserts,  or  find  their  way  into  Egypt,  were 
‘  it  not  for  the  White  River,  which  rising  in  a  country  of  almost 
‘perpetual  rain,  joins  to  it  a  never-failing  stream  equal  to  the  Nile 
‘  itself.’  (^Bruce's  Travels,  vol.  v.  p.  333.) 

So  too  Captain  Speke  observed  when  he  passed  the  mouth  of  the 
Blue  Nile : — ‘  I  was  never  more  disappointed  than  with  this  river :  if 
‘  the  White  River  was  cut  off  from  it,  its  waters  would  all  be  absorbed 
*  before  they  could  reach  Lower  Egypt.’  {Speke's  Journal,  p.  610.) 
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the  latter  river  to  Khartoum  and  reached  that  spot  (at  which 
the  White  Nile  and  the  Blue  Nile  unite)  on  the  11th  June, 
1862.  Khartoum  is  the  seat  of  government  of  the  Soudan 
provinces.  It  contains  30,000  inhabitants,  and  about  6,000 
Turkish  and  Egyptian  troops  ;  but,  above  all,  it  is  the  prin¬ 
cipal  mart  of  that  rude,  inhuman,  and  brutalising  commerce 
which  is  carried  on  between  the  native  tribes  of  Upper  Nile 
and  the  scum  of  Asia  and  Europe.  The  nature  of  this  trade, 
the  poverty  of  the  country,  the  corruption  of  the  Egyptian 
governors,  and  the  difficulty  of  communication  (for  the  rapids 
of  the  Nile  below  Khartoum  obstruct  navigation  in  that  part 
of  its  course),  are  the  causes  which  have  in  reality  shut  out 
mankind  from  a  knowledge  of  the  interior  of  this  country, 
and  which  still  present  the  most  formidable  barrier  the  tra¬ 
veller  has  to  surmount.  Gum-arabic  and  ivory  are  the  chief 
articles  of  export  from  the  Soudan;  but  this  trade  would 
not  repay  the  Egyptians  for  the  occupation  of  the  country, 
were  it  not  that  above  all  else  the  Soudan  supplies  slaves.  It 
is  this  accursed  traffic  existing  in  its  most  odious  form  which 
constituted  the  chief  difficulty  of  Mr.  Baker’s  journey.  The 
trade  of  the  White  Nile  is  kidnapjnng  and  murder;  yet  it  is 
only  in  some  sort  of  connexion  with  the  traders  who  frequent 
the  country  for  their  owti  nefarious  purposes,  that  it  is  possible 
to  enter  it  at  all.  When  the  traveller  has  so  entered  it,  he 
has  to  encounter  the  incredulity  and  hostility  of  the  natives 
1  who  have  never  seen  any  white  men  except  those  w^o  come 
I  among  them  to  buy  ivory  and  to  steal  women  and  children,  and 
I  he  has  likewise  to  brave  the  jealousy  of  these  traders  who 
i  regard  an  English  traveller  either  as  a  rival  or  as  an  anta¬ 
gonist.  ‘  Every  one  in  Khartoum,’  says  Mr.  Baker,  ‘  with 
‘  the  exception  of  a  few  Europeans,  was  in  favour  of  the 
‘  slave-trade,  and  looked  with  jealous  eyes  upon  a  stranger 
‘  venturing  within  the  precincts  of  their  holy  land — a  land 
‘  sacred  to  slavery  and  to  every  abomination  and  villany  that 
‘  man  can  commit.’  Every  house  in  Khartoum  was  full  of 
■  slaves.  The  Egyjdian  officers  received  a  portion  of  their  j)ay 
in  slaves;  and  they  accordingly  looked  upon  the  exploration 
of  the  White  Nile  by  an  English  traveller  as  a  dangerous  in¬ 
trusion  into  their  own  ])reserves.  Consequently  all  assistance 
was  refused  to  Mr.  Baker — even  boats,  and  his  application  for 
a  military  escort  was  rejected  at  Alexandria.  This  discourage¬ 
ment  only  stimulated  Mr.  Baker’s  resolution,  and  at  his  own 
P  cost  he  engaged  three  vessels  to  ascend  the  Nile  to  Gqndokoro 
[  — he  hired  forty-five  armed  men  for  an  escort,  and  forty  sailors, 

I  besides  his  own  servants — provisions  were  laid  in  for  four 
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months — twentj'-one  donkeys,  four  camels,  and  four  horses, 
were  purchased  and  embarked — and  every  arrangement  Avas 
made  Avhich  could  promote  the  success  and  welfare  of  the  ex¬ 
pedition.  But  alas  for  the  previsions  of  the  ablest  and  most 
careful  of  African  travellers !  He  is  destined  to  see  everything 
which  he  may  have  thought  necessary  to  his  comfort,  to  his 
safety,  and  even  to  his  existence,  fall  aAvay  from  him  in  rapid 
succession ;  until  at  length,  if  it  be  given  him  to  surmount  the 
inconceivable  perils  and  privations  Avhich  lie  concealed  in 
those  frightful  deserts  between  the  starting-point  and  the  goal, 
he  must  renounce  all  that  he  had  once  relied  on  for  assistance 
and  success — all  but  his  OAvn  stout  heart  and  much-enduring 
frame ;  and  he  Anil  return  like  a  shipwrecked  sailor  or  one  of 
the  savages  of  those  AAnlds,  bare  of  everything,  starved,  fever- 
stricken,  half-naked,  Avith  nothing  in  his  hand  but  the  rifle, 
which  has  been  his  chief  means  of  procuring  food  and  of  de¬ 
fence.  So  it  Avas  AA'ith  Mr.  Baker.  Scarcely  had  he  quitted 
Khartoum  on  the  melancholy  voyage  of  forty-five  days  through 
the  marshes  AA-hich  divide  that  place  from  Gondokoro,  Avhen 
he  found  that  one  of  his  vessels  Avould  not  sail  and  broke  her 
yard ;  that  his  only  European  servant,  a  German  carpenter, 
died,  and  his  best  choush  or  native  attendant  AA'as  killed  on 
the  bank  by  a  buffalo.  No  sooner  did  he  land  and  begin  his 
march  than  his  men  mutinied,  betrayed,  and  forsook  him ;  his 
horses  jierished  first,  then  the  camels,  then  the  donkeys ;  the 
difficulties  of  transporting  baggage  being  thus  increased,  much 
of  it  Avas  left  behind ;  and  at  length  the  expedition  Avas  re¬ 
duced  to  no  more  than  thirteen  persons.  The  mutinous  spirit 
of  the  Khartoum  escort  broke  out  already  at  Gondokoro,  for 
the  scoundrels  had  received  five  months’  wages  in  advance, 
that  being  the  custom  of  the  WTiite  Nile,  and  Mr.  Baker  had 
no  control  over  them,  except  that  which  one  European  may 
exact  in  threatening  to  flog  or  shoot  the  most  refractory  of 
nearly  one  hundred  ferocious  natives.  It  soon  became  ap¬ 
parent  to  him  that  his  escort  would  give  him  more  trouble 
than  the  open  hostility  of  the  African  tribes. 

These  untoward  circumstances  were,  however,  largely  com¬ 
pensated  by  the  arrival  of  Speke  and  Grant  at  Gondokoro  on 
the  15th  February,  1863 — only  twelve  days  after  Baker  had 
reached  that  place,  which  was  to  be  the  real  starting  point  of 
his  explorations.  Not  only  did  this  welcome  incident  relieve 
him  from  all  anxiety  on  their  account,  but  the  newly  arrived 
travellers  proceeded  at  once  to  conununicate  to  Mr.  Baker  the 
results  of  their  own  experience,  Avith  written  instructions  and 
a  rough  but  accurate  map  of  the  country,  which  proved  of  the 
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utmost  value  in  enabling  him  to  complete  the  discoveries  they 
had  commenced.  This,  therefore,  may  be  the  most  convenient 
place  to  |M)int  out  with  precision  the  share  in  these  discoveries 
which  belongs  respectively  to  each  of  the  two  expeditions. 
Sj)eke  and  Grant  had  followed  the  course  of  a  river  which 
runs  out  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza  at  the  Bipon  Falls,  till  they 
were  obliged  to  leave  it  at  the  Karuma  Falls  (lat.  2°  17'). 
They  called  this  river  the  Somerset  or  the  Victoria  Nile  ;  and 
they  concluded  that  it  was  in  fact  the  Nile.  But  they  were  in¬ 
formed  by  the  King  of  Unyoro  (Kamrasi)  that  this  river  ran 
westward  for  several  days’  journey  from  the  Karuma  Falls 
until  it  fell  into  another  great  lake,  called  by  the  natives  Luta 
N’zige,  from  the  northern  extremity  of  which  the  Nile  as  a 
navigable  river  flowed  towards  the  North.  This  last-mentioned 
lake  Speke  and  Grant  had  never  seen,  though  they  reported 
the  fact  of  its  existence ;  and  the  question  arose  Avhether  the 
river  discovered  by  them  was  really  that  river  whose  unbroken 
course  descends  from  the  Equator  to  the  Mediterranean,  or 
whether  it  was  only  a  stream  flowing  from  one  lake  to  another. 
This  was  the  point  Mr.  Baker  undertook  to  solve. 

Speke  and  Grant  had  formed  an  erroneous  conception  of 
that  vast  sheet  of  water  which  they  term  in  their  Journal 
‘Little  Luta  Nzige.’  Upon  meeting  Baker  at  Gondokoro, 
Speke  says: — 

‘Of  course  I  told  him  how  disappointed  I  had  been  in  not  getting 
a  sight  of  the  Little  Lake  Nzige.  I  described  how  we  had  seen  the 
Nile  bending  West  where  we  crossed  in  Chopi,  and  then,  after  walk¬ 
ing  down  the  chord  of  an  arc  described  by  the  river,  had  found  it 
again  in  Madi  coming  from  the  West.’  {Speke's  Journal,  p.  604.) 

And  in  another  place  he  adopts  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Murie 
that  ‘  the  Little  Lake  Nzige  must  be  a  great  backwater  to  the 
‘  Nile,  which  the  tvaters  of  the  Nile  must  have  been  occupied 
‘  in  filling  during  my  residence  in  Madi  ’  (p.  611).  These  are 
all  erroneous  conclusions.  The  river  followed  by  Speke  and 
Grant  was  not  in  truth  the  Nile,  but  a  stream  laterally  con¬ 
necting  Lake  Victoria  Nyanza  with  the  second  Lake  Nzige : 
this  second  Lake,  now  called  the  Albert  Nyanza,  though  still 
unexplored,  is  certainly  of  far  greater  extent  than  the  fonner 
sheet  of  water,  and  is  undoubtedly  the  principal  reservoir  of 
the  true  Nile.  Mr.  Baker,  and  not  Captain  Speke,  is  the 
first  European  who  visited  this  lake,  navigated  its  waters,  and 
saw  from  Magungo  its  northern  outlet ;  he  is  therefore  the 
real  discoverer  of  the  source  of  the  Nile.  This  last  discovered 
lake  is  the  sole  reservoir  of  the  main  stream  of  the  Nile,  for 
although  the  river  which  Speke  traced  from  the  Victoria  Lake 
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does  eventually  flow  into  the  Albert  Lake,  it  adds  no  appre¬ 
ciable  quantity  of  water  to  the  vast  expanse  in  which  the  true 
Nile  takes  its  origin.  This  lake  is  fed  by  the  torrents  from 
the  lofty  mountains  which  surround  it,  and  from  the  enormous 
fall  of  rain  within  its  own  basin.  Its  level  is  almost  1000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  Tanganika  Lake  visited  by  Speke 
and  Burton  in  their  first  journey,  if  the  observations  made  by 
those  travellers  are  correct ;  and  as  water  cannot  flow  uphill,  if 
this  fact  be  true,  no  communication  can  exist  between  these 
two  vast  lakes,  and  the  watershed  of  Equatorial  Africa  must 
intervene  between  them.  It  is,  however,  just  to  Mr.  Baker’s 
illustrious  predecessors  to  add  that  although  we  think  his  dis¬ 
covery  has  eclipsed  their’s  in  im|)ortance,  yet  they  were  the 
first  to  obtain  and  hand  over  to  him  the  information  which 
enabled  him  to  direct  his  own  course  to  the  desired  end,  and  if 
they  had  not  been  prevented  by  the  King  of  Unyoro  they 
would  themselves  have  visited  the  Albert  Nyanza. 

The  distance  from  Gondokoro  to  Magungo,  on  the  Albert 
Nyanza  Lake,  near  the  outlet  of  the  Nile,  cannot  be  more  than 
200  miles  in  a  straight  line,  and  if  it  had  been  possible  to  march 
due  southward  from  the  starting  point,  as  Mr.  Baker  originally 
hoped  to  do,  this  expedition  might  have  been  accomplished  in 
as  many  weeks  as  it  took  months.  Like  the  children  of  Israel 
on  their  way  from  Egypt  to  Palestine,  Mr.  Baker  was  destined 
to  consume  a  long  period  of  time,  all  his  resources,  and  very 
nearly  his  life,  in  a  long  circuit  of  deserts  and  mountains 
before  he  touched  u{K>n  his  promised  land. 

The  tribe  of  Africans  in  possession  of  the  territory  imme¬ 
diately  to  the  south  of  Gondokoro  is  the  Bari  tribe.  These 
j)eople,  who  were  formerly  very  friendly,  have  been  hunted  and 
murdered  by  the  Khartoumers,  until  they  resent  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  every  stranger.  They  use  jMjisoned  arrows,  and  are 
now  considered  the  worst  population  of  the  White  Nile. 

‘  The  traders’  people,  in  order  to  terrify  them  into  submission, 
were  in  the  .habit  of  binding  them,  hands  and  feet,  and  carrying 
tliem  to  the  edge  of  a  clitf  about  thirty  feet  high,  a  little  beyond  the 
ruins  of  the  old  mission-house  :  beneath  this  cliff  the  river  boils  in  a 
deep  eddy ;  into  this  watery  grave  the  victims  were  remorselessly  I 
hurled  as  food  for  crocodiles.  It  appeared  that  this  punishment  ^ 
was  dreaded  by  the  natives  more  than  the  bullet  or  rope,  and  it  was 
accordingly  adopted  by  the  trading  parties. 

*  Upon  my  arrival  at  Gondokoro  1  was  looked  upon  by  all  these 
parties  as  a  spy  sent  by  the  British  Government.  ....  Gondokoro  I 
was  a  perfect  hell.  It  is  utterly  ignored  by  the  Egyptian  authorities, 

although  well  known  to  be  a  colony  of  cut-throats . The  camps  i 

were  full  of  slaves,  and  the  Bari  natives  assured  me  that  there  were 
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large  depots  of  slaves  in  the  interior  belonging  to  the  traders  that 
would  be  marched  to  Gondokoro  for  shipment  to  the  Soudan  a  few 
hours  after  my  departure.  I  was  the  great  stutnblingblock  to  the 
trade,  and  my  presence  at  Gondokoro  was  considered  as  an  un¬ 
warrantable  intrusion  upon  a  locality  sacred  to  slavery  and  iniquity.’ 
(Vol.  i.  p.  92.) 

The  question  was  how  to  convey  a  numerous  expedition 
across  this  territory.  Symptoms  of  mutiny  were  already  but 
too  j>erceptible  in  the  escort.  All  Gondokoro  was  interested 
in  preventing  an  European  from  j)enetrating  into  the  interior 
far  enough  to  reveal  the  mysteries  of  the  trade  of  the  White 
Nile;  and  a  conspiracy  w'as  soon  organised  to  defeat  the  ex¬ 
pedition.  In  the  following  page  Mr.  Baker  gives  the  result. 

‘  One  morning  1  had  returned  to  the  tent  after  having,  as  usual, 
inspected  the  transport  animals,  when  I  observed  Mrs.  Baker  looking 
extraordinarily  pale,  and  immediately  upon  my  arrival  she  gave 
orders  for  the  presence  of  the  vakeel  (headman).  There  was  some¬ 
thing  in  her  manner,  so  different  to  her  usual  calm,  that  I  was 
utterly  bewildered  when  I  heard  her  question  the  vakeel,  “  Whether 
the  men  were  willing  to  march  ?  ”  Perfectly  ready  was  the  reply. 

^  Then  order  them  to  strike  the  tent,  and  load  the  animals ;  we  start 
this  moment.”  The  man  appeared  confused,  but  not  more  so  than 
I.  Something  was  evidently  on  foot,  but  what  I  could  not  conjec¬ 
ture.  The  vakeel  wavered,  and  to  my  astouishment  I  heard  the 
accusation  made  against  him,  that,  “  during  the  night,  the  whole  of 
the  escort  had  mutinously  conspired  to  desert  me,  with  my  arms 
and  ammunition  that  were  in  their  hands,  and  to  fire  simultaneously 
at  me  should  I  attempt  to  disarm  them.”  At  first  this  charge  was 
indignantly  denied  until  the  boy  Saat  manfully  stepped  forward,  and 
declared  that  the  conspiracy  was  entered  into  by  the  whole  of  the 
escort,  and  that  both  he  and  Richarn,  knowing  that  mutiny  was 
intended,  had  listened  purposely  to  the  conversation  during  the 
night ;  at  daybreak  the  boy  had  reported  the  fact  to  his  mistress, 
^lutiny,  robbery,  and  murder  were  thus  deliberately  determined. 

‘  I  immediately  ordered  an  angarep  (travelling  bedstead)  to  bo 
placed  outside  the  tent  under  a  large  tree ;  upon  this  I  laid  five 
double-barrelled  guns  loaded  with  buck  shot,  a  revolver,  and  naked 
sabre  as  sharp  as  a  razor.  A  sixth  rifle  1  kept  in  my  hands  while 
I  sat  upon  the  angarep,  with  Richarn  and  Saat  both  with  double- 
barrelled  guns  behind  me.  Formerly  1  had  supplied  each  of  my 
men  with  a  piece  of  mackintosh  waterproof  to  be  tied  over  the  locks 
of  their  guns  during  the  march.  1  now  ordered  the  drum  to  be 
beat,  and  all  the  men  to  form  in  line  in  marching  order,  with  their 
locks  tied  up  in  the  waterproof.  1  requested  Mrs.  Baker  to  stand 
behind  me,  and  to  point  out  any  man  who  should  attempt  to  uncover 
his  locks,  when  I  should  give  the  order  to  lay  down  their  arms. 
The  act  of  uncovering  the  locks  would  prove  his  intention,  in  which 
event  I  intended  to  shoot  him  immediately,  and  take  my  chance 

with  the  rest  of  the  conspirators . 

VOL.  CXXIV.  NO.  CCLIII.  M 
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*  Upon  assembling  in  line  1  ordered  them  immediately  to  lay  down 

their  arms.  This,  with  insolent  looks  of  definnce,  they  refused  to 
da  “Down  with  your  guns  this  moment,”  I  shouted,  “sons  of 
“dogs!”  And  at  the  sharp  click  of  the  locks,  as  1  quickly  cocked 
the  riie  that  I  lield  in  my  hands,  the  cowardly  mutineers  widened 
their  line  and  wavered.  Some  retreated  a  few  paces  to  the  rear; 
others  sat  down,  and  laid  their  guns  on  the  ground ;  while  the 
remainder  slowly  dispersed,  and  sat  in  twos,  or  singly,  under  the 
various  trees  about  eighty  paces  distant.  Taking  advantage  of  their 
indecision,  I  immediately  rose  and  ordered  my  vakeel  and  Richarn 
to  disarm  them  as  they  were  thus  scattered.  Foreseeing  that  the 
time  had  arrived  for  actual  physical  force,  the  cowards  capitulated, 
agreeing  to  give  up  their  arms  and  ammunition  if  I  would  give 
them  their  written  discharge.  I  disarmed  them  immediately,  and 
the  vakeel  haring  written  a  discharge  for  the  fifteen  men  present,  I 
wrote  upon  each  paper  the  word  “  mutineer  ”  above  my  signature. 
None  of  tliem  being  able  to  read,  and  this  being  written  in  English, 
they  unconsciously  carried  the  evidence  of  their  own  guilt,  which 
I  resolved  to  punish  should  I  ever  find  them  on  my  return  to 
Kliarioum . 

*  The  boy  “  Saat”  and  “  Richarn  ”  now  assured  me  that  the  men 
had  intended  to  fire  at  me,  but  that  they  were  frightened  at  seeing 
us  thus  prepared,  but  that  I  must  not  expect  one  man  of  the  Dongo* 
lowas  to  be  any  more  faithful  than  the  Jalyns.  I  ordered  the  vakeel 
to  hunt  up  the  men,  and  to  bring  mo  their  guns,  threatening  that  if 
they  refused  I  would  shoot  any  man  that  1  found  with  one  of  my 
guns  in  his  hands. 

‘  Tliere  was  no  time  for  mild  measures.  I  had  only  Saat  (a  mere 
child),  and  Richarn,  upon  whom  I  could  depend ;  and  1  resolved 
with  them  alone  to  accompany  Mahommed’s  people  to  the  interior, 
and  to  trust  to  good  fortune  ibr  a  chance  of  proceeding.*  (Vol.  L 
pp.  122-5.) 

All,  however,  was  vain ;  the  escort  dispersed ;  and  the  party 
was  reduced  to  a  very  small  band  of  faithful  adherents.  A 
plan  was  formed  to  make  a  dash  through  the  Bari  tribe  on  swift 
dromedaries,  but  it  proved  to  be  impracticable  ;  and  at  length 
nothing  remained  but  to  leave  Gondokoro  on  a  venture,  to 
march  eastward  through  the  mountains  of  EUyria  to  the 
Latooka  country,  and  to  attach  the  small  European  party  by 
force  or  bribery  to  a  band  of  Turkish  traders  who  were  about 
to  march  into  the  interior  in  search  of  ivory,  although  Ibrahim, 
the  chief  of  the  ^ang,  had  previously  refused  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  the  European  travellers.  Nothing  daunted,  how¬ 
ever,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Baker  started  without  a  guide  on  this  most 
unpromising  adventure. 

‘1  immt'diately  ordered  the  tent  to  be  struck,  the  luggage  to  be 
arranged,  the  animals  to  be  collected,  and  everything  to  be  ready 
for  the  march.  Richarn  and  Saat  were  in  high  spirits,  even  my 
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unwilling  men  were  obliged  to  work,  and  by  7  p.m.  we  were  all 
ready.  The  camels  were  too  heavily  loaded,  carrying  about  seven 
hundred  pounus  each.  The  donkeys  were  also  overloaded,  but  there 
was  no  lielp  for  it.  Mrs.  Baker  was  well  mounted  on  my  good  old 
Abyssinian  hunter  “Tetel,”  and  was  carrying  several  leather  bags 
slung  to  the  pommel,  while  I  was  equally  loaded  on  my  horse 
“Filfil in  fact,  we  were  all  carrying  as  much  as  vve  could  stow. 

‘  VVe  had  neither  guide,  nor  interpreter.  >«ot  one  native  was 
procurable,  all  being  under  the  influence  of  the  traders,  who  had 
determined  to  render  our  advance  utterly  impossible  by  preventing 
the  natives  from  assisting  us.  All  had  been  threatened,  and  we, 
perfectly  helple.«s,  commenced  the  desperate  journey  in  darknesj 
about  an  hour  after  sunset. 

Wl»ere  shall  we  go?”  said  the  men,  just  as  the  order  was  given 
to  start.  “Who  can  travel  without  a  guide?  No  one  knows  the 
road.”  The  moon  was  up,  and  the  mountain  of  Belignan  was 
distinctly  visible  about  nine  miles  distant.  Knowing  that  the  route 
lay  on  the  east  side  of  that  mountain,  I  led  the  way,  Mrs.  Baker 
riding  by  my  side,  and  tlie  British  flag  following  close  behind  us  as 
a  guide  for  the  caravan  of  heavily  laden  camels  and  donkeys.  We 
shook  hands  warmly  with  Dr.  Murie,  who  had  come  to  see  os  off, 
and  thus  we  started  on  our  march  in  Central  Africa  on  the  26th  of 
March,  1863.’  (^Vol.  i.  pp.  141-2.) 

'  Nothing  can  be  more  graphic  than  the  narrative  of  that 
forced  march,  which  at  length  brought  the  expedition,  almost  as 
fugitives,  to  Ellyria.  But  they  were  outmarched  by  the  Turkish 
party  of  marauders,  and  it  was  only  by  the  consummate  tact  of 
Mrs.  Baker  and  the  firmness  of  her  husband  that,  at  the  most 
critical  moment,  they  succeeded  in  gaining  over  the  chief  of 
the  Turkish  column,  and  subsequently  proceeded  with  him 
into  the  interior.  The  men  who  had  previously  deserted  Mr. 
Baker’s  camp  joined  a  slave-trading  party  which  was  attacked 
by  the  Latookas  and  destroyed.  This  incident  produced  a 
great  effect  on  the  mind  of  the  natives. 

‘No  quarter  had  been  given  by  the  Latookas;  and  upwards  of 
200  naiives,  who  had  joined  the  slave-hunters  in  the  attack,  had 
also  perished  with  their  allies.  Mahommed  H.-r  had  not  himself 
accompanied  his  |)eople,  both  he  and  B<  Haiti,  my  late  ringleader, 
having  remained  in  camp ;  the  hitter  having,  fortunately  for  him, 
been  disabled  and  placed  hors  de  combat  by  the  example  I  had 
made  during  the  mutiny.  My  men  were  almost  green  with  awe, 
when  I  asked  them  solemnly,  “  Where  were  the  men  who  had 
“deserted  from  me?”  Without  answering  a  word  they  brought 
two  of  my  guns  and  laid  them  at  my  feet.  They  were  covered  with 
clotted  blood  mixed  with  sand,  which  had  hardened  like  cement 
over  the  hicks  and  various  portions  of  the  barrels.  My  guns  were 
all  marked.  A.s  1  looked  at  the  numbers  upon  the  stocks,  I  repeated 
aloud  the  namca  of  the  owners.  “  Are  they  all  dead  ?  ”  1  asked 
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“  All  dead,”  the  men  replied.  “  Food  for  the  vultures  f”  1  asked. 
“  None  of  the  bodies  can  be  recovered,”  faltered  my  vakeel.  “  The 
two  guns  were  brought  from  the  spot  by  some  natives  who  escaped, 
and  who  saw  the  men  fall.  They  are  all  killed.”  “  Better  for 
them  had  they  remained  with  me  and  done  their  duty.  The  hand 
of  God  is  heavy,”  I  replied.  My  men  slunk  away  abashed,  leaving 
the  gory  witne.sscs  of  defeat  and  death  upon  the  ground.  I  called 
Saat  and  ordered  him  to  give  the  two  guns  to  Kicharn  to  clean. 

‘Not  only  my  own  men  but  the  whole  of  Ibrahim’s  party  were  of 
opinion  that  I  had  some  mysterious  connexion  with  the  disaster  that 
had  befallen  my  mutineers.  All  remembered  the  bitterness  of  my 
prophecy,  “  The  vultures  w'ill  pick  their  bones,”  and  this  terrible 
mishap  having  occurred  so  immediately  afterwards  took  a  strong 
hold  upon  their  superstitious  minds.  As  I  passed  through  the  camp 
the  men  would  quietly  exclaim,  “  Wah  lllahi  Hawaga!  ”  (my  God! 
Master.)  To  which  I  simply  replied,  “  Robine  fe !  ”  (there  is  a 
God.)’  From  that  moment  I  observed  an  extraordinary  change  in 
the  manner  of  both  my  people  and  those  of  Ibrahim,  all  of  whom 
now  paid  us  the  greatest  respect.’  (Vol.  i.  p.  222.) 


I 
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Although  these  circumstances  diverted  Mr.  Baker  from  his  | 
straight  course,  and  even  compelled  him  to  make  a  journey  of  ; 
nearly'  fourteen  months  in  a  different  direction,  the  result  was 
not  unfavourable  to  get)graphical  science,  and  it  has  contributed 
some  of  the  most  agreeable  chapters  to  this  book.  Marcli- 
ing  eastward  for  one  hundred  miles  from  (londokoro,  through 
Ellyria,  our  travellers  reached  the  Latooka  country,  a  region  ! 
of  singular  fertility  and  beauty,  abounding  in  game,  and  peo¬ 
pled  by  a  remarkably  fine  race  of  men,  who  are  distinguished 
by  a  peculiar  kind  of  helmet,  composed  of  feathers  and  beads 
intenvoven  Avith  their  hair.  To  perfect  this  elaborate  coiffure 
requires  a  period  of  from  eight  to  ten  years. 

‘The  Latookas  are  a  fine,  frank,  and  w'arlike  race.  Far  from 
being  the  morose  set  of  savages  that  I  had  hitherto  seen,  they  were 
excessively  merry,  and  always  ready  for  either  a  laugh  or  a  fight 
The  town  of  Tarrangoll4  contained  about  three  thousand  houses,  | 
and  was  not  only  surrounded  by  iron-wood  palisades,  but  every 
house  was  individually  fortified  by  a  little  stockaded  courtyard.  ^ 
The  cattle  were  kept  in  large  kraals  in  various  parts  of  the  town, 
and  were  most  carefully  attended  to,  fires  being  lit  every  night  to 
protect  them  from  Hies ;  and  high  platforms,  in  three  tiers,  were 
erected  in  many  places,  upon  which  sentinels  watched  both  day  and 
night  to  give  the  alarm  in  case  of  danger.  The  cattle  are  the  wealth 
of  the  country,  and  so  rich  are  the  Latookas  in  oxen,  that  ten  or 
twelve  thousand  head  are  housed  in  every  large  town ;  thus  the 
natives  are  ever  on  the  watch,  fearing  the  attacks  of  the  adjacent 
tribes. 

‘  The  houses  of  the  Latookas  are  generally  bell-shaped,  while 
others  are  precisely  like  huge  candle-extinguishers,  about  twenty- 
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five  feet  high.  The  roofs  are  neatly  thatched,  at  an  angle  of  about 
75°,  resting  upon  a  circular  wall  about  four  feet  high  ;  thus  the  roof 
forms  a  cap  descending  to  within  two  feet  and  a  half  of  the  ground. 
The  doorway  is  only  two  feet  and  two  inches  high,  thus  an  entrance 
mu<t  be  effected  upon  all-fours.  The  interior  is  remarkably  clean, 
but  dark,  as  the  architects  have  no  idea  of  windows.’  (Vol.  i.  p.  207.) 

Matters  went  smoothly  enough  at  first,  but  ere  long  the 
brutal  Turks  began  to  insult  the  women  of  the  tribe,  and  a 
general  attack  was  threatened,  which  was  only  averted  by  Mr. 
Baker’s  foresight  in  fortifying  his  camp  and  by  his  readiness 
to  defend  it. 

‘It  was  about  9  o’clock,  and  the  stillness  had  become  almost 
painful.  There  was  no  cry  of  a  bird ;  not  even  the  howl  of  a 
hyena :  the  camels  were  sleeping ;  but  every  man  was  wide  awake, 
and  the  sentries  well  on  the  alert.  We  were  almost  listening  at  the 
supernatural  stillness,  if  1  may  so  describe  the  perfect  calm,  when, 
suddenly,  every  one  started  at  the  deep  and  solemn  boom  of  the 
great  war-drum,  or  nogara !  Three  distinct  beats,  at  slow  intervals, 
rang  through  the  apparently  deserted  town,  and  echoed  loudly  from 
the  neighbouring  mountain.  It  was  the  signal !  A  few  minutes 
elapsed,  and  like  a  distant  echo  from  the  north  the  three  mournful 
tones  again  distinctly  sounded.  Was  it  an  echo  ?  Impossible.  Now 
from  the  south,  far  distant,  but  unmistakeable,  the  same  three 
regular  beats  came  booming  through  the  still  night  air.  Again  and 
agun,  from  every  quarter,  spreading  far  and  wide,  the  signal  was 
responded ;  and  the  whole  country  echoed  those  three  solemn  notes 
so  full  of  wjirning.  Once  more  the  great  nogara  of  Tarrangoll4 
sounded  the  original  alarm  within  a  few  hundred  paces  of  our 
quarters.  The  whole  country  was  up. 

‘There  was  no  doubt  about  the  matter.  The  Turks  well  knew 
those  three  notes  were  the  war-signal  of  the  Latookas. 

‘I  immediately  called  Suleiman.  It  was  necessary  to  act  in  unison. 
I  ordered  him  to  beat  the  drum  loudly  for  about  five  minutes  to 
answer  the  nogara.  His  men  were  all  scattered  in  several  small 
inclosures.  I  called  them  all  out  into  the  open  quadrangle ;  in  the 
centre  of  which  I  placed  the  baggage,  and  planted  the  English 
ensign  in  the  middle,  while  the  Turks  fixed  their  flag  within  a  few 
paces.  Posting  sentries  at  each  corner  of  the  square,  I  stationed 
patrols  in  the  principal  street.  In  the  meantime  Mrs.  Baker  had 
laid  out  upon  a  mat  several  hundred  cartridges  of  buck-shot,  powder- 
flasks,  wadding,  and  opened  several  boxes  of  caps,  all  of  which  were 
neatly  arranged  for  a  reserve  of  ammunition  ;  while  a  long  row  of 
first-class  double  guns  and  rifles  lay  in  readiness.  The  boy  Saat 
was  full  of  fight,  and  immediately  strapped  on  his  belt  and  cartouche- 
box,  and  took  his  stand  among  the  men. 

‘  I  ordered  the  men,  in  the  event  of  an  attack,  to  immediately  set 
fire  to  all  the  huts  around  the  quadrangle ;  in  which  case  the  sudden 
rush  of  a  large  body  of  men  would  be  impossible,  and  the  huts  being 
of  straw,  the  town  would  be  quickly  in  a  blaze. 
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*  Everything  was  in  order  to  resist  an  attack  in  five  minutes  from 
the  sounding  ^  tlie  nogara.*  (Vol.  i.  pp.  231-3.) 


These  preparations  had  the  desired  efiTect,  and  Commoro,  the 
Latooka  chief,  seeing  that  the  strangers  were  i)repared  for 
him,  desisted  from  the  threatened  attack.  But  a  nearer  view 
even  of  the  best  of  these  African  tribes  is  not  encouraging  to 
those  who  would  fain  see  in  them  beings  above  the  lowest 
condition  of  humanity. 

*  Although  the  Latookas  were  far  better  than  other  tribes  that  I 
had  met,  they  were  sufficiently  annoying ;  tlicy  gave  me  no  credit 
for  real  good  will,  but  they  attributed  ray  forbearance  to  weakness. 
On  one  occasion  Adda,  one  of  the  chiefs,  came  to  ask  me  to  join  hint 
in  attacking  a  village  to  procure  molotes  (iron  hoes);  he  said,  “Come 
*  along  with  me,  bring  your  men  and  guns,  and  we  will  attack  a 
“  village  near  here,  and  fake  their  molotes  and  cattle ;  you  keep  the 
“cattle,  and  I  will  have  tlie  molotes.”  1  asked  him  whether  the 
village  was  in  an  enemy’s  country  ?  “  Oh  no !  ”  he  replied,  “  it  it 

“close  here;  but  the  people  are  rather  rebellious,  and  it  will  do 
“  them  good  to  kill  a  few,  and  to  take  their  molotes.  If  you  are 
“afraid,  never  mind,  I  will  ask  the  Turks  to  do  it.”  Thus  forbear¬ 
ance  on  my  part  was  supposed  to  be  caused  from  weakness,  and  it 
was  difficult  to  persuade  them  that  it  originated  in  a  feeling  of 
justice.  This  Adda  most  coolly  proposed  that  we  should  plunder 
one  of  his  own  villages  that  was  rather  too  “liberal”  in  its  views. 
Notliing  is  more  heartbreaking  than  to  be  so  thoroughly  misunder¬ 
stood,  and  the  obtuseness  of  the  savages  was  such,  that  1  never  could 
make  them  understand  the  existence  of  good  principle; — their  one 
idea  was  “power,” — force  thiit  could  obtain  all — the  strong  hand 
that  could  wrest  from  tlie  weak.  In  disgust  I  frequently  noted  the 
feelings  of  the  moment  in  my  journal — a  memorandum  from  which 
I  copy  as  illustrative  of  the  time.  “1863,  10th  April,  Latooka:  I 
“wish  the  black  sympathisers  in  England  could  see  Africa’s  inmost 
“  heart  as  I  do,  much  of  their  sympathy  would  subside.  Human 
“  nature  viewed  in  its  crude  state  as  pictured  amongst  African 
“  savages  is  quite  on  a  level  with  that  of  the  brute,  and  not  to  be 
“  compared  with  the  noble  character  of  the  dog.  There  is  neither 
“  gratitude,  pity,  love,  nor  self-denial ;  no  idea  of  duty  ;  no  religion ; 
“but  covetousnes.«,  ingratitude,  selfishness  and  cruelty.  AU  are 
“thieves,  idle,  envious,  and  ready  to  plunder  and  enslave  their 
“weaker  neighbours.”’  (Vol.  i.  pp.  240-2.) 

Although  slavery  and  the  slave  trade  are  the  curses  of 
Africa,  it  deserves  to  be  noted  that  these  abominable  practices 
are  indigenous  to  the  soil  of  Africa,  that  they  have  not  been 
taught  to  the  African  by  the  w'hite  man,  but  have  ever  been 
the  peculiar  characteristic  of  African  tribes.  The  first  act  of  a 
liberated  slave  in  Africa  is  to  procure  a  slave  for  himself.  The 
man  who  had  been  kidnapped  became  a  kidnapper,  and  none  of 
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could  be  brought  to  condemn  the  system  when  they  Iwd 
ceased  themselves  to  suffer  from  it.  On  the  west  shore  iff 
White  Nile  there  are  tribes  even  more  ferocious  than  those  to 
the  east  of  Gondokoro.  One  of  the  traders  described  the 
Makkarikas  as 

‘  Bemarkably  good  people,  but  possessing  a  peculiar  taste  for  dogs 

*  and  human  flesh.  They  accompanied  the  trading  party  in  tlieir 
razsiaa,  and  invariably  ate  the  bodies  of  the  slain.  Tlie  trauen 
eomplained  that  they  were  bad  associates,  as  they  insisted  upon 
killing  and  eating  the  children  which  the  party  wished  to  secure  as 
slaves :  their  custom  was  to  catch  a  child  by  its  ankles,  and  to  dash 
its  head  against  the  ground  ;  thus  killed,  they  opened  the  abdomen, 
extracted  the  stomach  and  intestines,  and  tying  the  two  ankles  to 
the  neck,  they  carried  the  body  by  slinging  it  over  the  shoulder,  and 
thus  returned  to  camp,  where  they  divided  it  by  quartering,  and 
boiled  it  in  a  large  pot.  Another  man  in  my  own  service  had  been 
a  witness  to  a  horrible  act  of  cannibalism  at  Gondokoro. 

‘  The  traders  had  arrived  with  their  ivory  from  the  West,  together 
with  a  great  number  of  slaves  ;  the  porters  who  carried  the  ivory 
being  Makkarikas.  One  of  the  slave  girls  attempted  to  escape,  and 
her  proprietor  immediately  fired  at  her  with  his  musket,  and  she 
fell  wounded ;  tlie  ball  had  struck  her  in  the  side.  Tiie  girl  was 
remarkably  fat,  and  from  the  wound,  a  large  lump  of  yellow  fat 
exuded.  No  sooner  had  she  fallen,  than  the  Makkarikas  rushed 
upon  her  in  a  crowd,  and  seizing  the  fat,  they  tore  it  from  the 
wound  in  handsful,  the  girl  being  still  alive,  while  the  crowd  were 
quarrelling  for  the  disgusting  prize.  Others  killed  her  with  a  lance, 
and  at  once  divided  her  by  cutting  off  the  head,  and  splitting  the 
body  with  their  lances,  used  as  knives,  cutting  longitudinally  from 
between  the  legs  along  the  spine  to  the  neck.’  (Vol.  i.  p.  297.) 

Mr.  Baker’s  performances  in  hunting  the  elephants  which 
abound  in  the  Latooka  valley  are  worthy  of  a  sportsman  who 
had  already  spent  nine  years  of  his  life  in  Ceylon  in  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  the  noblest  and  most  formidable  o£  animals,  and  he 
relates  his  exploits  with  extraordinary  animation.  But  though 
elephant-hunting  is  a  most  exciting  amusement,  we  have  so 
much  ground  to  travel  over,  in  less  known  regions  and  under 
more  ai^uous  circumstances,  that  we  must  leave  the  reader  to 
follow  the  sporting  adventures  of  the  author  in  his  own  pages. 
In  this  respect,  as  in  many  others,  Mr.  Baker’s  narrative 
presents  a  very  favourable  contrast  to  the  missionary  travels 
cS  Dr.  Livingstone,  who  is  totally  insensible  to  the  exploita  of 
the  field,  and  has  the  bad  taste  to  remark  (in  his  second 
journey)  ‘  that  the  proportion  of  “  bom  butchers  ”  in  the 
‘  population  must  be  as  great  as  that  of  public-house  keepers 

*  to  the  population  of  Glasgow.’  Our  sympathies  are  with  the 
sportsman,  who  risks  his  life  in  a  running  contest  with  the 
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fiercest  and  strongest  of  the  brute  creation,  and  subdues  them 
by  the  same  qualities  which  have  given  to  man  the  empire  of 
the  world.  But  the  reverend  doctor  judges  these  things  from 
a  different  point  of  view. 

The  object  of  Mr.  Baker  was  constantly  to  work  round  to 
the  South-west  and  so  regain  the  Nile  valley.  At  length  a 
native  of  the  Obbo  country  arrived  at  Lat<x)ka,  and  under  his 
guidance  the  party  set  out  on  the  2nd  of  May,  1863,  to  cross 
the  chain  of  mountains  which  bounds  the  Latooka  valley. 
The  march  was  long  and  difficult,  but  at  last  the  travellers 
reached  the  Obbo  country,  peopled  by  a  race  of  men  more 
filthy  and  superstitious  than  their  neighbours.  Here,  however, 
they  were  overtaken  by  the  rainy  season :  the  floods  were 
terrific,  the  climate  detestable ;  and  not  being  able  to  proceed 
further  south  at  that  time  as  the  rivers  were  impassable,  it  was 
resolved  to  return  to  Latooka  once  more.  Here  both  Mr. 
Baker’s  horses  died,  besides  several  camels  and  donkeys.  Mrs. 
Baker  was  attacked  by  gastric  fever,  and  the  small-pox  broke 
out  in  the  Turkish  camp.  At  this  place,  however,  Mr. 
Baker  first  got  a  further  clue  to  the  Albert  Nyanza,  from  a 
wandering  native  of  a  southern  tribe  Avho  brought  cowries  from 
a  place  called  ‘  Magungo.’  This  spot  was  described  to  be 
situated  on  a  lake  so  large  that  no  one  knows  its  limits.  Large 
vessels  were  said  to  arrive  there  bringing  cowrie-shells  and 
beads  in  exchange  for  ivory.  On  this  scanty  information  Mr. 
Baker  noted  in  his  Journal — 

‘  ^  His  description  of  distance  places  Magungo  on  about  the  2°  N. 
lat.  The  lake  can  be  no  other  than  the  ‘N’Yanza,’  which,  if  the 
position  of  Magungo  be  correct,  extends  much  farther  north  than 
Speke  had  supposed.  The  ‘white  men’  muet  be  Arab  traden 
who  bring  cowries  from  Zanzibar.  I  shall  take  the  first  opportunity 
to  push  for  Magungo.  1  imagine  that  country  belongs  to  Kamrasi’s 
brother,  as  Wani  says  the  king  has  a  brother  who  is  king  of  a 
powerful  country  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Nile,  but  that  they  are 
ever  at  war  with  each  other.”’  (Vol.  i.  p.  349.) 

This  faint  gleam  of  light  w’as  at  length  converted  into  cer¬ 
tainty  by  his  subsequent  discoveries,  and  in  the  month  of 
March  of  the  following  year  Mr.  Baker  reached  Magungo 
itself  on  the  Albert  Nyanza.  But  ere  this  result  was  accom¬ 
plished  a  weary  way  was  to  be  passed.  The  beasts  of  burden 
had  all  died,  down  to  the  last  donkey ;  their  place  was  supplied 
by  three  oxen  (rejoicing  in  the  names  of  ‘  Beef,’  ‘  Steak,’  and 
‘  Suet  ’),  who  were  trained  to  the  saddle.  The  fevers  inci¬ 
dental  to  the  rainy  season  had  become  continual :  the  travellers 
were  reduced  to  such  a  state  of  weakness  that  to  travel  on  foot 
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was  impossible ;  their  stock  of  quinine  was  exhausted ;  porters 
were  hard  to  be  procured  ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  month  of 
January  1864  that  the  march  could  be  renewed.  In  the 
meantime,  however,  Mr.  Baker  had  acquired  increased  influence 
over  the  people,  by  the  kindness  of  his  wife,  and  by  his  own 
<TOod  sense  and  firmness ;  and  he  at  length  proceeded  with  one 
hundred  followers  from  the  Turkish  party  in  the  direction  of 
Unyoro,  the  kingdom  lying  on  the  east  bank  of  the  great 
lake.  The  services  of  these  men  were  obtained  by  guarantee¬ 
ing  to  their  leader  Ibrahim  10,000  lbs.  of  ivory — a  pledge 
which  was  eventually  redeemed  more  than  threefold.  In  this 
manner,  after  numberless  difficulties  caused  by  the  necessity 
of  crossing  the  territories  of  tribes  at  war  with  each  other,  and 
all  dreading  the  very  name  of  the  great  Kamrasi,  King  of 
Unyoro,  the  expedition  reached  the  Somerset  River,  or  Vic¬ 
toria  White  Xile,  on  the  22nd  of  January,  and  found  them¬ 
selves  on  the  track  of  Speke  and  Grant ;  on  the  following  day 
they  arrived  at  the  Karuma  Falls. 

‘  Our  course  through  the  noble  forest  was  parallel  with  the  river, 
that  roared  beneath  us  on  our  right  in  a  succession  of  rapids  and 
falls  between  high  cliffs  covered  with  groves  of  bananas  and  varieties 
of  palms,  including  the  graceful  wild  date — the  certain  sign  of  either 
marsh  or  river.  The  Victoria  Nile  or  Somerset  River  was  about 
160  yards  wide ;  the  cliffs  on  the  south  side  were  higher  than  those 
upon  the  nortli,  being  about  150  feet  above  the  river.  These  heights 
were  thronged  with  natives,  who  had  collected  from  the  numerous 
villages  that  ornamented  the  cliffs  situated  among  groves  of  plantains ; 

I  they  were  armed  with  spears  and  shields ;  the  population  ran  parallel 
to  our  line  of  march,  shouting  and  gesticulating  as  though  daring  us 
to  cross  the  river. 

‘After  a  most  enjoyable  march  through  the  exciting  scene  of  the 
glorious  river  crashing  over  innumerable  falls — and  in  many  places 
ornamented  with  rocky  islands,  upon  which  were  villages  and 
plantain  groves — we  at  length  approached  the  Karuma  Falls  close 
to  the  village  of  Atada  above  the  ferry.  The  heights  were  crowded 
with  natives,  and  a  canoe  was  sent  across  to  within  parleying  distance 
of  our  side,  as  the  roar  of  the  rapids  prevented  our  voices  from  being 
heard  except  at  a  short  distance.  Bacheeta  now  explained,  that 
“  Speke’s  brother  had  arrived  from  his  country  to  pay  Kamrasi  a 
visit,  and  had  brought  him  valuable  presents.”  .  .  . 

‘I  ordered  all  our  people  to  retire,  and  to  conceal  themselves 
among  the  plantains,  that  the  natives  might  not  be  startled  by  so 
imposing  a  force,  while  Mrs.  Baker  and  I  advanced  alone  to  meet 
Kamrasi’s  people,  who  were  men  of  some  importance.  Upon  landing 
through  the  high  reeds,  they  immediately  recognised  the  similarity 
I  of  my  beard  and  general  complexion  to  that  of  Speke ;  and  their 
welcome  was  at  once  displayed  by  the  most  extravagant  dancing 
|-  and  gesticulating  with  lances  and  shields,  as  though  intending  to 
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•Uack,  rnshing  at  me  vith  the  |»oiAt8  of  their  lances  thrust  close  ti 
mj  face,  and  shouting  and  singing  in  great  excitement.’  (YoL  ii. 
pp.  33-6.) 

Nofc  widiout  difficulty  could  leave  be  obtained  to  ctom  tbs 
liver; 

‘  To  assure  the  people  of  oar  peaceful  intentions,  I  begged  then 
to  take  Mrs.  Baker  and  myself  alone,  and  to  leave  the  armed  psrt^ 
OB  this  side  the  river  until  a  reply  should  be  received  from  Katarsa. 
At  this  suggestion  the  boat  imm^iately  returned  to  the  other  side. 

*  The  day  passed  away,  and  as  the  sun  set  we  perceived  tlie  caw 
again  paddling  across  the  river :  this  time  it  approached  direct,  sai 
the  same  people  landed  that  had  received  the  necklaces  in  the  non- 
ing.  They  said  that  they  had  held  a  conference  with  the  headmas, 
and  that  they  had  agreed  to  receive  my  wife  and  myself,  but  so 
other  person.  I  replied,  that  my  servants  must  accompany  oi,  n 
we  were  quite  as  great  personages  as  Kamrasi,  and  could  not  possibb 
trscvel  without  attendants.  To  this  they  demurred ;  therefore  I 
dropped  the  subject,  and  proposed  to  load  the  canoe  with  aQ 
presents  intended  for  Kamrasi.  There  was  no  objection  to  dm, 
and  I  ordered  Richam,  Saat,  and  Ibrahim  to  get  into  the  canoe  to 
stow  away  the  luggage  as  it  should  be  handed  to  them,  but  on  so 
account  to  leave  the  boat.  I  had  already  prepared  everything  k 
readiness,  and  a  bundle  of  rifles  tied  up  in  a  large  blanket,  and  5i) 
rounds  of  ball  cartridge,  were  unconsciously  received  on  board  a 
presents.  I  had  instructed  Ibrahim  to  accompany  us  as  my  sermit, 
as  he  was  better  than  most  of  the  men  in  the  event  of  a  row ;  sal 
I  had  given  orders,  that  in  case  of  a  preconcerted  signal  being  givss, 
the  whole  force  should  swim  the  river,  supporting  themselves  ssi 
guns  upon  bundles  of  papyrus  rush.  The  men  thought  us  perfos% 
mad,  and  declared  that  we  should  be  murdered  imm^iately  wheam 
the  other  side ;  however,  they  prepared  for  crossing  the  river  in  sse 
of  treachery . 

‘  It  was  quite  dark  when  we  started :  the  canoe  was  formed  of  t 
lai^c  hollow  tree,  capable  of  holding  twenty  people,  and  the  naiini 
paddled  us  across  the  rapid  current  just  below  the  falls.  A  Isqt 
fire  was  biasing  upon  the  opposite  shore,  on  a  level  with  the  riv«, 
t»  guide  us  to  the  landing  place.  Gliding  through  a  narrow  pamqe 
in  the  reeds,  we  touched  the  shore  and  landed  upon  a  slippery  rod 
close  to  the  fire,  amidst  a  crowd  of  people,  who  immediately  strak 
up  a  deafening  welcome  with  horns  and  flageolets,  and  marched  ■ 
up  the  steep  face  of  the  rocky  cliff  through  a  dark  grove  of  bansam. 
Torches  led  the  way,  followed  by  a  long  pile  of  spearmen ;  tbes 
came  the  noisy  band  and  ourselves — I  towing  my  wife  up  tk( 
precipitous  path,  while  my  few  attendant'  followed  behind  with  t 
number  of  natives  who  had  volunteered  to  t..i'ry  the  luggage.’  (YoLa 
n>.  40-2.) 

The  people  of  Unyoro  who  crowded  round  the  strangers  the 
next  moEoing,  and  were  filled  with  amazement  at  the  long  fiv 
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hair  of  that  adventurous  daughter  of  the  North,  who  had  not 
I  feared  to  place  herself  in  their  power,  proved  to  be  a  far  more 
I  civilised  race  than  the  sa>’age8  of  the  Latooka  mountains.  The 
women  were  neatly  dressed  in  short  petticoats  of  bark  doth, 
for  in  the  kingdom  of  Kamrasi  nudity  is  considered  to  be 
shocking  and  indecent.  The  men  are  good  blacksmiths  and 
wire-drawers,  and  they  even  make  a  fine  quality  of  jet  black 
pottery  in  not  inelegant  shapes. 

Although  Kamrasi  is  a  capricious  and  cow'ardly  potentate, 
gnd  caused  himself  to  be  personated  for  some  time  by  one  c£ 
his  brothers  who  assumed  his  name,  he  had  learned  from  Speke 
«nd  Grant  the  solid  advantages  of  receiving  European  travel¬ 
lers.  Throngs  of  natives  arrived  to  carry  Mr.  Baker’s  luggage 
gratis  by  the  King’s  orders,  and  the  caravan  moved  rapidly  on 
through  a  thickly-peopled  and  well-cultivated  country.  The 
\  Great  Lake  was  now  openly  spoken  of,  and  the  natives  all  said 
that  the  Lake  N’zige  is  larger  than  the  Victoria  Nyanza. 
Unfortunately  both  Mrs.  Baker  and  her  husband  here  fell 
dreadfully  ill  from  the  miasmata  of  the  marsh  country  along 
the  river. 

‘  “  Feb.  2d. — Marched  five  miles.  F.  carried  in  a  litter,  very  ill. 
I  fell  ill  likewise.  Halted. 

*“Fe&.  3d. — F.  very  ill.  Carried  her  four  miles  and  halted. 

'**Feb.  4th. — F.  most  seriously  ilL  Started  at  7.30  a.m.  she  being 
earned  in  a  litter  ;  but  I  also  fell  ill  upon  the  road,  and  having  been 
held  on  my  ox  by  two  men  fur  some  time,  I  at  length  fell  in  their 
arms,  and  was  laid  under  a  tree  for  about  fi%'e  hours :  getting  better, 
I  rode  for  two  hours,  course  south.  Mountains  in  view  to  soutii  and 
iDoth-east,  about  ten  miles  distant.  The  country,  forest  interspersed 
with  villages :  the  Somerset  generally  parallel  to  the  route.  There 
are  no  tamarinds  in  tliis  neighbourhood,  nor  any  other  acid  fruit ; 
thus  one  is  sorely  pressed  in  the  hours  of  fever.  One  of  the  black 
women  servants,  Fadeela,  is  djing  of  fever. 

Feb.  5th _ F.  (Mrs.  Baker)  so  ill,  that  even  the  litter  is  too 

■nch  fur  her.  Heaven  help  us  in  this  country !  The  altitude  of 
the  river  level  above  the  sea  at  this  point  is  4,056  feet. 

‘“Feft.  6fh. — F.  slightly  better.  Started  at  7  a.m.  The  country 
the  kame  as  usual.  Halted  at  a  village  after  a  short  march  of  three 
miles  and  a  half.  Here  we  are  detained  for  a  day  while  a  message 
is  sent  to  Kamrasi.  To-morrow,  I  believe,  we  are  to  arrive  at  the 
apital  of  the  tyrant.  He  sent  me  a  message  to-day,  that  the  houses 
he  had  prepared  for  me  had  been  destroyed  by  fire,  and  to  beg  me 
to  wait  until  he  should  have  con'.pleted  others.  The  truth  is,  he  is 
ifraid  of  our  large  party,  and  he  delays  us  in  every  manner  possible, 
in  order  to  receive  daily  reports  of  our  behaviour  on  the  road. 
Lstitode  by  observation  at  this  point,  1°  bV  47"  N.”  ’  (Vol.  ii. 
pp.  57-8.) 
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At  length  on  the  10th  of  February  they  reached  the  capital, 
where  they  were  received  in  a  dismal  swamp,  swarming  with 
mosquitoes,  cut  off  by  the  withdra>val  of  the  canoe,  and  not 
without  apprehensions  of  an  attack  from  the  treacherous  nativea 
The  following  extracts  give  a  brief  but  most  expressive  picture 
of  the  state  of  the  expetoion : — 

‘It  rained  in  torrents,  and  our  hut  became  so  damp  from  the 
absorption  of  the  marsh  soil,  that  my  feet  sank  in  the  muddy  floor. 
1  bad  fever  daily  at  about  3  p.h.  and  lay  perfectly  helpless  for  Are 
or  six  hours,  until  the  attack  passed  off;  this  reduced  me  to  extreme 
weakness.  My  wife  suffered  quite  as  acutely.  It  was  a  position  of 
abject  misery,  which  will  be  better  explained  by  a  few  rough 
extracts  from  my  Journal : — 

‘  “  Feb,  16<A. — All  my  porters  hare  deserted,  having  heard  that 
the  lake  is  so  far  distant ;  I  have  not  one  man  left  to  carry  mj 
luggage.  Should  we  not  be  able  to  cross  the  Asua  river  before  the 
fl(^,  we  shall  be  nailed  for  another  year  to  this  abominable  countrj, 
ill  with  fever,  and  without  medicine,  clothes,  or  supplies. 

‘ Feb.  17th. — Fever  last  night;  rain,  as  usual,  with  mud  ac¬ 
companiment.  One  of  Kamrasi's  headmen,  whose  tongue  I  hare 
loosened  by  presents,  tells  me  that  he  has  been  to  the  lake  in  ten 
days  to  purchase  salt,  and  that  a  man  loaded  with  salt  can  return  ia 
fifteen  days.  God  knows  the  truth!  and  I  am  pressed  for  time, 
while  Kamrasi  delays  me  in  the  most  annoying  manner. 

‘  “  Kamrasi  came  to-day  ;  as  usual,  he  wanted  all  that  I  had,  and 
insisted  upon  a  present  of  my  sword,  watch,  and  compass,  all  of 
which  I  positively  refused.  I  told  him  that  he  had  deceived  me  bj 
saying  that  the  lake  was  so  distant  ns  six  months’  journey,  as  I  knew 
that  it  was  only  ten  days.  He  rudely  answered,  “  Go,  if  you  lib; 
but  don’t  blam>  me  if  you  can’t  get  back  ;  it  is  twenty  days’  march; 
you  may  believe  it  or  not,  as  you  choose.”  To  my  question  as  to 
the  means  of  procuring  porters,  he  gave  no  reply,  except  by  asking 
for  my  sword,  and  for  my  beautiful  little  Fletcher  rifle . 

"■'Feb.  21st. — This  morning  Kamrasi  was  civil  enough  to  allow 
us  to  quit  the  marsh,  the  mosquito-nest  and  fever-bed  where  we  bare 
been  in  durance,  and  we  crossed  to  the  other  side  of  the  Kafoor 
river,  and  quartered  in  M’rooli.  I  went  to  see  him,  and  after  a  long 
consultation,  he  promised  to  send  me  to  the  lake  to-morrow . 

‘  ”  Ibrahim  and  his  men  marched  this  morning  on  their  return  to 
Karuma,  leaving  me  here  with  my  little  party  of  thirteen  men."' 
(Vol.  ii.  p.  67.) 

At  length,  however,  the  day  of  starting  arrived  and  a  guide 
was  procured.  Kamrasi  himself  (or  rather  the  man  who  per¬ 
sonated  him)  came  to  take  leave  of  the  travellers,  or  as  Mr. 
Baker  puts  it,  ‘  to  peel  the  last  skin  from  the  onion,’  he  begging 
for  his  watch  and  his  rifle.  Nor  was  this  all ;  for  the  savage 
ended  by  begging  for  his  wife.  The  scene  must  be  told  in  Mr. 
Baker’s  own  words : — 
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‘  In  our  present  weak  state  another  year  of  Central  Africa  without 
'  quinine  appeared  to  warrant  death ;  it  was  a  race  against  time,  all 
was  untrodden  ground  before  us,  and  the  distance  quite  uncertain. 

I  trembled  for  my  wife,  and  weighed  the  risk  of  another  year  in  this 
horrible  country  sliould  we  lose  the  boats.  With  the  self-sacri6cing 
devotion  that  she  had  shown  in  every  trial,  she  implored  me  not  to 
think  of  any  risks  on  her  account,  but  to  push  forward  and  discover 
the  lake — that  she  had  determined  not  to  return  until  she  had  herself 
reached  the  “  M’wootan  N’zige.” 

‘  I  now  requested  Kamrasi  to  allow  us  to  take  leave,  as  we  had 
not  an  hour  to  lose.  In  the  coolest  manner  he  replied,  “  I  will  send 
you  to  the  lake  and  to  Shooa,  as  I  have  promised ;  but,  you  must 
leave  your  tcife  with  me  !  ” 

‘  At  that  moment  we  were  surrounded  by  a  great  number  of  natives, 
and  my  suspicions  of  treachery  at  having  been  led  across  the  Kafoor 
I  river  appeared  confirmed  by  this  insolent  demand.  If  this  were  to 
^  be  the  end  of  the  expedition  I  resolved  that  it  should  also  be  the 
end  of  Kamrasi,  and,  drawing  my  revolver  quietly,  I  held  it  within 
.  two  feet  of  his  chest,  and  looking  at  him  with  undisguised  con¬ 
tempt,  I  told  him,  that  if  I  touched  the  trigger,  not  all  his  men 
I  could  save  him :  and  that  if  he  dared  to  repeat  the  insult  I  would 
shoot  him  on  the  spot.  At  the  same  time  I  explained  to  him  that 
in  my  country  such  insolence  would  entail  bloodshed,  and  that  I 
looked  upon  him  as  an  ignorant  ox  who  knew  no  better,  and  that 
this  excuse  alone  could  save  him.  My  wife,  naturally  indignant, 
had  risen  from  her  seat,  and  maddened  with  the  excitement  of  the 
moment,  she  made  him  a  little  speech  in  Arabic  (not  a  word  of 
which  he  understood),  with  a  countenance  almost  as  amiable  as  the 
head  of  Medusa.  Altogether  the  mise  en  scene  utterly  astonished 
him ;  the  woman  Bacheeta,  although  savage,  had  appropriated  the 
insult  to  her  mistress,  and  she  also  fearlessly  let  fiy  at  Kamrasi, 

.  translating  as  nearly  as  she  could  the  complimentary  address  that 
“  Medusa”  had  just  delivered. 

'  Whether  this  little  coup  de  theatre  had  so  impressed  Kamrasi 
with  British  female  independence  that  he  wdshed  to  be  off  his 
bargain,  1  cannot  say,  but  with  an  air  of  complete  astonishment,  he 
said,  “  Don’t  bo  angry  I  I  had  no  intention  of  offending  you  by 
asking  for  yqur  wife  ;  I  will  give  you  a  wife,  if  you  want  one,  and 
'  I  thought  you  might  have  no  objection  to  give  me  yours  ;  it  is  my 
custom  to  give  my  visitors  pretty  wives,  and  I  thought  you  might 
exchange.  Don’t  make  a  fuss  alwut  it ;  if  you  don’t  like  it,  there’s 
an  end  of  it ;  I  will  never  mention  it  again.”  This  very  practical 
apology  I  received  very  sternly,  and  merely  insisted  upon  starting. 
He  seemed  rather  confused  at  having  committed  himself,  and  to 
make  amends  he  called  his  people  and  ordered  them  to  carry  our 
loads.  His  men  ordered  a  number  of  women  who  had  assembled 
out  of  curiosity,  to  shoulder  the  luggage  and  to  carry  it  to  the  next 
village  where  they  would  be  relieved.  I  assisted  my  wife  upon  her 
ox,  and  with  a  very  cold  adieu  to  Kamrasi,  I  turned  my  back  most 
gladly  on  M’rooli.’  (Vol.  ii.  p.  77.) 
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In  reality  this  crowning  march  from  M’rooli  to  Vacovia  oa  ■ 
the  banks  of  the  Great  Lake  was  not  necessarily  a  very  long  I 
one.  The  distance  must  be  under  one  hundred  miles.  But  it 
took  Mr.  Baker  eighteen  days,  and  it  was  interrupted  by  an 
accident  of  a  very  alarming  character.  The  track  lay  along 
the  right  bank  of  the  Kafoor  River  to  avoid  the  marshes  on  the 
opposite  shore,  and  it  became  necessary  to  cross  the  stream  to 
regain  the  westerly  course. 

*  The  stream  was  in  the  centre  of  a  marsh,  and  although  deep,  it 
was  so  covered  with  thickly-matted  water-grass  and  other  aquatic 
plants,  that  a  natural  floating-bridge  was  established  by  a  carpet  of 
weeds  about  two  feet  thick:  upon  this  waving  and  unsteady  surface 
the  men  ran  qniekly  across,  sinking  merely  to  the  ankles,  allhougk 
beneath  the  tough  vegetation  there  was  deep  water.  It  was  equa^ 
impossible  to  ride  or  to  be  carried  over  this  treacherous  surface; 
thus  I  led  the  way,  and  begged  Mrs.  Baker  to  follow  roc  on  foot  u 
quickly  as  possible,  precisely  in  my  track.  The  river  was  aboal 
eighty  yards  wide,  and  I  had  scarcely  completed  a  fourth  of  tto  i 
distance  and  looked  back  to  see  if  my  wife  followed  close  to  ne, 
when  I  was  horrified  to  see  her  standing  in  one  spot,  and  sinkiag 
gradually  through  the  weeds,  while  her  face  was  distorted  uto 
perfectly  purple.  Almost  as  scon  as  I  perceived  her,  she  fell, « 
though  shot  dead.  In  an  instant  I  was  by  her  side ;  and  with  tk 
assistance  of  eight  or  ten  of  my  men,  who  were  fortunately  close  li 
me,  I  dragged  her  like  a  corpse  through  the  yielding  vegetatioa, 
and  up  to  our  waists  we  scrambled  across  to  the  other  side,  jut 
keeping  her  head  above  the  water :  to  have  carried  her  would  ban 
been  impossible,  as  we  should  all  have  sunk  together  through  the 
weeds.  I  laid  her  under  a  tree,  and  bathed  her  head  and  face  whk 
water,  as  for  the  moment  I  thought  she  had  fainted ;  but  she  li^ 
perfectly  insensible  as  though  dead,  with  teeth  and  h::nds  firnlj 
clenched,  and  her  eyes  open,  but  fixed.  It  was  a  coup  de  soleiL 

‘  Many  of  the  porters  had  gone  on  ahead  with  the  baggage ;  and 
I  started  off  a  man  in  baste  to  recall  an  angarep  upon  which  to  carry 
her,  and  also  for  a  bag  with  a  change  of  clothes,  as  we  had  dragged 
her  through  the  river.  It  was  in  vain  that  I  rubbed  her  heart,  ' 
and  the  black  women  rubbed  her  feet,  to  endeavotv  to  restore 
animation.  At  length  the  litter  came,  and  after  changing  her 
clothes,  she  was  carried  mournfully  forward  as  a  corpse.  Constantlj 
we  had  to  halt  and  support  her  head,  as  a  painful  rattling  in  the 
throat  betokened  sufiucaiion.  At  length  wo  reached  a  village,  and 
halted  for  the  night. 

*1  laid  her  carefully  in  a  miserable  hut,  and  watched  beside  her. 

I  opened  her  clenclied  teeth  with  a  small  wooden  wedge,  and  inserted 
a  wet  rag,  upon  which  I  dropped  water  to  moisten  her  tongue,  which 
was  dry  as  fur . 

*  There  was  nothing  to  eat  in  this  spot  My  wife  had  never  stirred 
since  she  fell  by  the  coup  de  soieil,  and  merely  respired  about  five 
times  in  a  minute.  It  was  impossible  to  remain ;  the  people  would 
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haT«  starred.  She  was  laid  gentlj  upon  her  litter,  and  we  started 
forward  on  oar  funeral  coarse.  I  was  ill  and  broken-hearted,  and  I 
followed  by  her  side  through  the  long  day’s  march  over  wild  park- 
lands  and  streams,  with  thick  forest  and  deep  marshy  bottoms ;  over 
andalatiog  hills,  and  through  valleys  of  tall  papyrus  rushes,  which, 
gg  ^  brushed  through  them  on  our  melancholy  way,  wavered  over 
the  litter  like  the  black  plumes  of  a  hearse.  We  halted  at  a  village, 
and  again  the  night  was  passed  in  watching.  I  was  wet,  and  coated 
with  mud  from  the  swampy  marsh,  and  shivered  with  ague  ;  but  the 
cold  within  was  greater  than  all.  No  change  had  taken  place ;  she 
bad  never  moved.  I  had  plenty  of  fat,  and  1  made  four  balls  of  about 
bslf  a  pound,  each  of  which  would  burn  for  three  hours.  A  piece  of 
s  broken  water-jar  formed  a  lamp,  several  pieces  of  rag  serving  for 
wicks.  So  in  solitude  the  still  calm  night  passed  away  as  I  sat  by 
her  side  and  watched.  In  the  drawn  and  distorted  features  that  lay 
before  me  1  could  hardly  trace  the  same  face  that  for  years  had  been 
my  comfort  through  all  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  my  path. 
Was  she  to  die?  Was  so  terrible  a  sacrifice  to  be  the  result  of  my 
selfish  exile  ? 

‘Again  the  night  passed  away.  Once  more  the  march.  Though 
weak  and  ill,  and  for  two  nights  without  a  moment’s  sleep,  I  felt  no 
fahgue,  but  mechanically  followed  by  the  side  of  the  litter  as  though 
in  a  dream.  The  same  wild  country  diversified  with  marsh  and 
forest.  Again  we  halted.  The  night  came,  and  1  sat  by  her  side 
in  a  miserable  hut,  with  the  feeble  lamp  flickering  while  she  lay,  as 
in  death.  She  had  never  moved  a  muscle  since  she  fell.  My  people 
slept.  1  was  alone,  and  no  sound  broke  the  stillness  of  the  night. 
The  ears  ached  at  the  utter  silence,  till  the  sudden  wild  cry  of  a 
hyena  made  me  shudder  as  the  horrible  thought  rushed  through  my 
brain,  that,  should  she  be  buried  in  this  lonely  spot,  the  hyena  would 
. . .  disturb  her  rest 

‘The  morning  was  not  far  distant;  it  was  past  four  o’clock.  1 
had  passed  the  night  in  replacing  wet  cloths  upon  her  head  and 
■oiiteniiig  her  lips,  as  she  lay  apparently  lifeless  on  her  litter.  I 
eonld  do  nothing  more;  in  solitude  and  abject  misery  in  that  dark 
hoar,  in  a  country  of  savage  heathens,  thousands  of  miles  away  from 
s  Christian  land,  1  beseeched  an  aid  above  all  human,  trusting  alone 
to  Him. 

‘The  morning  broke  ;  my  lamp  had  just  burnt  out,  and,  cramped 
vilh  the  night’s  watching,  1  rose  from  my  low  seat,  and  seeing  that 
ihe  lay  in  the  same  unaltered  state,  I  went  to  the  door  of  the  hut  to 
hnathe  one  gasp  of  the  fresh  morning  air.  1  was  watching  the  first 
nd  streak  that  heralded  the  rising  sun,  when  I  was  startled  by  the 
*Qrda,  “  Thank  God,”  faintly  uttered  behind  me.  Suddenly  slie  hsul 
suoke  from  her  torpor,  and  with  a  heart  overflowing  I  went  to  her 
bedside.  Her  eyes  were  full  of  madness !  She  spoke,  but  the  brain 
«si  gone! 

‘I  will  not  inflict  a  description  of  the  terrible  trial  of  seven  days 
sf  brain  fever,  with  its  attendant  horrors.  The  rain  poured  in 
tonsnis,  and  day  after  day  we  were  forced  to  travel  for  want  of 
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provisions,  not  being  able  to  remain  in  one  position.  Every  now 
and  then  we  shot  a  few  guinea-fowl,  but  rarely ;  there  was  no  game, 
although  the  country  was  most  favourable.  In  the  forests  we  pro-  | 
cured  wild  honey,  but  the  deserted  villages  eontained  no  supplies,  as 
we  were  on  the  frontier  of  Uganda,  and  M’tese’s  people  had  plundered 
the  district.  For  seven  nights  I  had  not  slept,  and  although  as  weak 
as  a  reed,  I  had  marched  by  the  side  of  her  litter.  Nature  could 
resist  no  longer.  We  reached  a  village  one  evening;  she  had  been 
in  violent  convulsions  successively — it  was  all  but  over.  I  laid  her 
down  on  her  litter  within  a  hut ;  covered  her  with  a  Scotch  plaid, 
and  I  fell  upon  my  mat  insensible,  worn  out  w’ith  sorrow  and  fatigue. 
My  men  put  a  new  handle  to  the  pickaxe  that  evening,  and  sought 
for  a  dry  spot  to  dig  her  grave!’  (Vol.  ii.  pp.  84-9.) 

Yet  even  from  this  paroxysm  of  distress,  this  agony  of  enter¬ 
prise,  the  travellers  rallied.  They  were  within  reach  of  the 
goal  of  all  their  efforts.  The  name  of  the  village  was  Parkinl 
Far  to  the  west  rose  a  range  of  enormous  mountains ;  but  the 
lake,  the  long-sought  lake,  lay  hetxceen  those  mountains  and  the 
expedition.  They  were  within  a  few  hours  of  the  end.  Bj 
starting  early  in  the  morning  they  would  be  able  to  wash  in  Hi 
waters  at  noon. 

‘  That  night  I  hardly  slept.  For  years  I  had  striven  to  reach  the 
“  sources  of  the  Nile.’’  In  my  nightly  dreams  during  that  ardnou# 
voyage  I  had  always  failed,  but  after  so  much  hard  work  and 
perseverance  the  cup  was  at  my  very  lips,  and  I  was  to  drink  at  the 
mysterious  fountain  before  another  sun  should  set — at  that  great 
reservoir  of  Nature  that  ever  since  creation  had  baffled  all  dis¬ 
covery. 

‘  I  had  hoped,  and  prayed,  and  striven  through  all  kinds  of  dii- 
culties,  in  sickness,  starvation,  and  fatigue,  to  reach  that  hidden 
source  ;  and  when  it  had  appeared  impossible,  we  had  both  deter¬ 
mined  to  die  upon  the  road  rather  than  return  defeated.  Was  it 
possible  that  it  w'as  so  near,  and  that  to-morrow  we  could  say, 

“  the  work  is  accomplished  ?  ” 

‘  The  14/A  March. — The  sun  had  not  risen  when  1  was  spurrinj 
my  ox  after  the  guide,  who  having  been  promised  a  double  handfil 
of  beads  on  arrival  at  the  lake,  had  caught  the  enthusiasm  of  tbe 
moment.’  (Vol.  ii.  pp.  93-4.) 

After  a  delay  of  eight  days  at  the  miserable  fishing-village 
of  Vacovia  on  the  lake  (lat.  1°  15'  N.),  two  wretched  boats  or 
rather  canoes  were  jtrocured — mere  single  trees  hollowed  out 
In  these  a  litter  w'as  fitted  up,  and  off  went  the  party  with 
four  rowers,  and  a  few  fowls  and  fishes  on  board,  to  coast  along 
those  unknown  shores.  The  waters  swarmed  with  hippopotaim 
and  crocodiles,  but  to  avoid  delay  Mr.  Baker  repres^  hH 
sporting  propensities  and  left  them  unhurt.  Yet  even  here,  f 
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the  perils  of  the  expedition  only  assumed  new  forms.  After 
the  first  day  the  boatmen  deserted,  the  pilot  disappeared, 
and  a  storm  soon  sprang  up  from  the  south-west  which 
threatened  at  every  instant  to  swamp  these  frail  barks.  The 
breakers  burst  over  the  canoe,  as  it  tore  along  before  the  gale 
with  a  large  Scotch  plaid  for  a  sail ;  everything  was  soaked 
except  the  gunpowder  which  was  in  canisters ;  and  although 
the  distance  to  the  shore  was  not  great,  it  seemed  impossible 
to  reach  it  and  uncertain  whether  they  could  land  on  it,  if 
reached. 

‘  On  the  following  morning  the  lake  was  calm,  and  we  started 
earlj.  The  monotony  of  the  voyage  was  broken  by  the  presence  of 
several  fine  herds  of  elephants,  consisting  entirely  of  bulls.  I  counted 
fourteen  of  these  grand  animals,  all  with  large  tusks,  bathing  to- 
;;ether  in  a  small  shallow  lake  beneath  the  mountains,  having  a 
communication  with  the  main  lake  through  a  sandy  beach :  these 
elephants  were  only  knee  deep,  and  having  been  bathing  they  were 
perfectly  clean,  and  their  colossal  black  forms  and  large  white  tusks 
formed  a  beautiful  picture  in  the  calm  lake  beneath  the  lofty  cliffs. 
It  was  a  scene  in  harmony  with  the  solitude  of  the  Nile  Sources — 
the  wilderness  of  rocks  and  forest,  the  Blue  Mountains  in  the  dis¬ 
tance,  and  the  great  fountain  of  nature  adorned  with  the  mighty 
beasts  of  Africa ;  the  elephants  in  undisturbed  grandeur,  and  bippo- 
])utami  disporting  their  huge  forms  in  the  great  parent  of  the 
Egyptian  river. 

‘I  ordered  the  boatmen  to  run  the  canoe  ashore,  that  we  might 
land  and  enjoy  the  scene.  We  then  discovered  seven  elephants  on 
the  shore  within  about  two  hundred  yards  of  us  in  high  grass,  while 
the  main  herd  of  fourteen  splendid  bulls  bathed  majestically  in  the 
placid  lake,  showering  cold  streams  from  their  trunks  over  their 
backs  and  shoulders.  There  was  no  time  to  lose,  as  every  hour  was 
important :  quitting  the  shore,  we  once  more  paddled  along  the 
coast.’  (Vol.  ii.  p.  123.) 

Thus  they  proceeded  for  tlurteen  days  coasting  the  east  shore 
of  the  lake,  which  gradually  narrowed  to  a  breadth  of  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  miles.  The  banks  were  obstructed  with  an 
immense  growth  of  papyrus  rushes,  so  thick  that  a  man  could 
walk  upon  it :  through  this  they  reached  ‘  Magungo,’  the  spot 
where  the  Somerset  River  falls  into  the  Albert  Lake.  At 
this  point  the  exit  of  the  main  stream  of  the  White  Nile 
in  a  navigable  channel  from  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
lake  was  distinctly  visible,  as  the  natives  had  announced. 
More  perplexing  was  the  appearance  of  the  Somerset  River, 
which  here  arrives  at  the  Great  Lake  in  a  broad  channel  of 
dead  water,  in  singular  contrast  with  the  fine  flowing  stream 
which  rushes  down  the  Ripon  Falls,  the  Karuma  Falls,  and 

VOL.  exxiv.  NO.  CCLIir.  N 
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the  Murchison  Falls.*  To  this  last- mentioned  point,  however, 
Mr.  Baker  ascended  in  his  canoes.  He  there  saw  the  river 
dashing  down  from  a  height  of  120  feet  about  twenty  miles 
above  Magung^  ;  and  from  thence  (the  oxen  having  been  sent 
round  witli  the  guide)  the  party,  exhausted  and  all  but  anni¬ 
hilated  by  fever,  slowly  made  their  way  along  the  left  bank  to 
the  island  of  Patovan.  These  observations  are  important, 
because,  taken  in  conjunction  with  what  Speke  saw  of  the 
up|)cr  course  of  the  river,  which  he  conceived  to  be  the  main 
stream  of  the  Nile  itself,  they  afford  a  comj)lete  survey  of  the 
Somerset  River  from  the  point  at  which  it  leaves  the  Victoria 
Nyanza  to  that  at  which  it  falls  into  the  Albert  Nyanza.  Mr. 
Baker  sometimes  calls  this  river  the  Victoria  Nile,  apparently 
from  a  feeling  of  respect  and  sympathy  for  his  gallant  and  un¬ 
fortunate  precursor  Captain  Speke.  W e  prefer  to  retain  the 
name  Speke  himself  gave  it  of  the  ‘  River  Somerset,’  because 
in  fact  it  is  not  the  Nile  at  all,  but  only  a  stream  uniting  the 
two  great  reservoirs  of  the  main  river.  The  true  Nile  is  the 
river  which  flows  out  of  the  Albert  Nyanza  below  Magungo. 

At  this  stage  of  the  expedition,  though  the  work  was  done, 
the  trials  and  sufferings  of  the  travellers  were  by  no  means 
alleviated.  On  the  contrary,  each  succeeding  month  spent  in  i 
these  pestilential  marshes,  mthout  quinine  and  with  no  better  I- 
remedy  than  now  and  then  a  few  sour  plums,  rendered  the 
attacks  of  fever  more  frequent  and  intense.  Animal  food  wis  [ 
frequently  entirely  wanting,  and  they  had  to  live  for  a  fort¬ 
night  on  wild  spinach,  wild  thyme,  and  wild  honey.  The 
only  prospect  before  them  was  to  be  buried  in  these  wild 
regions,  uncertain  whether  even  the  record  of  their  discoveries 
would  ever  reach  Europe.  Yet  at  this  moment  Kamrasi  ap¬ 
pealed  to  them  to  assist  him  in  war  against  his  enemies,  and 
Mr.  Baker  suddenly  roused  himself,  put  on  a  full-dress  High- 


*  When  Speke  first  saw  the  Victoria  branch  of  the  White  Nile 
rushing  out  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  he  remarked  with  surprise  that 
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land  suit,  with  kilt  and  sporran,  which  by  some  inconceivable 
chance  he  had  still  in  his  portmanteau,  and  suddenly  appeared 
to  the  eyes  of  the  astonished  natives  in  the  heroic  garb  of  a 
Scottish  chief.  Matters  again  improved  after  their  return  to 
Kisoona  in  Kamrasi’s  country,  but  when  at  length  the  ex¬ 
pected  war  broke  out  between  that  monarch  and  his  neigh- 
Murs,  Mr.  Baker  terminated  the  contest  by  his  diplomacy 
rather  than  by  his  valour — hoisted  the  British  flag,  informed 
the  invaders  that  the  country  was  under  his  protection,  and 
that  an  attack  on  it  by  the  neighbouring  tribes  would  be 
visited  with  condign  punishment  by  the  Turkish  authorities 
at  Khartoum.  By  this  time,  however,  all  chance  of  meeting 
the  annual  fleet  of  boats  at  Gondokoro  was  at  an  end,  and  the 
party  therefore  resigned  themselves  to  stay  several  months  in 
their  quarters  and  assist  the  King  by  their  advice  in  his  re¬ 
sistance  to  his  enemies.  At  length  on  the  20tb  September, 
a  messenger  returned  from  Gondokoro  with  reinforcements, 
and  in  November,  after  a  residence  of  ten  months  in  this 
wretched  country,  the  party  once  more  crossed  the  Karuma 
Falls,  taking  with  them  so  large  a  quantity  of  ivory  that  it 
required  700  porters  to  carry  it.  This  was  the  promised  re¬ 
compense  to  the  Turkish  escort,  which  alone  secured  their 
fidelity,  and  enabled  Mr.  Baker  to  eflfect  his  return.  The 
Bari  country  was  yet  to  be  crossed,  and  it  was  not  crossed 
without  a  fight,  but  in  this  contest,  which  Mr.  Baker  describes 
as  perfect  child’s  play,  he  disdained  to  fire  a  shot ;  one  or  two 
Baris  were  killed,  but  the  expedition  proceeded  unhurt.  Like 
the  spells  of  enchantment  which  the  malignant  powers  in  John 
Bunyan’s  immortal  tale  throw  across  the  path  of  Christian  in 
his  pilgrimage  of  Faith,  each  successive  attack  decreases  in 
power  as  we  approach  the  close  of  this  great  initiation,  until 
perils  which  to  ordinary  travellers  might  appear  suflSciently 
lormidable,  pass  comparatively  unheeded.  At  Gondokoro  no 
boats  could  be  found  at  that  season  except  the  ‘  diahbech  ’ 
which  had  been  engaged  for  the  ivory,  and  on  this  vessel  the 
^igue  had  broken  out  on  her  voyage  up  from  Khartoum. 
This  boat,  however,  Mr.  Baker  engaged  for  the  homeward 
voyage.  The  fumigations  he  ordered  did  not  dispel  the  in- 
fe^on ;  the  men  were  seized  with  bleeding  of  the  nose,  which 
was  the  first  symptom  of  this  terrible  malady ;  and  poor  Saat, 

»  Christian  negro  boy  of  fifteen  who  had  served  throughout 
4e  expedition  with  uncommon  courage  and  fidelity,  died  of  the 
,  fisorder  three  days  before  the  boat  reached  Khartoum.  The 
)  idiole  story  of  Saat  is  most  touching,  and  may  wdl  warrant  a 
I  hope  that  even  among  the  debased  and  forsaken  children  of 
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Africa,  there  is  here  and  there  a  being  with  a  heart  and  head 
not  unworthy  of  a  nobler  position  in  tbe  scale  of  humanity. 
Two  more  weary  months  were  spent  at  Khartoum,  and  when 
the  voyage  could  be  resumed,  it  all  but  terminated  fatally  at 
the  passage  of  the  Cataracts.  As  it  is  Mr.  Baker’s  last  trial, 
he  shall  relate  it  himself. 

‘Many  skeletons  of  wrecked  vessels  lay  upon  the  rocks  in  varions 
places :  as  we  were  flying  along  in  full  sail  before  a  heavy  gale 
of  wind,  descending  a  cataract,  we  struck  upon  a  sandbank,  fortu* 
nately  not  upon  a  rock,  or  we  should  have  gone  to  pieces  like  a 
glass  bottle.  The  tremendous  force  of  the  stream,  running  at  the 
rate  of  about  ten  or  twelve  miles  per  hour,  immediately  drove  the 
vessel  broadside  upon  the  bank.  About  sixty  yards  below  us  was  a 
ridge  of  rocks,  upon  which  it  appeared  certain  that  we  must  be 
driven  should  we  quit  the  bank  upon  which  we  were  stranded.  The 
reis  and  crew,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  lost  their  heads.  1  emptied  a 
large  waterproof  portmanteau,  and  tied  it  together  with  ropes,  so  as 
to  form  a  life-buoy  for  my  wife  and  Richarn,  neither  of  whom  could 
swim :  the  maps,  journals,  and  observations,  I  packed  in  an  iron 
box,  which  1  fastened  with  a  tow  line  to  the  portmanteau.  It 
appeared  that  we  were  to  wind  up  the  expedition  with  shipwreck, 
and  thus  lose  my  entire  collection  of  hunting  spoils.  Having  com¬ 
pleted  the  preparations  for  escape,  I  took  command  of  the  vessel,  and 
silenced  the  chattering  crew. 

‘  My  first  order  was  to  lay  out  an  anchor  up  stream.  This  wu 
done :  the  water  was  shallow',  and  the  great  weight  of  the  anchor, 
carried  on  the  shoulders  of  two  men,  enabled  them  to  resist  th« 
current,  and  to  wade  hip-deep  about  forty  yards  up  the  stream  upon 
the  sand-bank. 

‘  Thus  secured,  I  ordered  the  crew  to  haul  upon  the  cable.  The 
great  force  of  the  current  bearing  upon  the  broadside  of  the  vessel, 
while  her  head  was  anchored  up  stream,  bore  her  gradually  round. 
All  hands  were  now  employed  in  clearing  away  the  sand,  and 
deepening  a  passage  :  loosening  the  sand  with  their  hands  and  feet, 
the  powerful  rapids  carried  it  away.  For  five  hours  we  remained 
in  this  position,  the  boat  cracking  and  half  filled  with  water:  how¬ 
ever,  we  stopped  the  leak  caused  by  the  strain  upon  her  timbers, 
and  having,  after  much  labour,  cleared  a  channel  in  the  narrow 
sand-bank,  the  moment  arrived  to  slip  the  cable,  hoist  the  sail,  and 
trust  to  the  heavy  gale  of  wind  from  the  west  to  clear  the  rocks,  that 
lay  within  a  few  yards  of  us  to  the  north.  “  Let  go !  ”  and,  all  being 
prepared,  the  sail  was  loosened,  and  filling  in  the  strong  gale  with  a 
loud  report,  the  head  of  the  vessel  swung  round  with  the  force  of 
wind  and  stream.  Away  we  flew ! — for  an  instant  we  grated  on 
some  hard  substance :  we  stood  upon  the  deck,  watching  the  rocks 
exactly  before  us,  with  the  rapids  roaring  loudly  around  our  boat  as 
she  rushed  upon  what  looked  like  certain  destruction.  Another 
moment,  and  we  passed  within  a  few  inches  of  the  rocks  within  the 
boiling  surf.  Hurrah,  we  are  all  right!  We  swept  by  the  danger, 
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and  flew  along  the  rapids,  hurrying  towards  old  England.’  (Vol.  ii. 

I  p.  346.) 

At  Berber,  the  mouth  of  the  Atbara,  the  party  quitted  the 
Nile,  crossed  the  desert  to  Souakim  over  the  Red  Sea,  where 
I  they  found  a  steamer  to  convey  them  to  Suez. 

I  The  results  of  Mr.  Baker’s  expedition  to  geographical  science 
can  scarcely  be  rated  too  highly,  for  he  has  rendered  clear  and 
certain  what  before  was  doubtful  and  inaccurate.  Others  in- 
I  deed — as  is  the  case  in  all  human  discoveries — had  previously 

*  contributed  to  the  achievement  of  exploring  the  Nile  sources, 

and  Mr.  Baker  has  studiously  abstained  from  saying  one 
word  to  detract  from  their  merit.  But  he  has  had  the  good 
I  fortune  to  complete  the  work,  and  he  describes  it  in  the 
following  lines — 

‘  The  Nile,  cleared  of  its  mystery,  resolves  itself  into  comparative 
simplicity.  The  actual  basin  of  the  Nile  is  included  between  about 
the  22°  and  39°  East  longitude,  and  from  3°  South  to  18°  North 
latitude.  The  drainage  of  that  vast  area  is  monopolized  by  the 
Egyptian  river.  The  Victoria  and  Albert  Lakes,  the  two  great 
equatorial  reservoirs,  are  the  recipients  of  all  affluents  south  of  the 
equator  ;  the  Albert  Lake  being  the  grand  reservoir  in  which  arc 
concentrated  the  entire  waters  from  the  south,  in  addition  to  tribu¬ 
taries  from  the  Blue  Mountains,  from  the  north  of  the  equator.  The 
Albert  N’yanza  is  the  great  ba.sin  of  the  Nile ;  the  distinction 
between  that  and  the  Victoria  N’yanza  is,  that  the  Victoria  is  a 
reservoir  receiving  the  eastern  affluents,  and  it  becomes  a  starting 
point  or  the  most  elevated  source  at  the  point  Avhere  the  river  issues 
from  it  at  the  Ripon  Falls  :  the  Albert  is  a  reservoir  not  only  receiving 
the  western  and  southern  affluents  direct  from  the  Blue  Mountains, 
but  it  also  receives  the  supply  from  the  Victoria  and  from  the  entire 
equatorial  Nile  basin.  The  Nile,  as  it  issues  from  the  Albert 
N’yanza,  is  the  entire  Nile  ;  prior  to  its  birth  from  the  Albert  Lake 
it  is  not  the  entire  Nile.  A  glance  at  the  map  will  at  once  exemplify 
the  relative  value  of  the  two  great  lakes.  The  Victoria  gathers  all 
the  waters  on  the  eastern  side  and  sheds  them  into  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  Albert :  while  the  latter,  from  its  character  and 
position,  is  the  direct  channel  of  the  Nile  that  receives  all  waters 
that  belong  to  the  equatorial  Nile  basin.  Thus  the  Victoria  is  the 
first  source ;  but  from  the  Albert  the  river  issues  at  once  as  the  great 
I  White  Nile. 

‘  It  is  not  my  intention  to  claim  a  higher  value  for  my  discovery 

I  than  is  justly  due,  neither  would  I  diminish  in  any  way  the  lustre  of 
the  achievements  of  Speke  and  Grant ;  it  has  ever  been  my  object 
to  confirm  and  support  their  discoveries,  and  to  add  my  voice  to  the 
chorus  of  praise  that  they  have  so  justly  merited.  A  great  geo¬ 
graphical  fact  has  through  our  joint  labours  been  most  thoroughly 
established  by  the  discovery  of  the  Sources  of  the  Nile.  I  lay 
<  down  upon  the  map  exactly  what  I  saw,  and  what  1  gathered  from 
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information  afforded  by  the  natives  most  carefully  examined.’  (YoL  il 
pp.  304-6.) 

Some  future  traveller  may  carry  these  researches  yet  further 
by  navigating  the  waters  of  the  Albert  Nyanza  and  surveying 
ite  shores.  It  still  remains  to  be  ascertained  whether  that  vast 
expanse  of  water,  which  must  extend  200  or  300  miles  to  the 
south  of  the  equator,  is  supplied  solely  by  the  rains  and  torrents 
of  its  own  mountainous  basin.  But  the  discoveries  of  Living¬ 
stone,  Burton  and  Speke,  Speke  and  Grant,  and  Baker,  have 
all  concurred  to  demonstrate  the  truth  of  Sir  Roderick  Mur¬ 
chison’s  sagacious  theory,  that  the  central  portion  of  Africa 
consists  of  a  great  plateau  intersected  by  huge  lakes  and 
marshes.  The  drainage  from  this  vast  plateau  ^Is  down  the 
southern  water-shed  to  the  Tanganika  Lake,  to  the  north¬ 
west  towards  the  Niger  and  Lake  Tchad ;  and  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  Lakes  are  the  first  of  the  system  of  African  equa¬ 
torial  lakes  which  supply  the  stream  of  the  Nile. 

None  of  the  results  of  Mr.  Baker’s  exploration  are  moce 
remarkable  than  the  decisive  confirmation  he  has  given  to  fia 
theory  propounded  by  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  in  1852 — more 
than  ten  years  before  any  European  had  reached  this  region— 
as  to  the  geological  conformation  of  Equatorial  Africa.  No 
portion  of  the  globe  bears  such  undoubted  marks  of  the  highest 
antiquity.  All  the  rocks  are  primitive.  This  vast  platesu, 
4,000  feet  above  the  sea,  has  never  been  submerged,  nor  does 
it  appear  to  have  undergone  any  changes  either  by  volcanic  or 
by  aqueous  action.  And  it  is  probable  that  the  animals  sad 
races  of  man  inhabiting  this  region  are  as  old  as  any  upon  the 
earth.  This  fact  is  one  of  the  most  curious  and  importast 
additions  made  in  our  time  to  g^logical  science;  and  in  his 
Anniversary  Address  to  the  Royal  Geographical  Sodety, 
delivered  on  the  28th  of  May  of  the  present  year.  Sir  Roderid 
again  referred  to  the  subject  in  the  following  terms: — 

*On  former  occasions  1  have  directed  your  special  attention  to  the 
striking  phenomenon  of  the  long  system  of  water-basins,  lakes,  sad 
rivers  flowing  therefrom  which  prevails  in  the  elevated  plateau* 
ground  of  Central  Africa.  Many  of  these  bodies  of  water  lie,  so  far 
as  we  know,  in  shallow  depressions,  the  edges  of  which  extend  into 
marshy  lands.  Now,  the  Albert  Nyanza  of  Baker  is  a  striking  con¬ 
trast  to  all  snch  lakes ;  for  this  enormous  body  of  water,  estimated 
to  be  ahont  as  long  as  Scotland,  is  a  deep  excavation  in  hard  granitk 
and  other  crystalline  rocks.  Looking  to  the  simplicity  and  antiqoi^ 
of  the  geological  structure  of  Central  Africa,  it  is  this  result  of  the 
exploration  of  Mr.  Baker,  or  this  profound  excavation  in  hard  rode, 
which  has  most  interested  me,  and  must,  I  am  sure,  interest  all  vnj 
brother  geologists  as  well  as  physical  geographers.  For,  if  thii 
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great  depression  in  hard  rocks  be  not  due,  as  I  think,  either  to  origi¬ 
nal  conformation  or  to  some  of  the  great  movements  to  which  those 
rocks  may  have  been  subjected,  how  else  are  we  to  account  for  its 
existence  ?  I  have  previously  shown,  from  the  absence  of  all  marine 
deposits  of  tertiary  and  detrital  age,  that  Central  Africa  has  not 
been  submerged  in  any  of  those  geological  periods  during  which  we 
have  such  visible  and  clear  proofs  of  great  subsidences,  elevations, 
and  denudations  in  other  quarters  of  the  globe.  Hence  we  cannot 
look  to  the  sea  as  a  denuding  power  in  Central  Africa.  Still  more 
impossible  is  it  to  seek  in  the  existence  of  former  glaciers  an  exea- 
vative  power ;  for  here,  under  the  equator,  not  only  can  no  such 
phenomena  ever  have  occurred,  but  even  if  the  application  of  such  a 
theory  were  possible  it  would  be  set  aside  by  the  fact  of  the  entire 
absence  in  Central  Africa  of  any  of  those  moraines  or  transported 
debris  which  are  the  invariable  accompaniments  of  glaciers,  or  the 
erratic  blocks  transported  by  former  icebergs. 

‘Tbe  discoveries,  therefore,  of  Mr.  Baker,  which  show  that  the  deep 
and  vast  lake  of  Albert  Nyanza  lies  in  a  hollow  subtended  by  hills 
and  mountains  of  hornblendic  gneiss,  quartz,  and  porphyry,  is  an 
admirable  datum  for  geologists  to  rely  upon,  who,  whether  looking  to 
the  physical  geography  and  outlines  of  Central  Africa,  or  to  its  ex¬ 
tremely  simple  geological  structure,  are  fairly  enabled  to  refer  this 
great  variation  of  outline  either  to  the  original  devious  evolutions  of 
great  masses  of  igneous  and  molten  matters,  or  to  some  great  ancient 
movements  of  dislocation.  In  short.  Central  Africa  presents  no 
existing  natural  agent  which,  if  it  operated  for  millions  of  years, 
could  have  excavated  the  hollow  in  which  the  great  Albert  Nyanza 
lies.’ 

The  results  of  Mr.  Baker’s  expedition  to  ethnography,  the 
interests  of  trade,  and  the  prospects  of  civilisation  are  less 
satisfactory  than  those  we  have  just  indicated,  but  they  are  not 
without  importance.  He  found  that  the  African  tribes  in  the 
vicinity  of  Gondoroko,  the  Latookas  and  Obbos  to  the  east, 
the  Bari  and  the  Madi  to  the  south  on  the  hanks  of  the  Nile, 
and  the  reported  cannibals  to  the  west,  are  even  more  uncivi¬ 
lised,  degraded,  and  ferocious  than  the  natives  of  the  countries 
visited  by  Livingstone  and  by  Speke.  Their  country  is  so 
poor  that  the  inhabitants  have  nothing  to  offer  in  exchange  for 
the  productions  of  Europe  but  ivory  and  slaves,  apd  the  whole 
value  of  the  ivory  brought  down  to  Khartoum  in  d  year  hardly 
exceeds  40,000i.  But  the  slave-trade  of  the  White  Nile  is 
the  true  barrier  against  all  commerce  and  all  improvement. 
As  long  as  that  abomination  exists,  every  stranger  who  sets 
foot  in  the  country  carries  with  him  war,  havoc,  fear,  and 
hatred.  Yet,  Mr.  Baker  argues,  nothing  would  be  easier  than 
to  suppress  this  infamous  traffic,  if  the  European  Powers  were 
m  earnest,  and  if  the  Egyptian  Government  were  compelled 
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to  exert  its  power  for  that  purpose.  The  slave-trade  of  the 
Western  Coast,  with  all  its  horrors,  was  less  detestable,  for  it 
had  for  its  principal  object  the  supply  of  labour  to  the  Western 
hemisphere,  where  the  African  race,  in  spite  of  all  its  suf. 
ferings,  has  risen  to  a  point  of  civilisation  still  unknown  in  its 
native  swamps  and  deserts.  But  the  slave-trade  of  the  White 
Nile  is  mainly  carried  on  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  women  and 
children  for  the  basest  purjwses  to  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  the  East. 
At  the  battues  of  the  slave-dealers,  when  a  village  is  attacked, 
the  men  are  shot  down  like  game,  the  women  and  children  are 
kidnapped  and  driven  off.  But  as  the  gangs  of  these  unfor¬ 
tunate  victims  of  cupidity  and  lust  must  all  pass  down  the 
river,  the  whole  traffic  might  be  paralysed  by  preventing  the 
departure  of  vessels  from  Khartoum  for  the  south  except 
under  licence  from  the  Government ;  by  placing  military  posts 
at  Gondokoro,  and  by  establishing  two  steam  cruisers  on  the 
river.  Seven  days’  march  south  of  Gondokoro,  the  Nile  ag^ 
becomes  navigable,  and  vessels  might  ascend  direct  from  that 
point  to  the  Albert  Lake,  where  they  w'ould  at  once  com¬ 
mand  the  trade  of  the  whole  extent  of  its  coasts  and  complete 
the  exploration  of  its  shores.  The  tribes  on  the  banks  of  the 
White  Nile,  though  barbarous  and  formidable  to  a  single  tra¬ 
veller,  have  no  power  to  opjiose  measures  taken  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  by  the  Egyptian  Government ;  and  indeed  their  hostility 
would  be  disanned  as  soon  as  they  found  that  the  object  of  the 
stranger  was  not  to  bum  villages  and  steal  women,  but  to 
give  them  a  better  price  for  their  ivory  and  to  supply  them 
with  cloths  and  beads  from  Europe. 

These  are  the  practical  suggestions  with  which  Mr.  Baker 
concludes  his  b<K)k,  and  we  doubt  not  that  they  will  one  day 
be  acted  upon  by  those  who  may  have  the  courage  and  enthu¬ 
siasm  to  follow  him  in  his  adventurous  path.  Meanwhile  we  are 
indebted  to  Mr.  Baker  himself  for  one  of  the  most  agreeable 
contributions  to  the  geographical  literature  of  the  present  day. 
He  has  conferred  additional  lustre  on  English  discovery,  which 
had  already  contributed  so  largely  in  the  present  century  to  a 
more  complete  knowledge  of  the  habited  and  uninhabitable 
portions  of  the  globe.  He  has  approached  nearer  than  any 
living  man  to  the  solution  of  that  great  mystery  of  the  Nile, 
which  has  been  the  wonder  of  ages.  He  has  accomplished 
these  great  objects  by  his  own  sole  resources,  alone  and  un- 
^ompanied  by  any  European,  except  that  intrepid  lady  who 
is  the  worthy  mate  of  such  a  husband ;  and  the  record  of  his 
travels  will  be  read  with  interest  wherever  the  English  language 
is  spoken. 
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Art.  VI. — 1.  Report  of  the  Assistant- Secretary  to  the  Navy 

on  the  Attempt  to  relieve  Fort  Sumter  in  1861.  New  York  : 

1865. 

2.  Reports  of  the  Secretary  for  the  Navy,  with  Appendices. 

Washington :  1861-5. 

3.  Diary  of  the  War  for  Separation.  Vicksburg  :  1862. 

4.  Reports  on  the  Fall  of  New  Orleans  presented  to  the  Con¬ 
federate  Conyress.  Richmond:  1862. 

‘  overcome  the  dangers  springing  from  so  formidable  an 
‘  insurrection,  three  results  must  be  obtained.  The  shores 
‘  of  the  Seceding  States  must  be  effectively  blockaded ;  the 
‘  course  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  whole  water-system 
‘  of  the  West  must  be  mastered ;  finally,  the  rebellious 
‘  Government  must  be  driven  from  Richmond,  its  chosen 
‘  capital.’  Such  were  the  broad  outlines  (as  traced  by  the 
Prince  de  Joinville’s  clear  pen)  of  the  great  task  which  lay 
before  the  forces  of  the  Union  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
five  years  ago.  Plainly  as  he  pointed  out  in  his  ‘  Campagnc 
‘  du  Potomac’  the  inherent  weakness  of  the  Federal  mili¬ 
tary  system,  and  the  manifold  imperfections  of  the  volunteer 
armies  which  it  placed  in  the  field,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
his  prevision,  or  that  of  any  other  single  observer,  reached 
through  the  long  vista  of  the  chequered  struggle  to  come. 
Battles,  sieges,  marches  lay  before  these  armies  surpassing  in 
interest — even  as  mere  military  examples — all  that  the  world 
has  seen  since  the  fall  of  Napoleon.  Nor  are  fit  chroniclers 
wanting  to  them.  Each  week  seems  to  add  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  campaigns  in  America.  Grant  has  issued  carefully  elaborate 
reports,  excusing  orcondemning  in  detail  each  of  his  subordinates. 
Sherman’s  friends  are  many,  and  thoroughly  determined  not  to 
let  their  hero’s  reputation  rust.  Lee  is  himself  said  to  be  pre¬ 
paring  the  history  of  his  great  defence  of  the  capital  of  the  late 
Confederacy.  All  over  Europe  military  -writers  use  American 
strategy  for  a  text,  with  commentaries  as  varied  as  their  nation¬ 
ality,  knowledge,  and  candoim. 

It  is  manifest,  however,  that  the  mass  of  works  thus  pro¬ 
duced  do  not  cover  the  -^vhole  of  the  subject.  The  important 
part  borne  by  the  American  navy  in  the  contest ;  its  absolute 
performance  of  the  first  jwrtiou  of  the  task  indicated  in  our 
opening  lines ;  the  powerful  share  taken  by  it  in  the  river 
campaigns  which  cut  the  Seceded  States  in  twain;  the  vast 
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weight  due  to  its  -exertions  in  the  final  successes  of  the  Federal 
Generals,  have  been  but  little  noticed  as  compared  to  the  din 
and  shock  of  the  great  battles  with  which  the  New  World  ra^. 

Yet  nothing  is  more  surprising  in  this  great  contest — no  miS- 
tary,  political,  or  financial  success  has  more  completely  defied 
expectation,  prophecy,  and  precedent — than  the  work  wrought 
by  this  arm  of  the  Union  forces ;  and  wrought  by  it  in  the  very 
process  of  ''reation  out  of  actual  nonentity. 

European  journals  have  not  failed  to  make  occasional  com- 
ments  on  the  Reports  of  the  Secretary  of  the  American  Navy. 
Yet  out  of  the  United  States  few  persons  are  aware  of  the 
extreme  penury  of  resources  with  which  that  officer  and  his 
chief,  the  new  President,  had  to  contend,  when  the  terrible  fact 
of  the  unavoidable  contest  burst  upon  them.  Even  in  America 
the  full  truth  of  the  difficulties  which,  in  this  one  departmeat 
alone,  beset  the  Cabinet  of  Lincoln,  has  only  of  late  been  made 
known  by  the  publication  of  documents  which,  for  personal 
motives,  it  had  been  designed  to  withhold.  An  attack  upon 
the  political  reputation  of  Mr.  Seward,  made  some  months 
after  the  actual  close  of  the  contest,  first  brought  to  light 
incidentally  the  full  particulars  of  the  failure  to  relieve  Fcfft 
Sumter  in  April  1861,  the  papers  concerning  which  had  been 
once  laid  before  the  Senate,  but  suppressed  by  that  body. 
The  report  of  Captain  Fox  (now  Assistant- Secretary  of  tk 
Navy),  the  principal  actor  in  the  affair,  reveals  in  vivid 
colours  the  destitute  condition  of  the  department  at  the  break¬ 
ing  out  of  the  war,  and  the  shifting  nature  of  the  counads 
which  prevailed  at  Washington  in  the  first  dread  of  provokiog 
actual  conflict.  This  ofificer,  who  had  left  the  navy  for  private 
employment  before  the  era  of  Secession,  was  one  of  many  Ixdd 
and  active  spirits  who  flocked  back  to  the  public  service  of  tlie 
Union  when  its  existence  was  endangered.  Events  so  vast  as 
to  afibrd  a  field  for  the  most  daring  and  energetic  of  the  sou 
of  the  North  were  at  hand,  and  were  partly  foreseen  by  tlie 
more  clear-sighted  of  her  politicians,  though  none  fathomed 
fully  their  mighty  scope  and  the  great  results  to  follow. 

On  the  9th  of  January,  1861,  the  ‘  Star  of  the  West,’  char¬ 
tered  to  carry  supplies  to  Fort  Sumter,  was  turned  back  by 
shots  from  Morris  Island,  the  first  hostile  missiles  of  tlM 
civil  war,  proclaimed  by  this  outrage  on  the  FeJeral  flag. 
Captain  Fox,  being  then  in  New  York,  and  well  acquainted 
with  the  approaches  to  Charleston,  lost  no  time  in  laying  befou 
certain  eminent  merchants  of  strong  Union  principles  hia 

*  views  as  to  the  possibility  of  relieving  the  garrison,  and 

*  the  dishonour  whidi  would  be  justly  merited  by  the  Govern-  | 
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‘  ment,  unless  immediate  measures  were  taken  to  fulfil 
I  ‘  this  sacred  duty.’  Into  the  details  of  his  proposal  it  is  not 
necessary  to  enter  here.  So  much  effect  did  his  vehemence 
and  energy  exercise  on  the  hearers,  that  one  of  them,  Mr. 

I  Marshall,  undertook  to  furnish  and  provision  the  necessary 
I  vessels  forthwith.  Whilst  these  preparations  were  made,  the 
authorities  at  Washington  were  communicated  with ;  and  on 
the  6th  of  February  Captain  Fox  was  present  at  the  capital, 

■  summoned  by  a  telegram  from  General  Scott.  Next  day 
his  plan  was  fully  discussed  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Buchanan ; 
but  the  simple  vacillation  of  the  latter  was  (as  his  own 
confessions  indicate)  changed  into  downright  weakness  when 
news  arrived  on  the  following  morning  that  the  Seceding 
States  had  actually  proceeded  to  the  election  of  a  President  of 
their  own.  ‘  I  called  upon  General  Scott,’  says  Captain  Fox, 

I  ‘  and  he  intimated  to  me  that  probably  no  effort  would  be  made 
‘  to  relieve  Fort  Sumter.  He  seemed  much  disappointed  and 
‘  astonished ;  I  therefore  returned  to  New  York  on  the  9th 
‘of  February.’  Nor  can  we  wonder  at  the  retiring  Presi¬ 
dent’s  hopeless  view  of  the  case,  when  we  learn  from  Mr. 
Welles’s  first  Report  that  the  number  of  seamen  officially  under 
the  control  of  the  Navy  Department  in  the  first  week  of  March 
amounted  to  less  than  300  on  home  service,  with  a  propor¬ 
tionately  low  supply  of  stores  I  This  weakness  was,  however, 
in  the  main  ostensible  only ;  for  even  the  few  incidents  already 
referred  to  show  what  a  fund  of  energy  private  will  could 
supply,  and  what  wealth  of  means  private  resources  could 
create  when  the  spirit  of  the  Northern  States  should  be  fairly 
aroused  to  grapple  with  the  crisis  of  their  fate. 

That  crisis  was  rapidly  approaching.  The  day  of  com¬ 
promises  and  expedients  ceased  with  Buchanan ;  and  his  suc¬ 
cessor  Mr.  Lincoln  was  no  sooner  installed  in  the  seat  of  peril, 
when  the  naval  enterprise  which  had  been  at  first  rejected 
was  again  entertained. 

‘  On  the  12th  of  March  (continues  Captain  Fox)  1  received  a 
telegram  to  come  to  Washington,  and  I  arrived  there  on  the  13th. 
Mr.  Blair  [the  Postmaster- General]  having  been  acquainted  with 
the  proposition  I  presented  to  General  Scott  under  Mr.  Buchanan’s 
administration,  had  sent  for  me  to  tender  the  same  to  Mr.  Lin¬ 
coln.  .  .  . 

t  *  Finding  there  was  great  opposition  to  any  attempt  at  relieving 

i  Fort  Sumter,  and  that  Mr.  Blair  alone  sustained  the  President  in 
I  his  policy  of  refusing  to  yield,  I  judged  that  my  argnments  in  favour 
i  L  sf  the  practicability  of  sending  in  supplies  would  strengthened  by 
.  r  a  visit  to  Charleston  and  the  Fort.’ 
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The  visit  paid  at  some  personal  risk,  the  adventurer  returned 
to  Washington,  where  his  chief  difficulties  were  still  the  objec-  I 
tions  made  to  his  scheme  by  General  Scott  and  other  militarr 
authorities.  In  reply  to  these.  Captain  Fox,  with  a  touch  (rf 
the  natural  jealousy  of  the  ex-naval  officer,  ‘  maintained  the 
‘  proposition,  and  suggested  that  it  was  a  naval  plan,  and 
‘  should  be  decided  by  naval  officers.’ 

Dismissed  by  the  President  with  verbal  instructions.  Captain 
Fox  is  again  found  at  New  York  in  consultation  with  his 
merchant  friends,  ‘  and  making  preliminary  arrangements  for 
‘  the  voyage.’  At  these  interviews,  no  doubt,  was  laid  the 
foundation  of  that  new  naval  system  to  be  created  tbrou^ 
private  agency  for  the  public  service,  which  may  be  considei^ 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  products  of  the  great  Cinl  War. 

Undaunted  by  the  withdrawal  from  the  project  of  his  first 
ally,  Mr.  Marshall,  who  thought  ‘  that  the  people  had  made  up 

*  their  minds  to  abandon  Sumter,  and  make  their  stand  upon 

*  Fort  Pickens,’  Captain  Fox  pressed  his  project  forward  by 
another  visit  to  the  President.  ‘  Delays  which  belong  to  the 
‘  secret  history  of  the  time  ’ — in  plainer  words,  the  irresolution 
of  the  majority  of  Lincoln’s  advisers  and  its  effect  upon  their 
chief — 

‘  prevented  a  decision  until  the  afternoon  of  the  4th  of  April, 
when  the  President  sent  for  me,  and  said  that  be  had  decided  to  let 
the  expedition  go,  and  that  ...  I  should  best  fulfil  my  duty  to  mj 
country  to  make  the  attempt.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  had  in 
commission,  in  the  Atlantic  waters  of  the  United  States,  only  the 
“Powhatan,”  “Pocahontas,”  and  “Pawnee ;”  all  these  he  placed  at  my 
disposal,  as  well  as  the  revenue  steamer  “  Harriet  Lane,”  and  directed 
me  to  give  all  the  necessary  orders.’ 

In  addition  to  this  squadron,  Mr.  Aspinwall,  of  New  York, 
oflfered  the  large  steamer  ‘  Baltic  ’  to  carry  the  needful  provi¬ 
sions  and  stores.  Three  tug-boats  were  also  hired ;  but  upon 
the  arrival  of  the  *  Powhatan  ’  (the  only  steam-vessel  of  frigate 
class  then  available),  which  was  to  carry  the  armed  launches 
and  the  sailors  for  manning  them,  depended  the  actual  exe¬ 
cution  of  the  plan  of  Captain  Fox,  as  he  intimates  plainly  in 
his  account  of  the  failure  which  ensued. 

On  the  8th  of  April  the  ‘  Baltic  ’  sailed  from  New  York,  the 
frigate  having  left  two  days  before  her.  Captain  Fox,  with 
the  former,  made  the  rendezvous  off  Charleston  before  day¬ 
break  on  the  12th ;  and  three  hours  later,  the  sound  of  heavy 
guns  told  that  the  attack  on  Major  Anderson  was  begun. 
The  small  party  of  officers  with  Captain  Fox  watched  with  [ 
anxious  eyes  the  engagement,  in  which  they  had  hoped  to  take 
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a  part ;  but  the  weather  was  rough  and  their  means  for  land- 
I  ing  in  the  night  (the  pith  of  their  design)  totally  inadequate, 

I  as  were  those  of  the  ‘  Pawnee  ’  and  ‘  Harriet  Lane.’  A 
P  heavy  gale  along  the  coast  fully  accounted  for  the  non-appear¬ 
ance  of  the  tug-boats ;  but  the  ‘  Powhatan  ’  w’as  looked  for 

I  all  day,  and  through  the  night  signals  thrown  up.  It  was  not 
until  the  next  morning — that  of  the  surrender  of  the  fort — 
that  Captain  Fox  first  learnt  that  the  frigate  had  been  carried 
off  to  another  service  by  still  higher  orders  than  those  of  the 
I  Secretary  of  the  Navy  under  which  he  had  sailed.  The  in¬ 
structions  of  Mr.  Welles  to  her  captain,  Mercer  (who  was  to 
act  as  senior  naval  officer),  were  issued  in  elaborate  detail  on 
the  5th  of  April,  the  morning  after  the  President’s  promise  to 
Fox  that  the  expedition  should  sail.  That  in  this  promise  the 
‘  Powhatan’  was  specifically  included  does  not  appear ;  but  that 
both  Mr.  Welles  and  Captain  Fox  so  understood  it  is  perfectly 
■  clear,  although  this  all-important  ship  (as  they  considered  it) 

I  was  in  reality  already  secretly  engaged  by  Lincoln  for  another 
service  I 

Whilst  Fox  had  been  pressing  forAvard  his  project  for  the 
relief  of  Sumter,  Captain  Meigs  of  the  Engineers  (since  much 
distinguished  for  his  services  as  Quartermaster-General)  had 
been  not  less  urgent  with  the  President  to  attempt  the  rein¬ 
forcement  of  the  troops  at  Fort  Pickens,  the  key  of  Pensacola 
Harbour.  This  port  was  so  weakly  garrisoned  as  to  be  subject 
to  surprise  from  Bragg’s  force  on  the  mainland ;  and  yet  of 
itself  it  was  known  to  be  far  more  susceptible  of  defence  than 
Fort  Sumter.  Whether  the  merely  military  view  of  the 
question ;  or  the  advice  of  Mr.  Seward  who  favoured  this  pro¬ 
ject;  or  the  secret  belief  of  the  President  that  the  fall  of  F'ort 
Sumter  was  of  more  political  value  than  the  holding  it  to  the 
Federal  cause,  prevailed  in  Lincoln’s  decision  over  the  argu¬ 
ments  of  Fox,  is  not  at  this  time  clear.  A  consolatory  letter 
addressed  soon  afterwards  to  the  latter  by  the  President  con¬ 
cludes  its  compliments  with  a  remarkable  expression,  which 
seems  to  justify  the  belief  that  the  failure  to  relieve  and  con¬ 
sequent  surrender  of  Anderson  were  events  which  his  su¬ 
perior  foresaw  without  much  reluctance.  The  paragraph  runs 
thus : — 

i‘For  a  daring  and  dangerous  enterprise  of  a  similar  character,  you 
would,  to-day,  be  the  man,  of  all  my  acquaintances,  whom  I  would 
select.  You  and  I  both  anticipated  that  the  cause  of  the  country 
would  he  advanced  by  making  the  attempt  to  provisioq  Fort  Sumter, 
even  if  it  should  faiV 

Whatever  were  the  cause,  the  President  chose  rather  to 
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sacrifice  his  failing  hold  on  Charleston  harbour  than  give  up 
the  fort  at  Pensacola.  So  small  was  the  degree  of  confidence 
at  that  time  reposed  in  his  own  officials,  that  Mr.  Welles  re¬ 
mained  in  complete  ignorance  of  the  new  design,  and  was  suf¬ 
fered  (as  we  have  seen)  to  issue  instructions  which  secret  and 
imperious  orders  from  his  chief  set  aside.  When  the  ‘  Pow- 
‘  hatan  ’  was  ready  for  sea  and  about  to  quit  New  York, 
Lieutenant  D.  D.  Porter  of  the  navy  and  Captain  Mdgi 
stepped  on  board ;  and  the  former,  prefacing  the  President’s 
sign-manual  authorising  the  proceeding,  assumed  command  d 
the  frigate  and  diverted  her  course  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

*  It  was  not,' says  Captain  (now  General)  Meigs,  in  a  recently  pab- 
lished  account,  ‘  without  some  hesitation  that  Captain  Mercer  gare 
up  the  ship.  The  positive  order  of  the  President,  detaching  hia 
and  placing  Lieutenant  Porter  in  command,  overruled  the  order  of 
the  Navy  Department.  The  conflict  was  the  result  of  the  secreej 
with  which  the  whole  business  was  conducted,  and  to  that  secreej, 
in  a  great  measure,  was  due  the  relief  of  Fort  Pickens,  and  tie  I 
retention  of  this  finest  harbour  in  the  South  by  the  United  Statea’ 

Besides  preserving  the  control  of  the  harbour  of  Pensacdi 
(which  the  Union  forces  never  from  that  time  found  difficulty 
in  holding).  Porter  and  his  coadjutors  wei'e  enabled  on  their 
way  to  save  the  islands  of  Key  West  and  the  Tortugas  fitia 
yielding  to  the  State  authorities  of  Florida.  So  rapid  and 
complete  was  their  success,  that  the  first  news  of  it  was  brought 
back  by  Captain  Meigs  himself,  up  to  the  time  of  whose 
arrival  the  destination  of  the  ‘  Powhatan,’  and  of  the  steam- 
transport  ‘  Atlantic  ’  which  had  accompanied  her,  was  unknowD 
to  any  save  the  President  and  the  officers  who  executed  the  | 
design. 

The  excuse  of  Lincoln  (as  made  by  General  Meigs)  for 
keeping  Mr.  Welles  and  Captain  Fox  in  ignorance  that  their 
project  for  the  relief  of  Sumter  must  give  way  to  the  operation 
so  brilliantly  execi’.ted  at  Fort  Pickens,  lay  in  the  difference 
of  the  local  circumstances.  The  latter  place  was  far  more 
open  to  assault  by  escalade  from  a  boating  expedition  than 
the  former:  and  the  least  breath  of  the  true  destination  rf 
the  ‘  Powhatan  ’  might,  if  communicated  by  telegraph  to 
Jefferson  Davis,  have  produced  an  instant  order  to  Bra^  to 
seize  the  work,  which  his  superior  force  could  certainly  then  hate 
done.  No  such  intelligence  or  orders  were  transmitted :  and 
Bragg,  with  whose  vacillation  and  weakness  the  misfortunes 
of  the  Confederate  arms  are  largely  identified,*  was  not  of  a 

*  Officers  lately  high  in  command  in  the  Confederate  armisB 
charge  this  general  with  not  merely  wasting  the  whole  fruits  of 
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character  to  take  upon  himself  the  responsibility  of  commencing 
active  hostilities.  His  opportunity  passed  from  him  when  the 
‘  Powhatan  ’  and  her  convoy  were  once  allowed  to  enter  boldly 
in  and  reinforce  the  threatened  work. 

Allowing  the  truth  of  all  this,  and  the  genuine  importance 
of  Pensacola,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  the  success  of 
Porter  could  have  compensated  Mr.  Welles  and  his  adviser 
for  the  practical  abandonment  of  their  counter-project.  It  is 
not  surprising  that  in  his  first  Report — that  of  July  1861 — the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  makes  no  allusion  to  an  achievement,  the 
conception  of  which  bad  been  kept  secret  from  him ;  nor  that 
Captain  Fox  appears  to  have  long  harboured  a  very  bitter 
feeling  against  Mr.  Seward,  to  whose  personal  advice  he  attri¬ 
buted  the  President’s  decision.  We  are  not  here  concerned 
with  the  personal  or  party  aspect  of  the  question,  but  have 
brought  this,  the  first  episode  of  the  naval  warfare  in  America, 
prominently  fonvard ;  partly  for  the  light  it  throws  on  the  poli¬ 
tical  chaos  out  of  which  so  much  energy,  valour,  and  states¬ 
manship  was  to  be  bom ;  partly  for  the  picture  it  affords  of 
the  extraordinary  want  of  any  ready  means  by  which  the  Go¬ 
vernment  of  the  Union  could  assert  its  authority.  The  Con¬ 
gress  adjourning  vrithout  providing  any  men  or  material  to 
meet  the  threatened  danger  :  the  fleet  so  reduced  that  but  one 
steam-frigate  could  be  found  to  execute  all  the  designs  the 
President  might  have  for  the  control  of  the  Seceding  ports : 
a  Secretary  of  the  Navy  so  new  to  his  tmst  that  it  was  thought 
necessary  to  keep  from  him  the  knowledge  of  the  orders  sent 
to  his  own  department :  a  lieutenant  sent  with  secret  orders  to 
supersede  the  post-captain  on  the  deck  of  his  own  ship,  and  at 
the  hour  of  his  departure  on  an  important  service  :  exj)edition8 
involving  civil  war  ui^ed  on  the  Government  by  private  citi¬ 
zens,  who  yet  made  their  aid  dependent  on  the  undeclared 
will  of  the  people;  such  were  some  cff  the  strange  circum¬ 
stances  which  surrounded  the  Executive  of  the  Great  Republic 
in  the  day  when  its  power  by  land  and  sea  seemed  rent  in 
twain.  Never — if  war  must  come — had  a  conunercial  State 
more  need  of  a  navy.  Never  were  the  apparent  difficultiea  of 
creating  one  greater  ;  for  many  of  the  merchant  princes  of  the 
North  inclin^  (as  has  been  shown  in  one  striking  instance) 
to  take  a  more  lukewarm  view  of  the  Union  cause  when  its 
defence  seemed  to  threaten  danger  to  their  foreign  trade,  than 

the  victory  of  Chickamauga,  but  with  leaving  Stuart  unsupported 
on  the  day  of  bis  death  before  Richmond ;  and,  above  all,  with  the 
loss  of  Wilmington — left  unsnoconred  by  his  fatal  irresolntion. 
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in  the  first  moments  of  excitement  before  the  cost  was  fully 
counted. 

Lincoln,  however,  was  more  fortunate  in  his  Cabinet 
Neither  he  nor  any  of  his  advisers  shrank  from  the  mere  mag¬ 
nitude  of  the  duties  thronging  on  them,  nor  lacked  that  faith  in 
their  cause  which  should  hereafter  carry  the  whole  North  with 
it  to  a  triumphant  end.  !Mr.  Welles  swallowed  manfully 
enough  the  mortification  he  had  felt,  and  applied  himself  with 
diligence  to  the  vast  task  before  him;  whilst  Captain  Fox  was 
soon  to  find  that  the  President’s  expressions  of  satisfaction  \\ith 
his  conduct  in  the  Sumter  affair  were  no  mere  perfunctory 
commendations.  An  Assistant- Secretary  of  the  Navy  was  one 
of  the  first  additional  offices  recommended  for  the  sanction  of 
the  new  Congress ;  and  on  the  approval  of  that  body  being 
obtained  to  this  addition  to  the  now  im|X)rtant  bureau,  the 
appointment  was  at  once  conferred  on  Captain  Fox,  who  held 
it  until  the  war  was  brought  to  a  successful  end.  No  better 
selection  could  have  been  made.  The  happy  combination  he 
]K)ssessed  of  cultivated  professional  knowledge  with  close  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  details  of  the  Northern  shipping  trade,  enabled 
him,  in  a  degree  to  which  perhaps  no  other  man  could  have 
attained,  to  utilise  the  resources  of  the  latter  for  the  supply 
of  the  vast  deficiencies  existing  in  the  department  of  which 
throughout  the  struggle  he  held  practical  charge. 

How  great  these  deficiencies  were  appears  sufficiently  in  the 
first  RejKirt  of  Mr.  Welles,  made  before  the  appointment  of  his 
energetic  and  able  coadjutor.  There  is  a  brevity  and  frankness 
about  the  bare  statements  in  this  paper,  which  contrasts  not 
unfavourably  with  the  more  laboured  narratives  of  the  work 
achieved  by  the  department  in  those  which  came  later.  Forty- 
two  ships  in  commission,  with  a  complement  of  7,600  men, 
formed  the  active  fleet  of  the  United  States  at  the  accession  of 
Lincoln ;  and  while  thirty  of  these  were  absent  on  foreign 
stations,  four  only  of  the  remainder,  manned  by  280  sailors, 
constituted  the  exact  force  left  in  the  harbours  of  the  States 
adhering  to  the  Union. 

But  more  serious  still  was  the  disaffection  among  the  naval 
officers,  a  far  larger  proportion  of  whom  than  in  the  army 
sympathised  to  the  full  wdth  the  objects  of  Secession.  It 
was  found  possible  at  a  later  time  to  fill  the  posts  of  the  260 
who  resigned  their  commissions  with  volunteers,  w’ho,  like 
Captain  Fox,  had  been  brought  up  to  the  service.  But  before 
this  could  be  done,  one  of  the  principal  naval  depots,  the 
yard  at  Norfolk,  had  fallen  into  hostile  hands.  In  it  was  a 
large  steam-frigate,  the  ‘Merrimack,’  now  nearly  complete. 
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which  the  Confederates,  on  the  hasty  evacuation  of  the  place, 
succeeded  in  saving  from  the  flames  when  some  lesser  vessels 
perished.  Possessing  thus  at  least  one  formidable  vessel  of  war, 
they  forthwith  proceeded,  wth  an  ingenuity  which  made  up 
for  the  limited  means  at  their  command,  to  convert  her  into 
such  an  invincible  iron-clad  as  might  hope  to  defy  all  the  fleets 
of  the  North.  To  the  foresight  and  activity  of  Captain  Fox 
it  was  due  that  this  design  was  foiled  in  the  end,  by  the  counter¬ 
measures  adopted  at  his  instance. 

Before  his  ofticial  appointment  as  assistant  to  Mr.  Welles,  that 
statesman  had  in  this  Report  brought  the  subject  of  iron-clad 
vessels  before  the  Houses  of  Congress  ;  and  a  vote  of  a  million 
and  a  half  of  dollars  being  granted  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
experimental  models,  three  of  those  submitted  were  speedily 
selected  for  practical  trial.  The  first  of  the  ships  thus 
ordered  was  the  ‘Ironsides’ — a  steam-sloop  armoured  through¬ 
out  with  4^-inch  plates,  and  designed  to  carry  eight  of  the 
Dahlgren  11-inch  hollow-shot  guns,  up  to  that  time  the 
heaviest  piece  known  in  the  navy.  The  next  was  the  famous 
invention  of  Captain  Ericsson,  the  ‘  ^Monitor,’  the  first  ship  built 
with  a  revolving  turret.  The  principles  of  her  construction 
were  (as  is  universally  known)  altogether  ncAv  in  the  history 
of  naval  architecture,  and  on  their  general  scope  it  is  not  need¬ 
ful  here  to  dwell.  Plated  very  imperfectly,  slow,  and  danger¬ 
ously  unseaworthy,  inferior  even  in  armament  to  her  successors 
(her  two  guns  being  11-inch,  one  of  theirs  always  15-inch), 
she  yet,  by  her  prompt  preparation,  and  opportune  despatch 
to  the  Chesapeake,  arrived  to  do  the  State  such  service  in 
her  single  harbour  action  as  few  vessels  of  the  longest  sea¬ 
going  history  can  claim.  The  ‘  Galena,’  the  third  model  selected, 
seems  to  have  been  a  humble  and  cheap  imitation  of  the  ‘  Moni¬ 
tor,’  intended  for  river  service,  but  on  trial  she  proved  incapable 
of  facing  heavy  shore  batteries,  and  therefore  of  little  practical 
use  to  the  department. 

Undeterred  by  the  sneers  of  the  numerous  critics,  who  pro¬ 
phesied  that  the  ‘  Monitor  ’  would  never  float,  or  if  floating  could 
never  venture  beyond  Sandy  Hook,  the  inventor  and  his  em¬ 
ployer  with  equal  eagerness  pressed  her  to  completion.  Such 
confidence  did  Fox  and  Ericsson  inspire  in  Mr.  W elles  as  the 
‘Floating  Iron  Battery’  (her  first  official  name)  drew  near 
com])letion,  that  the  Secretary,  before  the  time  of  actual  test 
arrived,  applied  for  and  obtained,  with  a  little  gentle  pressure,  a 
special  vote  from  Congress  for  twenty  more  iron-clad  gunboats, 
the  greater  part  of  which  were  ordered  to  be  constructed  at 
once  on  the  ‘Monitor’  principle.  This  was,  however,  some 
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months  later  than  the  Report  we  are  considering  (that  of  July  = 
1861),  which  touched  only,  as  has  been  said,  on  the  question  of 
armoured  ships  as  one  for  experiment.  The  additions  already 
made  to  the  strength  of  the  navy  in  the  first  four  months  of 
Mr.  Welles’s  charge  are  detailed  in  it,  and  comprised,  besidet 
8  steam-sloops  sanctioned  by  the  previous  Congress,  12  large 
steamers  bought,  and  9  more  hired  from  the  merchant  ser>ice. 
to  be  fitted  for  war  purposes  with  from  2  to  9  guns  each.  Muck  * 
of  the  Rei)ort  is  devoted  to  an  ajM)logy  for  the  responsibility  I 
assumed  by  the  Secretary  in  making  this  provision,  and  h  * 
ordering  from  private  yards  23  gunboats  of  about  500  tons  eack 
— measures  which  are  especially  justified  by  a  reference  to  the 
violence  committed  at  Norfolk  on  the  naval  property  of  the  | 
Union,  and  to  the  insurrection  against  the  Washington  autho-  \ 
rities  of  the  people  of  Baltimore.  It  is  evident  that  Mr,  I 
Welles  w’as  yet  in  some  uncertainty  as  to  the  support  the 
Cabinet  might  receive  in  their  vigorous  action — an  uncertainty  f 
at  once  removed  by  the  prompt  approval  of  the  Congrei 
specially  summoned  to  decide  whether  the  Union  was  to  be 
saved  by  war. 

In  the  next  Report  (that  of  December  1861)  it  is  vain  to 
look  for  any  great  progress  beyond  that  shown  by  returns  of 
expenditure,  purchase,  and  enlistment.  With  the  exceptioi 
of  the  disastrous  campaign  ending  at  Bull’s  Run,  the  autunu 
of  this  year  was  chiefiy  spent  by  the  North  in  gathering  up  he 
strength  by  land  and  sea  for  that  great  war  which  she  now  8«  I 
plainly  must  be  passed  through  if  the  Union  was  to  be  saved  I 
Critics  there  were  in  abundance,  at  home  and  abroad,  ready  to  I 
denounce  the  expenditure  as  profligate,  and  the  hope  of  reco#-  k 
quest  as  visionary.  Yet  every  month  added  to  the  majority  P 
who  supported  Congress  in  their  resolution  to  place  the  nationil 
forces  on  a  thoroughly  serviceable  footing ;  and  Captain  Fox 
and  his  superior  availed  themselves  to  the  full  of  the  grants 
made  for  their  department.  Supydemental  estimates  for  five 
millions  of  our  money  had  been  submitted  in  the  summer 
Session,  and  sanctioned  wdthout  delay ;  so  that  now,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  engaging,  by  special  bounties,  a  respectable 
number  of  seamen,  121  more  vessels  had  been  purchased  from 
merchants  and  converted  into  transports  or  vessels  of  war,  in 
addition  to  52  begun  or  actually  completed  in  the  yards,  or 
under  special  contracts— the  greater  part  by  the  latter  meana 
Of  the  old  navy  the  number  of  vessels  brought  into  service  was 
76  ;  but  one  half  of  these  v^-ere  sailing-vessels,  unsuited  to  the 
new  exigencies  of  the  service.  It  had  already  become  evident 
that  the  proclamation  of  blockade,  without  an  abundant  use  of 
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gteam-power,  would  have  proved  a  nullity ;  while  the  capture 
now  reported  of  153  vessels  attempting  to  break  it,  proved  the 
wisdom  of  (we  quote  from  Mr.  Welles’s  fuller  description  in  a 
later  Report)  ‘  the  steps  which  were  promptly  taken  to  recall 

<  our  foreign  squadrons,  and  to  augment  our  navy  by  repair- 

<  ing  and  fitting,  as  expeditiously  as  possible,  every  available 
‘  vessel,  by  rapidly  constructing  as  many  steamers  as  could  be 
‘  built  at  our  navy-yards,  and  by  employing,  to  the  extent  that 
‘  we  could  procure  materials,  engines  and  machinery,  the  re- 
‘  sources  of  the  country  in  adding  others  from  private  ship- 
‘  yards.’ 

The  Confederates  in  the  meanwhile  had  not  been  idle  in 
their  efforts  to  distract  their  enemies  in  the  work  of  cutting  off 
the  Seceding  States  from  all  efficient  aid  from  abroad.  In 
hopes  of  drawing  off  some  part  of  the  blockaders,  the  Con¬ 
federate  President  had,  at  the  first  sound  of  hostilities,  begun 
to  issue  letters  of  marque.  The  first  jmvateer  which  went 
forth  under  his  authority,  the  ‘  Savannah,’  fell  speedily  into 
the  hands  of  the  Federals,  and  her  crew,  by  an  act  which  now 
appears  one  of  unjustifiable  terrorism,  were  for  some  months 
treated  as  pirates.  This  severity  did  not  prevent  her  being 
succeeded  speedily  by  the  ‘  Sumter,’  an  armed  barque,  whose 
captaun,  Semmes,  first  set  the  example  of  that  destruction  of 
F^end  property  at  sea  which  has  done  so  much  to  complicate 
future  questions  of  naval  warfare.  The  fear  of  the  new 
Federal  steam-fleet  soon  drove  her  to  take  refuge  in  Gibraltar, 
where  her  commander  and  crew  finally  abandoned  her.  But 
a  more  formidable  danger  to  Federal  commerce  appeared  in 
the ‘Nashville,’  a  large  steamer  fitted  originally  for  war  pur¬ 
poses  at  Charleston.  Having  successfully  run  the  blockade  in 
October,  she  made  her  way  by  the  West  Indies  across  the 
Atlantic,  and  created  a  burst  of  indignant  outcry  in  the  North 
by  destroying  a  large  trading  vessel,  the  ‘  Harvey  Birch,’  just 
brfore  she  ran  into  Southampton  Water.  Hither  she  was 
swiftly  tracked  and  thenceforwai-d  watched  by  the  ‘  Tuscarora,’ 
one  of  the  formidable  steam-ships  brought  into  Federal  service 
during  the  nine  months  past. 

On  the  whole,  however,  the  year  1861  had  given  but  little 
opportunity  to  show  whether  the  American  navy,  under  the 
new  conditions,  would  prove  equal  to  its  former  reputation. 
The  validity  of  its  blockade,  the  one  work  really  accomplished, 
was  questioned  daily  in  the  foreign  press,  whose  critics — 
Bway^  often  by  national  or  party  prejudice — measured  it  by 
the  notorious  number  of  escapes  rather  than  by  its  practical 
effects  upon  the  South.  Yet  as  we  now  look  coolly  back,  it  is 
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evident  that  the  inai-ine  department  of  the  Union  forces  had 
done  more  durinjf  this  period  of  general  girding  for  the  strife 
than  the  administration  of  the  sister  service.  It  is  true  that 
masses  of  volunteers  were  accepted  for  the  army  and  placed 
in  camp ;  but  until  Bull’s  Run  had  been  lost,  not  the  smallest 
attempt  was  made  to  give  them  consistency  and  value  bvi 
working  staff;  nor  were  the  efforts  of  M'Clellan,  Halleck,  and 
others  for  that  end  honestly  seconded,  until  new  and  greater 
disasters  taught  wisdom  to  the  President  and  his  successive 
Secretaries  for  War. 

Passing  forward  another  year  in  our  review,  we  find  more 
conspicuous  successes  obtained  by  the  energy  of  Mr.  Wellesi 
able  assistant  than  perhaps  even  he  had  dreamed  of  when  the 
mantle  of  office  fell  on  him  in  a  fortunate  hour  for  the  Unica. 
The  general  result  of  his  energetic  exertions,  and  of  the  sup¬ 
port  and  confidence  he  received  from  the  President  and  Mr. 
Welles,  is  best  given  in  the  words  of  the  latter’s  Report  of  tke 
4th  December,  1862  : — 

‘  We  have  at  this  time  afloat  or  progressing  to  rapid  completion! 
naval  force  consisting  of  427  vessel-s  there  having  been  added  It 
those  of  the  old  navy  enumerated  in  my  report  of  July  1861,  n- 
elusive  of  those  that  were  lost,  36;»  vessels,  armed  in  the  aggregm 
with  1,577  guns,  and  of  the  capacity  of  240,028  tons. 

‘  The  annals  of  the  world  do  not  show  so  great  an  increase  in  a 
brief  a  period  to  the  naval  power  of  any  country.  It  affords  lie 
satisfaction  to  state  that  the  acquisitions  made  to  the  navy  from  tie 
commercial  marine  have  proved  to  be  of  an  excellent  character,  ud 
though  these  vessels  were  not  built  for  war  purposes,  and  conse¬ 
quently  have  not  the  strength  of  war  vessels,  they  have  performed 
all  the  service  that  was  expected  of  them.’ 

Some  exceptions  may  hereafter  be  made  to  this  broad  state¬ 
ment  ;  but  the  history  of  the  Xavy  had  now  become  largely 
the  history  of  the  War,  and  it  is  necessary  to  survey  its  achieve¬ 
ments  a  little  more  in  detail,  in  order  to  see  how  great  a  share 
it  had  already  taken  in  determining  the  course  of  events. 

Of  the  important  mixetl  expeditions  of  the  American  War, 
the  earliest  and  one  of  the  most  successful  was  that  directed  in 
January  1862,  against  the  vast  inner  waters  of  the  North 
Carolina  coast,  known  as  Albemarle  and  Pamlico  Sounds. 
Attempts  to  blockade  these  effectually  in  1861  had  proved 
the  necessity  of  seizing  the  jiossession  of  pxiints  within,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  alternative  of  keeping  a  squadron  to  watch 
each  pass’age  between  the  sandbanks  which  divide  them  from 
the  Atlantic.  A  determined  effort  to  master  the  Sounds 
was  therefore  projected  before  the  close  of  the  year ;  and  on 
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the  13th  Janiian^  1862,  Flag-officer  GoUlsborough’s  squadron 
of  17  steamers  of  light  draught,  carrying  altogether  48  guns, 
appeared  off  Hatteras  Inlet,  the  chief  entrance.  Under  their 
convoy  came  a  numerous  flotilla  of  transports  oo-ith  10,000 
soldiers  under  General  Burnside.  So  narrow  and  intricate 
was  the  channel  to  be  passed  that  the  whole  of  the  troop¬ 
ships  were  not  carried  in  until  the  4th  of  February ;  and  the 
following  morning  found  the  expedition  at  last  moving  slowly 
agrunst  Roanoke  Island,  Avhich  separates  the  two  Sounds,  and 
is  the  key  of  both.  This  was  protected  by  a  garrison  of 
2,500  men,  and  by  a  flotilla  of  seven  small  gunboats  drawn 
up  behind  a  barricade  of  jnles  and  sunken  vessels.  On  the 
7th,  the  attacking  squadron,  under  the  immediate  charge  of 
Commander  Rowan,  had  got  within  range  of  the  defenders’ 
batteries,  and  after  a  five  hours’  engagement  at  long  range, 
silenced  the  latter  and  drove  the  covering  gunboats  off.  The 
troops  were  landed  the  same  evening;  and  their  advance 
next  day,  though  made  with  all  the  uncertainty  inherent  in 
the  attack  by  recruits  of  an  unknown  enemy  in  a  Avooded 
position,  soon  put  Burnside  into  jwssession  of  the  feeble  Avorks 
of  the  Confederates,  the  chief  part  of  Avhom,  to  the  number  of 
2,400,  surrendered  AA'ith  their  general. 

RoAvan  forced  a  Avay  for  his  squadron  through  the  barricade 
the  same  day,  destroying  one  of  the  Confederate  gunboats  and 
driving  the  rest  nortliAvard  across  Albemarle  Sound.  Thither 
he  at  once  pursued  them,  and  early  on  the  morning  of  the  10th 
attacked  them  in  the  creek  called  Pasquotank  River,  Avhere  they 
had  taken  refuge  under  protection  of  a  small  shore-battery. 
The  contest  Avas  oA’er  in  a  fcAv  minutes,  the  Confederates  aban¬ 
doning  and  firing  their  steamers,  one  only  of  which  Avas  saved 
by  the  victors.  The  conquest  of  NeAvbem,  Washington,  and 
the  minor  posts  accessible  by  Avater  from  each  Sound,  followed 
as  a  matter  of  course  from  these  successes  of  the  expedition. 
The  honours  devolved  chiefly  on  Bumsidd,  AA’ho  gained  by 
personal  actiAity,  Avherever  his  troops  Avere  landed  for  action, 
a  deserved  credit  Avhich  proved  the  speedy  stepping-stone  to 
that  high  command  Avhere  he  made  such  utter  shipAA  reck  of  his 
reputation.  The  naAy,  hoAvever,  had  shoAvn  sufficiently  its 
great  importance  in  the  joint  operations ;  and  its  officers  justi¬ 
fied  by  their  confident  execution  of  their  orders  the  care  and 
expenditure  by  which  their  service  had  been  already  made  so 
superior  to  that  op|X)sed  to  it. 

A  squadron,  detached  by  Commodore  Dupont  from  the 
South  Atlantic  fleet,  about  the  same  time,  Avhile  reconnoitring 
the  mouth  of  the  Savannah  River,  Avas  attacked  by  five  small 
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gunboats  under  Commodore  Tatnall,*  but  repulsed  him  after 
a  short  fight,  and  drove  him  under  cover  of  his  forts.  From 
Beaufort  as  a  base  Du|x»nt  Avith  ease  recovered  the  small  Fedenl 
forts  on  the  coast  of  Florida,  and  spread  terror  up  the  numerow 
inlets  of  the  Sea  Islands  by  his  light  steamers  ;  and  later  in  the 
spring  a  portion  of  his  command  gave  General  Gillmore  in  the 
siege  of  Fort  Pulaski  the  same  hearty  co-operation  by  service 
in  the  shore-batteries  as  our  own  Naval  Brigade  under  the 
gallant  Peel  afforded  to  the  Allied  armies  in  the  Crimea. 

The  greatest  success,  as  a  purely  naval  operation,  of  the  ^ 
whole  war  —  the  greatest  in  naval  history  since  Exmouth’i 
victory  at  Algiers — was  that  achieved  in  the  course  of  this  - 
spring  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  Captain  Farragut,f  : 
whom  Welles  had  sj)ecially  selected  as  fitted  by  his  resolute  ■ 
character  to  take  charge  of  the  active  operations  in  that  quarter.  E 
arrived  at  the  scene  of  action  on  the  20th  of  February.  The  I 
Western  Gulf  Squadron,  hitherto  under  command  of  McKeai,  I 
had  been  gradually  increased  from  a  feAv  blockading  vessels  to 
a  powerful  fleet  of  6  steam-frigates  and  12  large  gunboats 
To  these  a  flotilla  of  20  bomb-vessels  under  Porter  (r^ 
to  commander’s  rank  for  his  earlier  services)  was  added  by  the 
18th  of  March.  But  the  obstacles  to  be  overcome  were  d 
the  most  formidable  character.  Two  strong  forts,  Jackson* 
the  west  bank,  St.  Philip  on  the  east,  were  connected  byi 
huge  boom  of  rafts  and  hulks,  the  approach  to  which,  to  be 
made  against  a  powerful  current,  they  swept  wdth  the  fire  d 
80  guns,  and  seemed  thus  to  bar  wholly  the  way  up  the  strem 
Above  this  obstruction  a  flotilla  of  gunboats  was  ready  to  sup¬ 
port  the  fire  of  the  works ;  and  iron-clad  rams  were  known  to 
have  been  some  time  in  ])rej)aratlon  in  order  to  employ  in  the 
coming  warfare  that  use  of  the  bloAv  of  the  proAv  disused  for  so 
many  centuries,  but  now  revived  by  the  power  of  steam. 

The  first  attempt  of  this  kind  in  modem  history  had  been 

*  The  same  who  endeared  himself  to  Englishmen  by  his  prompt 
assistance  to  our  wounded  in  the  Pciho  disaster. 

+  An  Act  “passed  in  December  1861  permitted  the  President  to 
select  any  captain  or  commander  for  the  charge  of  a  fleet  with  the 
title  of  Flag-oflicer,  and  rank  equal  to  that  of  the  old  American 
commodore.  Farragut’s  victory  and  the  services  of  Foote  on  the 
rivers  became  just  pleas  for  the  creation  in  the  following  summer  of 
the  grade  of  rear-admiral,  hitherto  not  admitted  in  the  American 
marine.  Four  officers  were  at  first  thus  raised  to  permanent  rank,  via. 
Farri^ut,  Foote,  Goldsborough  and  Dupont ;  but  the  President 
continued  to  exercise  his  right  of  selection,  and  those  appointed  by 
him  were  now  styled  acting  rear-admirals. 
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already  made  oft’  one  of  the  moutlis  of  the  river  by  Commodore 
Hollins  of  the  Confederate  service  in  the  previous  October, 
when  he  hail  attacked  and  driven  oft’  a  blockading  squadron 
with  the  ram  ‘  Manasses,’  a  small  river-steamer  plated  rudely 
with  railroad  iron.  Thus  early  in  the  war,  however,  the  means 
of  the  Confederates  proved  unequal  to  the  carrying  out  their 
bold  designs.  The  shock  of  the  ram  fell  partly,  as  it  happened, 
on  »  coaling  schooner  alongside  the  steamer  ‘  Richmond,’  the 
Tessel  attacked ;  and  although  the  latter  was  considerably 
damaged,  she  was  not  reduced  to  a  sinking  condition,  whilst 
the  ram  suffered  so  much  in  her  machinery  as  to  be  disabled 
from  continuing  the  contest.  A  further  attempt  on  the  same 
occasion  to  destroy  the  alarmed  blockaders  with  the  fire-barges 
failed  also,  the  former  succeeding  in  drifting  out  of  the  way  of 
the  danger.  Hollins  then  drew  off  without  any  practical  ad¬ 
vantage  gained  beyond  the  prestige  established  in  favour  of  the 
dashing  mode  of  warfare  which  he  has  the  credit  of  being  the 
first  to  revive,  and  which  the  fleet  of  Farragut  had  to  prepare 
for  as  one  of  the  most  dangerous  obstacles  to  their  enterprise. 

The  navy  were  from  the  first  designed  to  bear  the  labour  and 
reap  the  honour  of  the  capture  of  New  Orleans  unsupported; 
altWgh  General  Butler,  vGth  18,000  men,  was  despatched  to 
the  scene  of  action.  It  may  be  that  the  fatal  example  of  Paken- 
ham’s  defeat  in  his  attem])t  to  reach  the  city  by  land  influenced 
the  arrangements  of  Welles  and  Fox.  Certain  it  is  that  their 
instructions  to  Farragut  set  aside  all  thought  of  active  use  of 
the  troops  in  the  attack.  Their  simple  wording  ran  (after  some 
preliminary  details)  thus: — 

‘  When  you  are  completely  ready  .  .  .  you  will  proceed  up  the 
Mississippi  river,  and  reduce  the  defences  which  guard  the  ap¬ 
proaches  to  New  Orleans,  when  you  will  appear  off"  that  city  and 
take  possession  of  it  under  the  guns  of  your  squadron,  and  hoist  the 
American  flag  therein,  keeping  possession  until  troops  can  be  sent 
to  you. ...  As  you  have  expressed  yourself  perfectly  satisfied  with 
the  force  given  to  you,  and  as  many  more  powerful  vessels  will  be 
added  before  you  can  commence  operations,  the  department  and  the 
country  will  require  of  you  success.’ 

Such  success  might  have  been  all  but  impossible  had  the 
Confederate  resistance  been  as  perfectly  organised  as  at  the 
time  was  believed.  A  full  knowledge  of  the  truth  —  now 
easily  gained  from  the  official  reports  laid  before  the  Richmond 
Congress — shows  not  only  that  much  was  left  undone  in  the 
way  of  material  preparation  on  the  side  of  the  Confederates, 
but  that  their  commanders  were  wanting  in  the  unity,  vigour, 
and  activity  opposed  to  them  by  their  formidable  assailants. 
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Farragut’s  earliest  reports  refer  chiefly  to  the  transjwrt  of  the 
needful  supplies,  and  to  the  steps  taken  for  carrying  the  larger 
steamers  over  the  bar.  The  difficulties  here  encountered  were 
greater  than  had  been  anticipated,  and  it  was  only  on  the  8th 
of  April  that  the  frigates  Avere  coinj)letely  brought  over  the 
obstacle,  with  the  exception  of  the  heaviest,  the  ‘  Colorado,’ 
Avhich  it  was  found  impossible  to  toAv  through  the  mud-banks, 
however  she  Avas  lightened.  The  rest  had  then  to  be  fully 
armed  and  coaled  ;  and  in  the  ineanAvhile  the  AA-hole  squadron 
Avas  fitted  for  the  coming  conflict,  under  orders  previously  pre- 
j)ared  by  the  flag-officer  Avith  elaborate  care  to  meet  the  va¬ 
rious  contingencies  of  a  battle  fought  in  the  contracted  space  of 
a  river’s  Avidth.  The  mere  issuing  of  instructions  Avas  by  no 
means  the  limit  of  Farragut’s  care  for  his  command.  Imitating, 
perhaps  unconsciously,  the  scrupulous  anxiety  of  Nelson  before 
tlie  victory  of  the  Nile,  he  visited  every  vessel  under  his  flag, 
and  saAv  that  the  commander  personally  comprehended  his  own 
share  in  the  Avork.  Thus,  too,  he  aaus  enabled  (as  his  detailed 
report  discovers)  to  utilise  such  suggestions  as  the  ingenuity  rf 
individuals  offered.  The  first  of  these  aaus  by'  the  engineer  of 
the  ‘  Richmond,’  Avho  projKised  that  the  sheet-cables  should  be 
stopped  up  and  doAvn  the  sides  in  the  line  of  the  engines — a  plan 
AA-hich  Avas  immediately  adopted  by  all  the  vessels.  Then  each 
commander  made  his  OAvn  arrangements  for  preventing  the  shot 
from  penetrating  the  boilers  or  machinery',  by  hammocks,  coal, 
bags  of  ashes,  bags  of  sand,  clothes-bags,  and,  in  fact,  every 
device  imaginable.  The  bulAA’arks  were  lined  with  hammocks 
by  some,  by'  splinter  nettings  made  with  ropes  l)y  others. 
Some  rubbed  their  vessels  over  Avith  mud,  to  make  their  ships 
less  visible,  and  some  AvhiteAvashed  their  decks,  to  make  things 
more  visible  during  the  fight,  for  the  actual  conflict  AAas  to 
take  place  in  the  night. 

Whilst  thus  consulting  in  person  with  his  captains,  all 
of  AA'hose  opinions  Farragut  declares  himself  to  have  heard,  that 
of  Commander  Porter  Avas  listened  to  AA'ith  a  deference  corre¬ 
sponding  to  his  important  charge  and  the  reputation  lie  had  al¬ 
ready  gained,  rather  than  to  his  relatiA'e  rank.  In  his  General 
Order  of  the  20th  of  April  the  flag-officer  freely'  avoAvs  this, 
and  declares  himself  to  be  about  to  essay  an  attack  Avhich  Avas 
a  combination  of  tAA’o  modes  suggested  by'  that  able  and  daring 
officer.  The  forts  Avere  at  all  risks  to  be  run  past  in  the  dark, 
and  the  troops  to  be  left  behind  until  a  sufficient  naval  force  to 
protect  them  was  in  the  river  above  at  a  jioint  (called  the  Qua¬ 
rantine)  near  to  which  they  might  be  conveyed  by  a  shallow  creek 
which  turned  the  Confederate  main  Avorks.  The  latter  could  then 
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be  efFectually  besieged,  whilst  the  bulk  of  the  joint  forces  moved 
up  along  the  stream,  prepared  to  operate  further  by  land  or 
water  according  to  the  means  of  resistance — as  yet  unknown — 
which  the  enemy  possessed.  This  project  was  in  the  end  not 
executed  in  its  integrity,  because,  the  forts  once  passed,  oppo¬ 
sition  practically  ceased.  The  assault  was  preluded  by  a  bom¬ 
bardment  from  Porter’s  heavy  mortars.  After  careful  recon- 
noissance  that  officer  had  towed  his  flotilla  within  range  of  the 
works  by  the  morning  of  the  18th  April,  and  the  work  of  de¬ 
struction  began  by  their  throwing  that  day  nearly  3,000  large 
shells  about  the  heads  of  the  garrison. 

Those  w'ho  have  wondered  at  the  success  obtained  at  New 
Orleans  need  do  so  no  more  when  they  contrast  the  complete¬ 
ness  of  the  Federal  preparations,  and  the  vigour  and  decision 
with  which  Farragut  at  the  proper  moment  w'ent  to  work,  with 
the  divided  counsels  and  inefficient  armaments  opposed  to 
them  by  the  Confederates.  On  the  27th  of  March,  General 
Duncan,  a  w'ell-known  artillerist,  who  personally  commanded 
the  defences,  became  aware  that  the  enemy’s  fleet  was  crossing 
the  bars.  Both  he  and  his  superior.  General  Lovell,  had  pre¬ 
viously  anticipated  this,  and  had  made  urgent  and  repeated 
applicatitms  for  a  change  of  armament  at  the  forts,  the 
guns  in  which  were  but  old  32  and  42-pou<lders,  justly  held  to  . 
be  unfit  for  repelling  the  steam  fleet  which  threatened  the 
place ;  whilst  a  second  line  of  w'orks  nearer  to  the  city  mounted 
but  twelve  of  the  former  pieces,  having  been  stripped  even 
of  the  latter  ‘  at  the  urgent  request  of  the  naval  authorities,’ 
who  wished  to  use  this  part  of  the  armament  on  some  gun¬ 
boats  fitting  for  defence  of  the  creeks.  How  this  most  serious 
mistake  of  not  supplying  proper  ordnance  arose  from  un¬ 
derrating  the  imminence  of  the  danger  on  the  river  side, 
appears  jdainly  from  General  Lovell’s  Reports.  We  quote  his 
own  words  at  some  length,  not  only  for  this  end,  but  to  show' 
how  early  in  the  war  the  Confederate  naval  authorities  had 
turned  their  attention  to  the  use  of  iron-clad  vessels,  of  which 
two  large  specimens,  intended  both  for  ramming  and  carrying 
guns  in  shot-proof  batteries,  were  being  prepared  at  New 
Orleans.  Happily  for  the  success  of  the  Union  fleet,  the 
mechanical  means  which  their  foes  controlled  were  by  no 
means  equal  to  their  powers  of  conception.  This  deficiency 
produced  continual  delay ;  whilst  the  readiness  of  F ox  and 
Farragut  was  so  far  beyond  that  anticipated  by  their  pro¬ 
fessional  opponents,  that  the  iron-clads  (originally  designed  for 
the  1st  of  February)  w'ere  found  unprepared  for  use  when 
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the  Federal  fleet,  three  months  later,  burst  its  way  through  to 
the  fated  city. 

*  Immediately  (says  General  Lovell)  after  I  assumed  command  of 
the  department,  finding  there  were  no  guns  of  the  heaviest  calibre, 

1  applied  to  Richmond,  Pensacola,  and  other  points,  for  some  10*inch 
columbiads  and  sea-coast  mortars,  which  I  considered  necessary 
to  the  defence  of  the  lower  river ;  but  none  could  be  spared,  the 
general  impression  being  that  New  Orleans  would  not  be  attacked 
by  the  river ;  and  I  was  therefore  compelled  to  make  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  defence  with  the  guns  at  my  disposal.  Twelve  42-pounders 
were  sent  to  Forts  Jackson  and  St.  Philip,  together  with  a  large 
additional  quantity  of  powder;  and  being  convinced  that  with 
the  guns  of  inferior  calibre  mounted  there  we  could  not  hinder 
steamers  from  passing,  unless  they  could  be  detained  for  some  time  | 
under  the  fire  of  the  works,  I  pushed  forward  rapidly  the  construction  | 
of  a  raft  w'hich  offered  a  complete  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  L 
vessels.  The  forts  had  eighty  guns  that  could  be  brought  sue-  [ 
cessively  to  bear  upon  the  river,  were  manned  by  garrisons  of  1 
well-trained  artillerists,  affording  a  double  relief  to  each  gun,  and  F 
commanded  by  officers  who  had  no  superiors  in  any  service.  Under  { 
these  circumstances,  although  I  feared  that  the  high  water  in  the 
spring,  with  the  accompanying  drift,  w'ould  carry  away  the  raft,  yet 
every  confidence  was  felt  that  the  river  would  remain  closed  until 
such  time  as  the  iron-clad  steamers  could  be  finished.  In  March  no 
heavy  guns  had  yet  been  received,  although  strenuous  application! 
were  made  by  me  to  get  some  from  Pensacola,  when  that  place  wu 
abandoned.  The  general  impression  of  all  those  to  whom  I  applied 
was,  that  the  largest  guns  should  be  placed  above  New  Oideans,  not 
below ;  although  I  had  notified  the  department  on  the  22nd  March, 
that  in  my  judgment  the  fleet  only  awaited  the  arrival  of  the 
mortar-vessels  to  attempt  to  pass  up  the  river  from  below.’  { 

The  personal  exertions  of  an  ordnance-officer.  Major  Duncan, 
a  relation  of  the  General,  did  at  length  procure  three  10-inch 
and  three  8-inch  columbiad  hollow-shot  guns  and  five  large  j 
mortars,  which  were  mounted  just  before  the  bombardment 
commenced.  This  was,  as  before  noticed,  on  the  18th  of  April; 
but  a  week  previous  to  Porter’s  attack  the  raft  was  seriously 
damaged  by  a  storm  accompanied  by  a  flood,  which,  according 
to  General  Duncan’s  statement,  ‘  parted  the  chains,  scattered 
‘  the  schooners,  and  materially  affected  the  character  and 
‘  effectiveness  of  the  raft  as  an  obstruction.’ 

For  six  long  days  did  the  garrisons  of  the  forts  endure 
the  pitiless  fire  which  Porter  rained  on  them.  Carefully  as 
the  casemates  had  been  constructed,  the  13-inch  shells  in¬ 
flicted  serious  damage,  and  disabled  a  number  of  the  de¬ 
fenders’  guns.  The  unprotected  ban'acks  in  the  fort  were 
destroyed  with  all  their  contents  (including  the  spare  clothing 
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most  iraprovidently  placed  there)  within  the  first  twelve 
hours  of  this  tremendous  bombardment.  The  garrison  could 
make  but  feeble  response,  owing  to  the  inferiority  of  range  of 
most  of  their  pieces ;  yet  the  gunners  never  flinched,  and  the 
enormous  expenditure  of  Federal  ammunition  determined 
Farragut  to  hurry  on  the  endeavour  to  pass  the  batteries  by 
main  force  in  the  hours  of  darkness.  On  the  third  night, 
under  cover  of  a  furious  fire,  an  expedition  of  two  gun-boats, 
under  Captain  Bell,  approached  the  barricade  to  attempt  its 
destruction  by  means  of  petards.  ‘  This  duty,’  says  Admiral 
Farragut,  ‘  was  not  thoroughly  performed,  in  consequence  of 
‘  the  failure  to  ignite  the  petards  with  the  galvanic  battery.’  In 
fact,  no  officer  of  the  ikmerican  services  had  at  that  time  been 
trained  to  the  use  upon  or  under  water  of  this  powerful  engine 
of  destruction.*  ‘  Still,’  he  continues,  ‘  it  was  a  success,  and, 

‘  under  the  circumstances,  a  highly  meritorious  one.’  In  fact 
the  ‘  Itasca,’  under  Lieutenant  Caldwell,  grappled  one  of  the 
schooners,  which  that  officer  boarded  at  once,  and  detached 
from  the  chains  which  had  secured  her  to  the  barricade  which 
was  then  laid  open.  His  gunboat  was  the  only  one  seen  by 
the  look-outs  of  Duncan,  who  AVTites : — ‘  A  heavy  fire  was 
‘  o|)ened  u|)on  her,  which  caused  her  to  retire,  but  not  until 
‘  she  had  partially  accomplished  her  purjmse.  The  raft  after 
‘  this  could  not  be  regarded  as  an  obstruction.’ 

The  following  night  the  garrison  were  cheered  by  the  de¬ 
scent  from  New  Orleans  of  one  of  the  two  iron-clad  rafts,  the 
‘  Louisiana,’  mounting  sixteen  heavy  guns.  By  this  time  the 
bjmries  in  their  defences  were  very  considerable,  and  under 
her  almost  impregnable  cover  they  had  hoped  to  make  the 
necessary  repairs.  On  conferring,  however,  with  Captain 
Mitchell,  a  naval  officer  w'ho  now  arrived  and  assumed  charge 
of  all  the  steamers  gathered  for  the  defence,  Duncan  learnt 
that  her  motive  |)ower  was  incomplete,  and  that  so  far  from 
taking  the  offensive  against  the  enemy,  his  coadjutor  was  bent 
on  keeping  her  above  the  forts  until  the  mechanics  had 
finished  their  labours.  In  vain  did  the  General  appeal  to  his 

*  After  the  war  had  actually  commenced,  submarine  blasting  was 
being  carried  on  for  the  improvement  of  the  harbour  of  New  York 
by  a  Frenchman,  who  claimed  reward  for  his  work  as  a  patent. 
General  Totten,  of  the  U.S.  Engineers,  under  whom  he  was  em¬ 
ployed,  entered  into  correspondence  on  the  subject  with  Sir  John 
Burgoyne,  and  then  learnt  that  the  so-called  secret — the  product  of 
Pasley’s  work  on  the  wreck  of  the  ‘  Royal  George  ’ — had  been  in 
regular  use  thirteen  years  before  by  the  Royal  Engineers  at  Ber¬ 
muda. 
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chief  at  Xew  Orleans,  and  the  latter  to  Commodore  Whittle, 
the  successor  of  Hollins  and  superior  of  Captain  ^Mitchell. 
The  Commodore’s  orders  were  sent  indeed  to  the  latter,  but 
with  the  proviso  to  execute  them  only  ‘  if  in  his  judgment  it 
‘  was  advisable ;  ’  and  in  consequence  Mitchell  held  to  his 
determination  of  keeping  the  iron-clad  for  the  present  out  of 
fire.  It  is  fair  to  say  that  his  view  was  supported  by  those  of 
the  naval  officers  under  him.  On  the  other  hand,  the  naval 
volunteers  who  chiefly  manned  the  steamers  (eight  in  number, 
besides  the  small  ram  ‘  Manasses,’  and  a  fire-raft  flotilla),  which 
had  been  prepared  for  co-operation  with  the  forts,  were  jealous 
alike  of  the  interference  they  had  at  first  met  with  from  the 
generals,  and  of  that  to  which  they  now  were  subjected  when 
transferred  to  the  rule  of  their  professional  brethren. 

It  is  not  for  us,  who  inherit  the  memories  of  Walcheren, 
to  lean  too  hardly  on  the  errors  which  divided  the  command  of 
the  Confederates  at  this  critical  time,  and  kept  the  real  chiefs 
at  New  Orleans,  twenty  miles  above  the  vital  point  of  action. 
It  is  enough  to  say  that  the  fifth  day  of  bombardment  and 
endurance  went  by  in  vain  correspondence  and  appeals.  Not 
only  did  Mitchell  refuse  to  place  the  ‘  Louisiana’  where  her 
battery  might  be  of  use,  but  the  only  immediate  service  re¬ 
maining  to  be  performed — the  sending  down  of  fire-ships  in 
the  night  against  Porter’s  fleet — was  left  undone,  the  tugboats 
allotted  for  that  duty  being  under  repair.  ‘  This  does  not 
‘  excuse  the  neglect,’  says  Duncan,  ‘  as  there  Avere  six  boats  of 
‘  the  river  fleet  available  for  this  service,  independent  of  those 
‘  alluded  to,  and  fire-barges  Avere  plentiful.’  More  plainly 
still  does  General  Loa’cU’s  Rej)ort  speak  of  Avhat  occurred  that 
night  and  during  the  eventful  one  AA’hich  followed : — ‘  The 
‘  river-defence  fleet,’  he  Avrites,  ‘  proved  a  failure,  for  the  very 
‘  reasons  set  forth  in  my  letter  to  the  department  of  the  loth 
‘  of  April.  Unable  to  govern  themselves,  and  unwilling  to  be 
‘  governed  hy  others,  their  almost  total  Avant  of  system,  vigi- 
‘  lance,  and  discipline,  rendered  them  useless  and  helpless, 
‘  when  the  enemy  finally  dashed  upon  them  suddenly  in  a  dark 
‘  night.  I  regret  A’ery  much  that  the  department  did  not 
‘  think  it  advisable  to  grant  my  request  to  place  some  competent 
‘  head  in  charge  of  these  steamers.’ 

The  2.3rd  of  April  broke  Avarm  and  clear.  The  garrisons 
had  now  given  up  hope  of  immediate  aid  from  the  steamers,  and 
attempted  to  repair  their  pressing  damages  as  they  best  could 
under  Porter’s  fire.  Before  night  the  latter  slackened  per¬ 
ceptibly;  and  Duncan,  struck  by  this  fact  (Avhich  he  correctly 
enough,  as  his  letter  of  that  evening  proves,  ascribed  to  the 
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enemy’s  growing  short  of  ammunition),  and  observing  move¬ 
ments  in  the  fleet  below,  once  more  -wrote  to  Mitchell  to  urge  the 
‘  Louisiana’s  ’  being  brought  into  a  position  to  aid  at  least  by  her 
battery  in  the  defence.  His  request  was  refused,  and  when, 
somewhat  later,  he  communicated  the  additional  news  that  his 
suspicions  were  confinned  by  the  enemy’s  boats  fixing  white 
flags  in  the  line  of  their  expected  advance,  he  learnt  only  from 
Mitchell’s  reply  that  the  ‘  Louisiana  ’  -would  be  ready  by  the 
next  evening.  Before  that  evening  had  arrived,  the  luckless 
iron-clad  was  prepared  to  be  blown  up  by  his  own  orders. 
Kept  so  carefully  out  of  harm’s  way  as  she  had  been,  the  only 
damage  inflicted  by  her  was  that  caused  by  the  explosion  to 
the  garrison  she  had  been  built  to  aid ! 

The  anxiety  suffered  by  Duncan  and  his  troops  during  the 
early  part  of  the  night  was  enhanced  by  an  increase  in  the  fire 
of  the  Domb-vessels  which  took  place  when  darkness  closed,  and 
by  their  ignorance  of  what  the  enemy  was  doing  under  cover  of 
Porter’s  shells ;  for,  as  on  the  previous  night,  the  promised  fire- 
rafts  Avere  not  floated  doAvn  by  the  flotilla.  Who  it  Avas  that 
should  be  charged  specially  Avith  this  omission  it  is  hard  to  say. 
It  is  clear  that  Captain  Mitchell,  though  invested  nominally 
with  the  Avhole  control  of  the  river  defence,  Avas  unable  to  make 
his  authority  felt  by  the  naval  volunteers,  Avhose  senior  officer. 
Captain  Stevenson,  declared  officially  three  days  before,  in  the 
name  of  his  force,  ‘  it  Avould  not  be  governed  by  the  regulations 
‘  of  the  navy  or  commanded  by  naval  officers.’ 

At  tAvo  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the  24th,  Farragut  gave 
his  pre-arranged  signal — tAvo  ordinary  red  lights,  so  as  not  to 
excite  special  notice — and  the  advance  began  in  tAvo  columns. 
That  on  the  right,  under  Captain  Bailey  (Farragut’s  second), 
was  led  by  the  gunboat  ‘  Cayuga,’  Avhich  bore  the  flag.  She 
Avas  followed  by  the  steam-frigates  ‘  Pensacola  ’  and  ‘  Missis- 
‘  sippi,’  and  five  other  gunboats  in  succession.  The  left 
column,  the  Admiral’s  OAvn,  was  similar  in  formation,  but 
stronger  by  a  frigate,  being  led  by  his  fleet-captain  in  the 
gunboat  ‘  Sciota,’  Avhich  Avas  folloAved  by  the  ‘  Hartford’  (the 
flag-ship),  tAvo  other  frigates,  and  five  more  gunboats.  The 
diAided  counsels  of  their  opponents,  the  exhaustion  of  some, 
the  insubordination  of  others,  the  incompleteness  of  their 
defences,  Avere  all  unknoAvn  to  the  Federals:  and  Iioav  great 
was  their  commander’s  anxiety  as  to  the  issue  of  his  bold 
advance,  and  the  prospect  of  passing  the  forts  AA'ith  a  respect¬ 
able  force,  is  best  shoAvu  by  his  OAvn  General  Order,  sent  round 
a  short  time  before  : — 

‘  When,  in  the  opinion  of  the  flag-officer,  the  propitious  time  has 
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arrived,  the  signal  will  be  made  to  weigh  and  advance  to  the  con* 
diet.  If,  in  his  opinion,  at  the  time  of  arriving  at  the  respective 
positions  of  the  different  divisions  of  the  fleet,  we  have  the  advan¬ 
tage,  he  will  make  the  signal  for  close  action.  No.  8,  and  abide  the 
result — conquer  or  to  be  conquered — drop  anchor  or  keep  under 
weigh,  as  in  his  opinion  is  best.’ 

At  half-past  three  the  fleet  approached  the  barrier,  the 
bomb-vessels  having  also  placed  themselves  so  as  to  fire  freely 
on  the  forts,  and  being  strengthened  for  the  night  by  the 
addition  of  the  sailing  corvette  ‘  Portsmouth,’  which  Avas  towed 
up  within  range  of  Fort  Jackson.  Severely  damaged  already, 
the  boom  gave  way  to  the  rush  of  the  leading  gunboats,  while 
at  the  same  moment  the  forts  opened  fire,  and  one  of  the  most 
fearful  scenes  began  which  nav^  annals  record : — 

‘  After  we  had  fairly  entered  into  the  fight  (writes  Farragut),  the 
density  of  the  smoke  from  guns  and  fire-rafts,  the  scenes  passing  on 
board  our  own  ship  and  around  us  (for  it  was  as  if  the  artillery  of 
heaven  were  playing  upon  earth),  were  such  that  it  was  impossible 
for  the  fiag-officcr  to  see  how  each  vessel  was  conducting  it^lf,  and 
he  can  only  judge  by  the  final  results  and  their  special  report.«, 
which  are  herewith  enclosed.  But  I  feel  that  I  can  say  with  truth 
that  it  has  rarely  been  the  lot  of  a  commander  to  be  supported  by 
officers  of  more  indomitable  courage  or  higher  professional  merit.’ 

In  short,  the  darkness  of  the  night,  the  closeness  of  the 
action,  and  the  tremendous  calibre  of  the  Federal  cannon, 
made  it  hopeless  for  any  officer  to  do  more  than  control  the 
movements  of  a  single  vessel  in  the  confused  uproar  which 
arose.  The  flag-officer’s  owm  tvas  soon  in  danger  so  imminent 
as  to  task  his  utmost  energies,  and  we  quote  from  his  Rejwrt 
only  that  further  portion  which  speaks  of  her  share ; — 

‘  I  discovered  a  fire-raft  coming  down  upon  us,  and  in  attempting 
to  avoid  it  ran  the  ship  on  shore  ;  and  the  ram  “  Manasses,”  which  I 
had  not  seen,  lay  on  the  opposite  of  it,  and  pushed  it  down  upon  u$. 
Our  ship  was  soon  on  fire  half-way  up  to  her  tops,  but  w’e  backed 
off,  and  through  the  good  organization  of  our  fire  department,  and 
the  great  exertions  of  Captain  Wainwright  and  his  first  lieutenant, 
officers,  and  crew,  the  fire  was  extinguished.  In  the  meantime  our 
battery  was  never  silent,  but  poured  in  its  missiles  of  death  into 
Fort  St  Philip,  opposite  to  which  we  had  got  by  this  time,  and  it 
was  silenced,  with  the  exception  of  a  gun  now  and  then.’ 

Silenced  perhaps  for  the  minute;  for  the  gunners  at  such 
times  sought  shelter  in  the  casemates  close  by,  which  had  pre¬ 
served  them  during  the  preceding  bombardment ;  yet  only  to 
rush  forth  at  every  interval  of  slackening  in  the  fire  of  the 
frigates,  and  reply  with  their  feebler  pieces  to  the  storm  of  grape 
hurled  at  them  from  9-inch  and  11 -inch  guns.  Their  gal- 
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lantry  is  not  merely  testified  to  by  their  own  commanders. 
More  important  witness  to  it  is  borne  by  the  detailed  Reports 
of  the  Federal  captains,  and  especially  by  those  of  three  gun¬ 
boats,  the  ‘  Itasca,’  ‘  Kennebec,’  and  ‘  Winona,’  which  became 
entangled  in  portions  of  the  barrier  after  the  frigates  had  gone 
by,  and  found  the  fire  of  the  garrison  still  so  insupportable  as 
to  compel  them  to  head  down  stream,  and  thus,  for  safety,  to 
separate  themselves  from  the  rest  of  the  fleet. 

The  forts  and  boom  once  passed,  with  the  fire-rafts  (of  which 
only  one,  that  which  struck  the  ‘  Hartford,’  did  any  harm) 
the  squadron  of  Mitchell  had  yet  to  be  encountered.  These 
Farragut  has  estimated  at  13  gunboats  and  two  iron-clads, 
but  the  truth  was,  as  we  now  know,  far  within  this.  The 
‘  Louisiana  ’  Avas  but  a  motionless  raft,  so  moored  that  she 
could  hardly  bring  her  bow'-guns  to  bear,  and  fired  (it  was  said 
by  the  garrison)  but  twelve  shots.  The  eight  gunboats  had 
been  but  poorly  fitted,  and  some  of  them  mounted  but  a  single 
large  gun,  whilst  in  w'eight  they  were  no  match  even  for  the 
enemy’s  smallest  vessels.  The  action,  therefore,  was  of  very 
brief  duration,  although  gallantly  undertaken  by  the  Con¬ 
federates.  Four  of  their  boats  had  been  fitted  watb  iron  plates 
over  their  bows  with  the  intention  of  using  them  as  rams,  and 
two  of  these,  the  ‘  Governor  Moore  ’  and  ‘  Quitman,’  came 
immediately  into  collision  vAuth  the  ‘Varuna,’  Avhich  had  in 
the  melee  Avith  the  forts  got  ahead  of  the  rest  of  the  Federal 
fleet  She  was  in  chase  of  an  unarmed  steamer,  on  board 
of  which  was  General  Lovell  himself  (Avho  had  arrived  from 
New  Orleans  on  a  visit  of  inspection  just  as  the  firing  com¬ 
menced),  when  the  ‘  Governor  Moore  ’  attacked  her  boldly, 
firing  a  bow-gun  which  disabled  thirteen  of  the  ‘Vanina’s’ 
hands,  and  charging  her  afterAvards  on  the  starboard  side. 
The  Federals,  hoAvever,  succeeded  in  bringing  an  8-inch  gun 
to  bear  on  the  assailant,  and  disabling  her  completely  in  a 
few  minutes ;  but  the  ‘  Quitman,’  which  had  approached  the 
‘Varuna ’on  the  port  side  at  the  same  time,  noAv  butted  at 
her  twice,  at  the  second  collision  driving  in  her  side.  In 
doing  this,  however,  she  swung  round,  and  the  Federals, 
before  their  vessel  sank,  sent  five  of  their  8-inch  shells  into 
their  new  enemy,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  her  in 
flames.  Of  the  rest  of  the  ‘  defence  fleet,’  the  ‘  Defiance’  was 
the  only  one  saved  under  the  guns  of  the  fort  at  daybreak, 
the  others  having  either  been  sunk,  burnt,  or  driven  ashore, 
disabled  by  the  overwhelming  batteries  which  the  frigates  had 
opened  on  them.  These  last  had  been  attacked  indeed  by  the 
‘  Manasses  ’  with  a  boldness  worthy  of  better  success ;  but  her 
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feeble  ])ower  and  small  tonnage  were  found  peidectly  unavailing 
to  injure  the  ships  through  the  chain-armour  so  judiciously 
prepared.  Her  encounter  with  the  flag-ship  ‘  Hartford  ’  has 
been  already  mentlonetl.  Passing  on  whilst  the  latter  was  on 
fire,  she  charged  the  ‘  Brooklyn  ’  full  on  the  starboard  gang¬ 
way,  but  nith  little  effect,  beyond  breaking  some  of  the  links 
of  the  chain  and  driving  in  three  planks  above  waterline. 
AV'edgetl  in  between  her  huge  antagonist  and  the  shore,  the 
ram  found  herself  unable  to  get  up  speed  for  a  fresh  charge, 
and  was  glad  to  drop  down  stream.  She  then  crossed  over  to 
attack  the  ‘  Mississippi,’  and  struck  her  with  a  very  partial 
effect,  Inflicting  injuries  similar  to  those  of  the  ‘  Brooklyn,’ 
and  then  passing  down  to  the  forts,  where  she  lay  for  a  short 
while. 

The  gray  of  early  daylight  now  succeeded  to  the  flashes  of 
the  hostile  guns  which  had  lighted  up  the  scene ;  and  Farragut, 
discovering  the  completeness  of  his  victory,  signalled  to  discon¬ 
tinue  action.  His  fleet  had  begun  to  form  and  steam  slowly 
upwards  when  the  indomitable  little  ram  was  seen  singly  in 
pursuit,  and  preparing  to  renew  her  assaults.  The  Admiral  at 
once  signalled  the  ‘  Mississippi  ’  to  turn  and  attack  her ;  and 
Cai)tain  Smith,  aided  by  the  gunboats  ‘  Pinola  ’  and  ‘  Ivineo,’ 
charged  her  at  once.  Cajitaln  Warly  (who,  from  her  first 
construction,  had  commanded  the  ram),  seeing  the  huge  bows 
of  the  frigate  coming  straiglit  towards  him,  steered  to  avoid  the 
direct  shock,  and  ran  his  vessel  aground,  exjwsing  her  to  the 
full  broadsides  of  the  enemy.  From  this  heli)less  position  he 
escaped  with  his  crew  to  the  shore,  and  the  once  famous 
‘  Manasses  ’  was  fired  by  the  boats  of  the  ‘  ^Mississippi,’  which 
had  been  ordered  off  to  boanl  her.  This  was  the  last  episode 
of  the  battle  ;  for  Farragut,  leaving  behind  -him  the  sheltered 
forts  and  the  relics  of  the  enemy’s  flotilla,  went  upward  on  his 
path  of  conquest.  Captain  Bailey,  still  leading  in  the  ‘  Cayuga,’ 
soon  came  in  sight  of  a  small  camp  of  sharpshooters  on  the  right 
bank,  who,  finding  their  jwsition  and  line  of  retreat  along  the 
levee  under  command  of  the  gunboats,  surrendered  at  once. 
Near  this  point — the  Quarantine — the  river  is  approached  by 
the  creek  before  mentioned,  as  turning  (for  shallow  boats)  the 
forts  and  barricade.  The  flag-officer  now  made  use  of  it  to 
communicate  with  Porter  and  General  Butler,  and  leaving  two 
gunboats  to  protect  tbc  latter’s  advance  from  the  enemy  still 
left  at  the  foils,  jiroceeded  on  with  the  rest  of  the  fleet.  The 
further  progress  of  the  Federals  occupied  all  that  day  and  the 
early  part  of  the  25th,  ‘  owing  to  the  slowness  of  some  of  the 
‘  vessels,  and  want  of  knowledge  of  the  river ;  ’  but  New  Orleans 
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was  finally  approached  at  10  a.m.  on  the  26th.  Then  came  a 
ten  minutes’  contest  with  the  inner  works,  armed,  as  w’e  know, 
with  but  a  dozen  32-j)ounders.  The  rest  of  the  story  of  the 
I  conquest — the  public  thanksgiving  ordered  by  the  flag-ofiScer 

on  board  his  victorious  fleet — the  fierce  heart-burnings  of  the 
city,  which  lay  helpless  under  his  guns — the  unjust  obloquy 
thrown  on  General  Lovell  by  the  Confederates  for  not  ensuring 
its  destruction  by  a  useless  i-esistance  with  his  petty  garrison  of 
3,000  men — these  things,  and,  above  all,  the  shame  and  humilia¬ 
tion  which  followed  on  Butler’s  taking  possession,  are  well 
known.  AVe  pass  them,  therefore,  by ;  citing  merely  the  follow- 
ing  paragraph  of  Farragut’s  letter,  which  tells  the  final  history 
I  ol  the  forces  of  Duncan  and  Mitchell,  and  observing  that  the 
r  surrender  of  the  former  was  compelled  by  the  violent  iusubordi- 
I  nation  of  the  same  volunteer  gunners  who  had  obeyed  him  with 
cheerful  endurance  until  their  retreat  Avas  cut  oft' : — 

I  ‘  On  tlie  evening  of  the  29th,  Captain  Bailey  arrived  from  below, 
with  the  gratifying  intelligence  that  the  forts  had  surrendered  to 
Commander  Porter,  and  had  delivered  up  all  public  property,  and 
were  being  paroled ;  and  that  the  navy  had  been  made  to  surrender 
unconditionally,  as  they  had  conducted  themselves  with  bad  faith, 
burning  and  sinking  their  vessels  while  a  flag  of  truce  was  flying 
and  the  forts  negotiating  for  their  surrender,  and  the  “Louisiana,” 
their  great  iron-clad  battery,  being  blown  up  alongside  of  the  vessel 
where  they  w'ere  negotiating ;  hence  their  officers  were  not  paroled, 
but  sent  home  to  be  treated  according  to  the  judgment  of  the 
Government.’ 

With  the  ‘  Louisiana  ’  the  Confederates  had  lost  their  iron¬ 
clad  frigate  ‘  Mississippi,’  the  most  un|)ortant  naval  structure 
they  had  undertaken,  which  tvas  lying  unfinished  at  a  wharf 
near  the  city,  and  was  burnt  on  the  approach  of  Farragut, 
Avhose  victory  Avas  as  complete  as  any  officer  commanding 
afloat  could  have  desired  over  a  combined  land  and  sea  force. 
The  ^rrison  of  Lovell,  and  all  their  stores,  should  perhaps 
have  been  added  to  the  prize  ;  but  the  Federals  Avere,  strangely 
enough,  not  aAA  are  that  a  single  ship  anchored  ten  miles  above 
the  city  would,  at  the  then  height  of  the  river,  have  completely 
commanded  the  only  exit,  Avhich,  through  their  ignorance,  Avas 
left  open  for  several  days.  At  the  least,  hoAvever,  the  success 
was  almost  beyond  price  to  the  L’^nion  Government  from  its 
moral  importance  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  As  to  the 
material  advantage  Avon,  it  may  be  best  judged  of  by  the 
statement  of  the  Avell-knoAvn  Confederate  Avriter  and  partisan 
PoUanl ; — 

‘  The  extent  of  the  disaster  is  not  to  be  disguised.  It  was  a  heavy 
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blow  to  the  Confederacy.  It  annihilated  us  in  Louisiana ;  separated  I 
us  from  Texas  and  Arkansas ;  diminished  our  resources  and  supplies  I 
by  the  loss  of  one  of  the  greatest  grain  and  cattle  countries  within  I 
the  limits  of  the  Confederacy ;  gave  to  the  enemy  the  Mississippi  f 
River,  with  all  its  means  of  navigation,  for  a  base  of  operations ;  and 
finally  led,  by  plain  and  irresistible  conclusion,  to  our  virtual  aban¬ 
donment  of  its  great  and  fruitful  valley.’ 

‘  Treachery  ’  was  the  cry"  raised  by  the  indignant  South  at 
the  loss  of  its  commercial  capital :  and  although  such  a  charge 
agiunst  the  Confederate  commanders  bears  no  inquiry,  the  faD 
of  New  Orleans  and  its  consequences  must,  as  has  been  shown, 
be  held  due  in  part  to  the  improvident  delays  and  discordant 
counsels  of  the  defenders,  as  well  as  to  the  want  of  a])preciatiog 
in  their  chosen  Government  of  the  greatness  of  the  danger  f 
which  threatened  the  Confederacy  at  this  \'ital  point.  Allowii^  L 
fully  for  all  these,  the  highest  credit  must  yet  be  given  to  tie  [I 
judgment  which  planned  and  the  vigour  which  executed  thk  j 
successful  stroke.  If  the  language  of  Mr.  Welles  seems  a  litde  | 
exaggerated  when  he  says,  ‘  It  was  regarded  everywhere,  boli 
‘  at  home  and  abroad,  as  the  grandest  achievement  of  the  wars’ 
no  less  is  it  certain  that,  in  calling  the  capture  of  New  Orleans 
‘  one  of  the  most  remarkable  triumphs  in  the  whole  history  rf 
‘  naval  operations,’  he  is  fully  justified,  both  by  the  daring  witi 
which  unknown  dangers  were  faced  and  the  vast  imjiortimce  «f 
the  victory  gtuned. 

The  success  of  Farragut  ivas  marred,  as  has  been  seen,  by  tlie 
loss  of  only  a  single  gunboat ;  and  comment  on  the  battle  wo# 
by  so  hastily  formed  a  fleet  would  be  incomplete  indeed  if  it  [ 
omitted  special  notice  of  the  fact  that  the  ‘  Varuna’  tcoitk  ! 
only  one  of  Farragut’s  gunboats  ‘  converted  ’  from  the  merchut  | 
service,  instead  of  being  built  expressly  for  the  rougher  bus-  I 
ness  of  the  navy. 

‘  Here  let  me  pause  (says  Lieutenant  Swasey,  in  a  very  clear  I 
report  of  the  disaster)  whilst  we  reflect  upon  the  unadaptedness  of  | 
a  merchant-built  vessel  for  war  purposes,  particularly  such  as  the  | 
“  Varuna  ”  was  called  to  take  part  in.  Had  we  been  built  with  that 
strength  which  all  the  other  vessels  possessed,  and  the  need  of  which 
becomes  more  apparent  to  the  mind  of  the  naval  officer  each  daj, 
we  would  yet  be  afloat,  off  the  city  of  New  Orleans.  Such  vessds 
may  perhaps  do  for  the  ordinary  duties  of  a  blockade,  and  I  think  i 
it  is  yet  a  question  whether  they  will  or  not ;  but  certainly  they  are 
not  fit  to  trust  lives  and  property  on  to  engage  works  of  the  strongest 
magnitude.’  ' 

New  Orleans  once  secured  and  handed  over  to  General  1 
Butler,  Farragut  pushed  up  the  Mississippi,  and  in  the  course 
of  the  next  two  months  the  Union  flag  was  hoisted  at  Baton  I 
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Rouge,  Natchez,  and  every  town  of  irairortance  as  high  as 
Vicksburg.  This  city,  strong  by  its  natural  jK)sition  on  high 
blufls  sloping  gently  landward,  and  already  partly  converted 
into  a  fortress  by  entrenchments  heavily  armed,  was  now  (since 
the  surrender  of  Memphis  on  the  6th  of  June)  the  only  point 
of  importance  held  by  the  Confederates  on  the  banks  of  the 
great  river.  It  at  once,  therefore,  assumed  an  importance  well 
warranted  by  its  later  history.  Summoned  on  the  18th  of 
May  to  evacuate  the  place.  General  M.  L.  Smith,  who  held  it, 
gave  a  decided  refusal;  and  Farragut  found  it  necessary  to 
await  once  more  the  arrival  of  Porter’s  flotilla,  which  was  not 
brought  up  and  reported  ready  until  the  27th  of  June.  On  the 
28th  a  general  attack  took  place,  Farragut  succeeding  in  taking 
two  of  his  three  frigates  and  six  gunboats  above  the  batteries, 
but  producing  no  effect  on  the  defences.  ‘  The  enemy  leave 
‘  their  guns  for  the  moment,’  says  his  hasty  report,  ‘  but  return 
‘  to  them  as  soon  as  we  have  passed,  and  rake  us.’  About  fifty 
men  were  killed  and  wounded  on  board,  and  the  ‘  Brooklyn  ’ 
fi^te,  with  two  gunboats,  forced  to  retreat  below  the  place. 

The  bombardment  continued  at  intervals,  pending  an  appli¬ 
cation  to  General  Halleck  at  Corinth  for  a  corps  of  his  army 
•  to  vd  the  fleet,  and  the  result  of  an  experiment  (the  first  of 
three)  made  to  cut  a  ship  canal  through  the  isthmus  opposite 
Vicksburg,  and  leave  the  Federal  ships  an  independent  passage. 
On  the  15th  of  July  their  possession  of  the  river  was  suddenly 
challenged  by  a  large  ram,  the  ‘  Arkansas,’  which  the  Confede¬ 
rates  had  been  fitting  on  the  Yazoo,  a  considerable  stream 
entering  the  Mississipin  just  above  Vicksburg.  This  new 
enemy  was  built,  in  imitation  of  those  destroyed  at  New 
Orleans,  with  a  screw-propeller,  and  iron-clad  sides  sloping 
I  inwards;  and,  besides  the  means  of  offence  offered  by  her 
sharp  prow,  she  mounted  nine  guns.  Her  plating,  however, 

1  proved  to  be  w'eak,  and  her  machinery  very  defective.  Uneasy 
at  the  reports  of  her,  Farragut  had  sent  a  small  river-steamer, 
the  ‘  Tyler,’  to  explore  the  Yazoo,  and  this  probably  brought 
,  her  down  incomplete;  for  she  appeared  suddenly,  on  the 
evening  of  the  1 5th,  coming  into  the  Mississippi,  apparently  in 
chase  of  the  ‘  Tyler,’  and  forthwith  ran  down  to  take  shelter  under 
the  guns  of  Vicksburg.  In  passing  she  received  and  returned 
the  broadsides  of  Farragut’s  whole  squadron ;  and  several  of 
the  heavier  shot  crashed  through  her  armour,  tearing  up  her 
unplated  deck,  damaging  her  fittings,  and  killing  and  wounding 
some  of  the  crew.  But  this  was  not  fully  knoAvn  to  the 
Fedends,  and  her  escape  for  the  time  spread  alarm  as  far  as  the 
garrison  of  Butler  at  New  Orleans.  Her  history,  however, 
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need  not  be  j)ursue(l  at  length.  On  the  first  leaving  her  shelter 
to  co-operate  with  a  Confederate  land  force  in  the  attack  (made  ' 
5th  of  August)  on  Baton  Rouge,  her  engines  broke  hopelessly 
down  when  yet  five  miles  from  the  place,  and,  drifting  to  the 
shore  end  on,  she  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  shells  of  the  ‘  Esses,’  i 
a  large  iron-plated  river-boat,  whose  commander,  W.  D.  Porter,* 
had  taken  charge  of  the  Lower  Mississippi  on  the  departure 
of  Farragut.  The  latter  officer,  in  compliance  with  orders 
from  !Mr.  Welles,  had  abandoned  his  contest  with  the  Vicks- 
burg  works  on  the  20th  of  duly,  and  made  down  stream  for 
New  Orleans,  whence  he  proceeded  with  his  squadron  to  carry 
on  operations  along  the  coast  of  Texas,  where  the  chief  jKsts 
were  (for  the  time)  recovered  to  the  Union  by  his  detachments 
in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks.  ‘  All  we  want,’  he  wrote  on  the 
15th  of  October,  ‘  is  a  few  soldiers  to  hold  the  places,  and  we 
‘  will  soon  have  the  whole  coast.  It  is  a  more  effectual  blockade 
‘  to  have  the  vessels  inside  instead  of  outside.’  In  this  simjde 
remark  lies  the  key  to  the  constantly  increasing  success  of  the 
TTnionists  in  restricting  their  enemies’  trade— a  success  which 
was  complete  only  when  AVihnington  fell  to  Porter  and  Terry 
more  than  two  years  later  in  the  war. 

Second  only  in  inqwrtance  to  the  exploits  of  Farragnts  fleet 
during  this  remarkable  year,  were  the  services  rendered  on  the 
rivers  by  the  squadrons  of  the  Mississippi  and  Tennessee.  Flag- 
officer  Foote  (raised  to  rear-admiral’s  rank  afterwards  widi 
Farragut)  directed  their  operations  with  extraordinary  actinty 
until  disabled  by  the  effects  of  a  wound  in  May.  They  were 
continued  for  the  next  four  months  under  Captain  Davis,  who 
had  succeeded  to  the  tenq)orary  charge.  In  October,  however, 
a  new  flag-officer  appeared  in  the  person  of  Porter,  whose 
services  as  lieutenant  and  commander  we  have  already  noticed. 
The  constant  approval  of  Farragut,  Bailey,  and  all  with  whom 
he  served,  had  fully  justified  the  selection  of  this  officer  at  the  [ 
oj)cning  of  the  war  for  high  charge  by  the  President ;  and  the  ^ 
latter,  proud  of  so  fortunate  a  choice,  took  occasion  now  to 
advance  him  per  salturn  to  the  rank  of  acting  rear-admiral,  and 
to  the  command  left  vacant  by  Foote.  Much  of  the  uniform 
though  slow  success  of  the  Federal  annies  in  the  central  States 
depended  henceforth  on  the  activity  and  energy  by  which 
Porter  showed  himself  worthy  of  his  unexampled  promotion. 
But  the  story  of  his  deeds  in  that  quarter,  of  Foote’s,  and  (rf 
Farragut’s,  when  he  appeared  a  second  time  in  the  Mississippi 


*  One  of  the  captains  under  Foote,  and  not  to  be  confounded  with 
the  more  famous  D.  D.  Porter. 
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to  co-operatc  in  the  fall  of  Vicksburg,  forms  so  essential  a  part 
of  the  campaigns  of  General  Grant,  that  we  prefer  to  leave 
it  to  those  writers  who  have  made  the  progress  of  the  chief 
General  of  the  Union  their  special  theme. 

The  year  1862  and  its  naval  operations  have  an  interest  for 
us  even  higher  than  that  which  belongs  to  the  subjects  we  have 
hitherto  treated.  The  world-famous  battle  of  the  *'  ^lonitor  ’  and 
‘  Merrimack  ’  on  the  9th  April  opened  first  the  way  to  that  prac¬ 
tical  solution  of  the  proper  form  of  iron-clad  steamers  which 
no  government  as  yet  has  as  nearly  attained  to  as  that  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  as  well  to  be  fully  understood  on  this  matter ; 
and  the  Keport  of  Mr.  Welles  sets  forth  in  the  clearest  light  the 
importance  of  the  ‘  Monitor’s  ’  victory,  the  prescience  shomi  by 
his  practical  adviser.  Captain  Fox,  at  the  outset  of  the  war, 
and  the  conditions  aimed  at  in  the  construction  of  the  original 
vessels  built  on  the  turret  principle.  The  details  of  the  battle 
—the  sudden  appearance  in  Hampton  Hoads  of  the  ‘  Merri- 
‘  mack,’  heavily  plated  with  layers  of  iron,  fitted  as  a  ram,  and 
well  armed — her  attack  and  easy  destruction  of  two  large 
wooden  ships  of  war — the  dangerous  state  of  the  blockading 
steam-frigates,  unfitted  to  cope  with  and  unable  to  escape  from 
their  antagonist,  from  whom  they  were  only  saved  the  first 
day  by  her  dread  of  the  shallows — the  unlooked-for  arrival 
(in  the  middle  of  that  anxious  night)  of  the  ‘  Monitor,’  hurried 
from  New  York  by  Captain  Fox’s  exertions  to  meet  and  foil 
the  long-threatened  design  of  the  Confederates — all  these  par¬ 
ticulars  have  been  so  often  and  so  fully  given  to  the  world, 
that  we  forbear  to  repeat  them.  At  noon  next  day  the  ‘  Merri¬ 
mack  ’  abandoned  her  attack  and  retreated  to  Norfolk,  leaving 
the  honours  of  her  discomfiture  to  her  diminutive  but  invul¬ 
nerable  foe. 

‘Thus  terminated  (writes  Mr.  Welles)  the  most  remarkable  naval 
combat  of  modern  times,  perhaps  of  any  age.  The  fiercest  and  most 
formidable  naval  assault  upon  the  power  of  the  Union  which  has 
ever  been  made  by  the  insurgents  was  heroically  repelled,  and  a 
new  era  was  opened  in  the  history  of  maritime  warfare.’ 

Then,  after  referring  to  the  numerous  vessels  of  the  ‘  Monitor’ 
pattern  under  constmetion,  he  continues  : — 

‘  Whatever  success  may  attend  the  large  and  costly  armoured  ships 
of  the  “  Warrior  ”  class,  which  are  being  constructed  by  some  of  the 
maritime  Powers  of  Europe  for  cruising  in  deep  waters,  they  can 
scarcely  cause  alarm  here,  for  we  have  within  the  United  States  few 
harbours  that  are  accessible  to  them,  and  for  those  few  the  Govern¬ 
ment  can  always  be  prepared  whenever  a  foreign  war  is  imminent. 
It  has  been  deemed  advisable,  however,  that  we  should  have  a  few 
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large-sized  armed  cruisers  of  great  speed  for  ocean  service,  as  well 
as  some  of  the  class  of  smaller  vessels  for  coastwise  and  defensive 
operations. 

‘In  the  construction  of  iron-clads  of  the  “  Monitor  ”  class,  the  nau¬ 
tical  qualities  of  the  vessel  have  not  been  the  governing  object,  for  wift 
light  draught  and  heavy  armament,  high  speed  is  not  attainable.  But 
they  are  ^apted  to  the  shallow  waters  of  our  coast  and  harboun^ 
few  of  which  are  accessible  to  vessels  of  great  magnitude.  While 
the  larger  armoured  vessels,  with  their  heavy  armament,  cannot 
nearly  approach  our  shores,  tliose  of  the  “  Monitor”  class  can  penetrate 
even  the  inner  waters,  rivers,  harbours,  and  bayons  of  our  extended 
double  coast.’ 

A  success  so  great  as  that  won  over  the  ‘  Merrimack  ’  by 
the  first  employment  of  the  revolving  turret  in  action,  might  i 
well  cause  Mr.  Welles  and  his  assistant  to  press  forward  the  I 
completion  of  the  iron-clad  squadron,  from  which  they  hoped  f 
such  furtlier  advantage  as  should  throw  even  the  victory  it  L 
New  Orleans — won  that  same  eventful  month — into  shade. 
Charleston  itself,  with  the  famous  Fort  Sumter,  whose  surrender 
had  so  bitterly  touched  the  pride  of  the  North,  were  the  prizei 
intended  to  be  added  to  the  laurels  already  won  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  navy.  The  watch  which  the  ‘  Monitor  ’  after  her  victory  I 
held  in  Hampton  Roads  became  no  longer  needful  when  her 
adversary  was  blown  up  by  Commodore  TatnaJl’s  orders  to  save 
her  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Federals  on  the  aband(»- 
ment  of  Norfolk  in  the  summer  to  their  anny.  The  Confede¬ 
rates  had  then  no  longer  any  vessel  within  the  Chesapeake 
waters  which  their  enemy’s  gunboats  could  not  master,  aod 
the  ‘  Monitor  ’  became  available  for  employment  in  some  new 
scene.  It  was  not,  however,  until  join^  by  the  ‘  Passaic,’  the 
first  one  finished  of  her  consorts,  that  she  prejrared  to  leave 
Hampton  Roads  for  the  Carolina  coast.  The  close  of  the  year 
had  drawn  near,  and  her  new  commander,  Bankhead  (for  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Worden,  who  had  fought  her  in  the  spring,  was  for  some 
months  invalided  from  a  wound),  was  directed  to  choose  his  own 
time  and  weather  for  making  his  way  southward. 

He  started  on  the  29th  December,  accompanied,  for  safety’s 
sake,  by  a  powerful  wooden  steamer,  the  ‘  Rhode  Island,’  and  for 
the  first  twenty-four  hours  had  nearly  smooth  water.  On  the 
evening  of  the  30th  a  slight  gale  was  encountered,  and  the  vessel 
soon  became  nearly  unmanageable,  pitching  heavily,  yawing 
greatly,  and  making  much  water  round  the  base  of  the  turret, 
where  the  caulking  of  oakum  had  become  loosened  by  the  mo¬ 
tion.  After  two  hours  of  this  the  water  suddenly  (at  8  p.m.) 
began  to  gain  so  fast  on  the  pumps  as  to  show  that  the  shocks 
had  sprung  a  leak  below  ;  and  although  every  possible  assistance  j 
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was  rendered  by  the  ‘  Rhode  Island,’  Commander  Bankhead  was 
comi)elled  before  long  to  abandon  his  vessel,  which  Avent  down 
goon  after,  taking  with  her  four  officers  and  twelve  men,  whom 
it  was  impossible  to  transfer  to  her  tender.  The  latter  had 
indeed  been  put  to  great  hazard  in  saving  the  rest  of  the  crew 
from  the  deck  of  her  unmanageable  consort,  to  come  into  colli- 
gion  with  whose  sides  or  bow  would,  in  the  heavy  sea-way, 
have  proved  instant  destruction.  Thus  Avere  the  former  de¬ 
tractors  of  the  ‘  Monitor,’  as  originally  constructed,  almost  as 
much  justified  in  their  special  vdew  as  her  projectors  had  been. 
Great  efforts  have  since  been  made  in  America  to  improve  upoil 
the  first  design  as  to  details,  but  the  immediate  result  of  the 
disaster  was  to  confirm  Mr.  Welles  in  his  projected  design  of 
leaving  to  turret  ships  the  operations  in  shallow  waters,  and 
constructing  for  ocean  warfare  a  few  of  another  class  of  vessel, 
a  broadside  iron-clad  of  the  largest  class.  His  arguments  in 
favour  of  this  opinion  are  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the 
statesmen  of  other  countries,  and  are  thus  very  aptly  con¬ 
cluded  : — 

‘  Each  of  these  vessels  must,  in  order  to  accomplish  its  work,  pre¬ 
sent  in  its  construction  armour,  armament,  and  propulsion,  all  the 
power  that  the  resources  of  modem  invention  and  mechanical  science 
and  art  can  furnish  for  attack,  resistance,  and  pursuit.  A  vessel  of 
this  description  must,  of  course,  cost  a  large  price.  But  then  a  wise 
statesmanship  will  not  fail  to  perceive  that  the  possession  of  even  a 
very  few  such  unconquerable  ships  must,  while  vastly  augmenting 
the  force  and  renown  of  our  navy,  afford  us  at  the  same  time  an 
inestimable  guarantee  of  peace  with  foreign  nations ;  nor,  in  count¬ 
ing  the  cost  of  such  floating  structures,  can  we  forget  that,  large  as 
that  cost  may  be,  it  yet  sinks  into  insignificance  in  contrast  with  the 
expenditures  and  sacrifices  of  a  single  year,  or  even  a  month,  of 
foreign  war.’ 

We  take  this  extract  from  the  Secretary’s  Report  for  1863, 
in  which,  however,  he  states  that  there  were  no  private  yards 
in  America  fully  prepared  to  build  the  required  v'essels,  and 
strongly  urges  the  necessity  of  Government  enlarging  its  own 
means  for  the  purpose. 

The  loss  of  the  ‘  Monitor  ’  Avas  not  suffered  to  retard  the  in¬ 
tended  attack  npon  Charleston,  and  the  additional  precautions 
which  followed  on  it  enabled  her  sister  vessels  to  make  their 
way  without  further  accident,  from  shelter  to  shelter,  as  they 
were  separately  despatched  to  join  the  fleet  off  that  harbour. 
At  the  commencement  of  April  1863,  Admiral  Dupont  had 
under  him  the  ‘  Passaic  ’  and  six  other  of  this  neAv  class.  Some 
additional  strengthening  of  the  central  frameAvork  had  been 
added  to  the  original  design,  to  enable  the  chief  of  the  Bureau 
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of  Naval  Ordnance,  Captain  l)alil"ren,  to  carry  out  his  favourite 
design  of  mounting  ftn*  sea  serviec  his  new  15-inch  gun 
throwing  a  sjdierical  shot  of  450  pounds.  Greater  weight  and 
calibre,  this  artillerLst  had  hmg  maintained,  would  avail  to  give 
greater  accuracy  and  range,  Authout  the  wear  and  uncertaintr 
of  rifling ;  and  his  theory  has  since  become  the  favourite  one  in 
the  American  navy,  whose  large  rifled  guns  on  the  ‘  Parrott’  (or 
reinforcing  with  wrought-iron )  system,  cannot  be  consid  jred  as 
guccessful  as  their  «implcr  competitors.  Each  of  these  seven 
‘  Monitors  ’  earned  one  of  these  new  gigantic  weapons,  and  one 
1 1-inch  in  her  tuiTet.  A  smaller  vessel,  the  ‘  Keokuk,’  of 
the  ‘  Galena’  or  ‘  turreted  giinlamt'  pattern,  carried  one*  1  l-inch 
gun  only. 

Admiral  l)u])ont  transferred  his  flag  to  the  ‘  Ironsides,’ (al¬ 
ready  described  as  the  first  and  largest  vessel  of  the  three 
original  models  selected,)  which  hail  been  lately  sent  to  aid  him 
in  the  attack.  She  arrived  just  in  time  to  complete  the  eflS- 
ciency  of  the  blockade  which  had  been  for  a  few  hours  put  in 
jeopardy  by'  two  small  Confederate  rams,  the  ‘Chicora’  and 

*  Palmetto  State,’  which  issued  from  the  harbour  before  day¬ 
break  on  the  Slst  January,  designing  to  surprise  the  Federal 
squadron.  The  ‘  Mercedita,’  the  first  vessel  run  into  by  them, 
was  totally'  disabled  and  surrendered  ;  but  ineanAvhile  the  alarm 
spread  so  raj)idly'  that  the  project  failed.  After  engaging  and 
inflicting  considerable  damage  on  the  ‘  Keystone  State,’  the 
next  of  the  gunlx)ats,  the  assailants  yielded  to  the  resolute 
advance  of  Captain  Taylor  (the  senior  Federal  officer)  in  his 
steamship  the  ‘  Housatonie,’  supj)orted  by  the  ‘  (Quaker  City,’  I 

*  Memphis,’  and  ‘Augusta,’  and  returned  to  the  protection  of 
the  forts,  claiming  a  success  for  Avhat  was  in  fact  a  failure, 
caused  by  their  small  tonnage  and  slow  speed. 

Dupont  having  collected  his  iron-clad  squadron,  and  issued 
orders  to  use  their  fire  solely  on  Fort  Sumter  until  that  work 
should  be  reduced,  proceeded  to  the  assault  at  noon  on  the  7th 
of  April,  leaving  the  rest  of  his  fleet  outside.  His  design  was 
to  enter  so  far  into  the  harbour  as  to  lay  his  nine  vessels  round 
the  north-west  face  of  the  work ;  but  this  a  line  of  obstructions 
skilfully  sunk  by  the  defenders  j)revcnted  so  effectually,  that 
the  ‘  Ironsides  ’  was  unable  to  approach  within  a  thousand  yards 
of  the  fort,  whilst  the  ‘  Monitors  ’  lay  at  from  six  to  eight  hun¬ 
dred  yards’  distance.  A  tremendous  cross-fire  Avas  opened  on 


*  As  stated  in  the  official  Return  of  the  chief  gunnery  officer  of 
Dupont’s  fleet.  Yet  she  Avas  designed  to  carry  two  11-inch  guns  in 
separate  turrets. 
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them  from  Sumter  ami  the  opposite  battery  at  Fort  Moultrie 
before  they  had  reached  their  positions,  and  continued  until,  in 
obedience  to  signal,  they  Avithdrew  from  action  at  4.30  P.M., 
having  delivered  but  139  shot  in  reply  to  the  vast  number 
which  some  70  guns  (10-inch  hollow  shot  and  7-inch  rifled)  had 
rained  uiK)n  them.  The  new  experiment  of  the  ‘  Monitor  ’ 
system  as  against  strong  Avorks  had  failed  decisively ;  and 
the  ‘  Keokuk,’  AA-hich  had  ventured  the  nearest,  as  she  Avas  also 
the  weakest  of  the  squadron,  was  Injured  beyond  repair,  and 
sank  at  daylight. 

‘I  made  signal  (reports  the  disappointed  Admiral)  to  Avithdraw 
from  action,  intending  to  resume  the  attack  the  next  morning. 
During  the  evening  the  commanding  officers  of  the  iron-dads  came 
on  board  the  flag-ship,  and,  to  my  regret,  I  soon  became  convinced 
of  tlie  utter  impracticability  of  taking  the  city  of  Charleston  by  the 
force  under  my  command.  No  ship  had  been  exposed  to  the  severest 
fire  of  the  enemy  over  forty  minutes,  and  yet  in  that  brief  period, 
IS  the  department  will  perceive  by  the  detailed  reports  of  the  com¬ 
manding  officers,  five  of  the  iron-clads  were  wholly  or  partially  dis¬ 
abled  ;  disabled,  too  (as  the  obstructions  could  not  be  passed),  in 
that  which  was  most  essential  to  our  success — I  mean  in  their  arma¬ 
ment,  or  power  of  inflicting  injury  by  their  guns.  ...  I  had  hoped 
that  the  endurance  of  the  iron-cluds  would  have  enabled  them  to 
have  borne  any  AV’eight  of  fire  to  Avhich  they  might  have  been  ex¬ 
posed  *,  but  when  I  found  that  so  large  a  portion  of  them  were 
wholly  or  one-half  disabled,  by  less  than  an  hour’s  engagement, 
before  attempting  to  remove  the  obstructions,  or  testing  the  power 
of  the  torpedoes,  I  was  convinced  that  persistence  in  the  attack  would 
only  result  in  the  loss  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  iron-clad  fleet, 
and  in  leaving  many  of  them  inside  the  harbour  to  fall  into  the 
bands  of  the  enemy.’ 

This  failure  of  the  long-prepared  experiment  was  not  suf¬ 
fered  to  pass  unchallenged  at  Washington.  Mr.  Welles,  be¬ 
fore  receipt  of  the  official  ncAvs,  had  already  sent  instructions 
to  the  Admiral,  in  case  of  failure,  to  make  further  demonstra¬ 
tions,  sufficient  to  occupy  tlie  garrison  and  prevent  their 
making  detachments  to  the  armies  in  the  field.  But  this 
measure  and  the  mild  terms  in  which  the  order  was  couched 
were  deemed  insufficient  by  the  President,  and  he  followed 
his  perusal  of  the  Admiral’s  first  report  by  taking  the  matter 
into  his  own  hands.  He  plunged,  in  short,  into  personal 
control  of  the  operations  Avith  that  irregular  vigour  which 
had  in  the  previous  year  proved  so  fatal  to  the  strategy  of 
M‘Clellan.  His  rights  as  Commander-in-chief  of  the  Naval 
Forces  had  been  suddenly  laid  aside  ever  since  the  early 
expedition  to  Pensacola,  Avhich,  as  aa'c  have  seen,  was  carried 
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out  by  the  actual  overthrow  of  the  plans  of  his  secretary.  He 
now  as  suddenly  assumed  them  and  telegraphed  to  Dupont :  — 

‘  Hold  your  position  inside  the  bar  near  Charleston  ;  or  if  you 
shall  have  left  it,  return  to  it  and  hold  it  till  further  orders.  Do 
not  allow  the  enemy  to  erect  new  batteries  or  defences  on  Morris 
Island.  If  he  has  begun  it,  drive  him  out.  I  do  not  herein  order 
you  to  renew  the  general  attack.  That  is  to  depend  on  your  own 
discretion  or  a  further  order.’ 

The  Admiral  was  not  of  a  character  to  patiently  bear  with 
w’hat  seemed  to  him  unmerited  censure  on  the  measures  he 
had  taken  for  the  safety  of  his  iron-clads,  already  withdrawn  to 
Port  Royal  for  repairs.  In  acknowledging  the  telegraphic 
order,  and  promising  every  exertion  to  comply  with  its  provi¬ 
sions,  he  proceeds  in  his  dispatch  to  detail  fully  the  dangerous 
position  in  which  the  ‘  Monitors  ’  would  thereby  be  placed, 
adding ; — 

‘  I  have  deemed  it  proper  and  due  to  myself  to  make  these  state¬ 
ments,  but  I  trust  I  need  not  add  that  I  will  obey  all  orders  with 
the  utmost  fidelity,  even  when  my  judgment  is  entirely  at  variance 
with  them ;  such  as  the  order  to  re-occupy  the  unsafe  anchorage  for 
the  iron-clads  off  Morris  Island,  and  an  intimation  that  a  renewal  d 
the  attack  on  Charleston  may  be  ordered,  which  in  my  judgment 
would  be  attended  with  disastrous  results,  involving  the  loss  of  this 
coast.’ 

Finally,  with  greater  wdsdom  if  not  greater  patriotism  than 
M‘Clellan  had  shown  under  the  like  interference,  he  re¬ 
signed  in  the  following  frank  and  noble  terms  the  command 
exercised  for  the  preceding  eighteen  months  with  unvarying 
approbation  from  his  superiors:  — 

‘  I  know  not  whether  the  confidence  of  the  department  so  often 
expressed  to  me  has  been  shaken  by  the  want  of  success  in  a  single 
measure  which  I  never  advised,  though  intensely  desirous  to  carry 
out  the  department’s  orders  and  justify  expectations  in  which  I  could 
not  share.  I  am,  however,  painfully  struck  by  the  tenor  and  tone 
of  the  President’s  order,  which  seems  to  imply  a  censure,  and  I  have 
to  request  that  the  department  will  not  hesitate  to  relieve  me  by  an 
oflicer  who,  in  its  opinion,  is  more  able  to  execute  that  service  in 
which  I  have  had  the  misfortune  to  fail — the  capture  of  Charleston. 
No  consideration  for  an  individual  officer,  whatever  his  loyalty  and 
length  of  service,  should  weigh  an  instant  if  the  cause  of  his  country 
can  be  advanced  by  his  removal.’ 

His  resignation  was  accepted  by  the  President,  and  Foote 
(reported  to  be  recovered  from  his  wound)  was  appointed  to 
succeed  him.  This  officer,  however,  falling  ill  and  dying  at 
New  York  upon  his  way,  the  vacancy  was  finally  conferred 
on  Dahlgren,  who,  with  especial  view  to  his  powers  as  an 
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artillerist,  had  been  appointed  as  second  in  conunand.  He 
took  over  Ins  new  charge  on  the  6th  of  July ;  but  before 
handing  it  to  him,  Dupont  had  had  the  satisfaction  of  re¬ 
porting  on  the  most  instructive  and  successful  action  (accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Welles’s  very  just  view)  of  the  year,  and  the  first  in 
which  his  successor’s  famous  15-inch  gun  was  tested  against 
ship-armour. 

At  Savannah  the  Confederates  had  been  busy  during  the 
spring  in  the  preparation  of  this,  their  new  substitute  for  the 
lost  ‘  Merrimack.’  On  the  hull  of  a  large  iron  screw-steamer, 
the  ‘  Fingal,’  their  engineers  had  built  up  a  structure  which 
they  hoped  to  make  impregnable  to  the  heaviest  Dahlgren  guns. 
The  vessel  had  been  cut  down  so  as  to  leave  the  original  hull 
but  two  feet  above  water.  A  casemate,  with  the  sides  and  ends 
slicing  at  an  angle  of  thirty  degrees  to  the  horizon,  was  erected 
upon  it,  so  framed  as  to  overlap  the  sides  of  the  hull  six  feet 
to  project  over  the  ends,  tow'ards  which  it  was  tapered. 
The  sides  were  protected  by  timber,  running  from  a  point 
several  feet  below  the  w'ater-line  to  the  edge  of  the  deck, 
forming  a  heavy,  solid  overway  of  w'ood  and  armour.  The 
armour,  four  inches  in  thickness,  was  composed  of  two  layers 
of  two-inch  rolled  iron  plates,  seven  inches  wide,  the  inner  of 
which  ran  horizontally,  and  the  outer  vertically.  They  were 
secured  to  a  backing  of  oak  three  inches  thick,  and  of  pine 
fifteen  inches  thick.  A  pilot-house  erected  above  it  in  a  pyra¬ 
midal  form  Avas  similarly  cased.  Four  rifled  guns,  two  of  6-inch 
calibre  and  tAvo  of  7-inch,  were  the  armament,  and  the  bow  ter¬ 
minated  in  an  iron  beak,  forming  a  ram.  On  the  17th  of 
June,  wdth  full  magazines  and  a  compleipent  of  135  officers 
and  men,  this  formidable  iron-clad  descended  Warsaw  Sound, 
at  that  time  knoAvn  to  be  guarded  by  two  of  the  ‘  Monitors  ’ 
of  the  Charleston  squadron,  the  ‘Weehawken’  and  the 
‘  Nahant.’ 

There  is  no  doubt  noAv  as  to  the  Confederate  plan.  To  make 
straight  for  the  nearest  ‘  Monitor,’  run  aboard  her  and  pierce 
her  armour  through  by  the  close  fire  of  the  rifled  guns,  was  their 
intention,  and  from  the  superior  elevation  of  their  jAortholes 
(Avhich  were  guarded  by  four-inch  iron  shutters)  a  decisive  ad¬ 
vantage  at  close  quarters  Avas  expected,  Avhile  the  casing  which 
had  been  prepared  Avas  judged  sufficient  to  keep  out  any  hollow 
shot  fired  from  a  distance  at  the  low  v'elocity  Avhich  had  been 
remarked  as  a  characteristic  of  the  Dahlgren  cannon.  The  cap¬ 
ture  of  the  tAvo  hostile  A'essels  Avas  confidently  looked  for,  and 
as  the  neAv  ship  was  calculated  to  steam  ten  knots  an  hour,  her 
transfer  to  other  j)orts  blockaded  Avas  designed  to  follow. 
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These  hopes,  however,  were  destined  to  a  speedy  end.  The 
Fedcrals,  having  caught  sight  of  their  unknown  adversary  at 
dawn,  steamed  with  alacrity  to  meet  her.  The  ‘  AVeehawken,’ 
having  their  only  pilot  on  board,  led  the  way ;  and  when  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  t»fF,  opened  fire  on  the  ‘  Atlanta,’  (for  thus 
the  former  ‘  Fingal  ’  was  now  named, )  with  her  two  guns  alter¬ 
nately.  Three  of  the  first  four  shots  were  seen  distinctly  from 
the  ‘  Nahant  ’  to  strike  the  enemy ;  and  at  the  fourth  a  white 
flag  was  suddenly  run  up,and  the  Confederate  colours  were  hauled 
down  ten  minutes  after  the  action  had  commenced.  The  Fe- 
derals  on  boarding  their  prize  were  scarcely  less  astonished  than 
their  adversaries  at  the  tremendous  efiect  of  the ‘fire  of  the 
15-inch  gun.  Its  first  shot  had  carried  in  armour  and  backing, 
strewn  the  deck  with  splinters,  prostrated  by  its  concussion 
about  forty  men,  and  wounded  fourteen.  The  second,  aimed 
higher,  had  struck  the  iron  plates,  which  forced  the  top  of  the 
pilot-house,  carried  it  bodily  off,  wounded  the  steersman,  and 
left  the  vessel  unmanageable.  The  1 1-inch  shot  had  done  no 
damage,  save  to  the  shutter  of  one  of  the  portholes,  which 
was  struck  when  opened  back  and  completely  shattered.  Never 
was  victory  over  a  confident  enemy  more  decisive  and  more 
easily  w'on  than  this  remarkable  battle,  which  at  once  proved 
the  new  Dahlgren  gun  to  be  one  of  the  most  formidable  pieces 
of  ordnance  constructed,  and  put  the  floating  battery  or  ‘  Moni- 
‘  tor  ’  into  such  a  foremost  position  for  smooth-water  service  as 
even  the  most  sanguine  views  of  its  designer,  before  the  davs 
of  this  w'eapon,  could  have  never  reached. 

Notwithstanding  the  remark  made  later  by  a  Board  of 
Survey  on  the  imperfect  nature  of  the  pine  backing  used  in 
the  ‘  Atlanta,’  which  proved  both  to  have  little  ]X)wer  of 
resistance  and  to  be  extremely  dangerous  by  its  splinters  to 
those  it  was  designed  to  protect,  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  roughly  built  iron-clad  would  have  stood  a  formidable 
test  from  ordnance  of  the  old  patterns.  Ignorance,  in  short,  of 
the  true  power  of  their  enemy’s  pieces  caused  the  Confederates 
to  run  their  new  champion  into  this  sj)eedy  destruction :  but 
they  can  hardly  be  judged  over  bold,  so  little  do  the  Federals 
appear  at  this  time  to  have  known  of  the  exact  value  of  the 
monster  gun. 

The  victory  of  the  ‘  AYeehawken  ’  procured  her  captain,  Rod¬ 
gers,*  the  rank  of  commodore  ;  while  DuiK)nt — whose  watchful¬ 
ness  had  prepared  it —  left  his  command  with  flying  colours  and 

*  The  officer  who  lately  commanded  the  American  squadron 
during  the  bombardment  of  Valparaiso. 
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the  earnest  thanks  of  the  department.  His  views  of  the  strength 
of  Charleston  were  fully  justitied  by  the  conduct  of  his  succes¬ 
sor.  Dahlgren  did  not  repeat  the  naval  attack,  and  his  fleet 
played  but  a  secondary  part  in  the  t)peratIons  of  Gillmore ; 
nor  was  it  until  the  latter  had  captured  Morris  Island  that  the 
blockade  was  made  effective  by  vessels  placed  in  the  smooth 
water  near  it,  and  the  commerce  of  the  city  ceased.  Yet  so 
formidable  did  Sumter,  even  in  its  ruins,  appear,  that  so  late  as 
the  following  summer,  a  fresh  attempt  to  force  the  ‘  Monitors  ’ 
between  it  and  Fort  Moultrie  Avas  discussed  and  deliberately 
‘rejected  by  the  Admiral  and  his  captains  assembled  in  council 
of  war. 

The  services  of  Fairagut  during  the  year  1863,  including 
his  forcing  a  passage  at  tremendous  risk  and  loss  ])ast  Fort 
Hudson,  the  ncAv  Confederate  fortress  in  the  Mississippi,  and 
his  subsequent  co-operation  in  the  all-im|X)rtant  conquest  of 
Vicksburg,  though  of  themselves  gallant  and  memorable 
achievements,  are  yet,  like  Dahlgren’s,  of  a  secondary  nature, 
being  bound  up  with  the  history  of  Grant’s  armies,  vAnth  Avhich 
Porter  also  acted  throughout  the  year. 

The  spring  of  1864,  hoAvever,  found  the  former  Admiral 
returning  from  a  brief  sick  leave,  and  preparing  for  a  new  en¬ 
terprise,  more  jAerilous  in  appearance  than  the  attack  on  New 
Orleans,  Avhere  Avell-AA'on  success  had  first  raised  him  to  fame. 
Mobile  Bay  AA"as  one  of  the  feAv  refuges  remaining  to  the  block¬ 
ade-runners  at  this  periocl  of  the  Avar.  The  main  entrance  to  it 
was  guarded  by  Fort  Morgan,  a  bastioned  AAork  of  great 
strength  armed  Avith  10-inch  holloAv  shot  and  rifled  32-pounder 
guns.  The  channel  was  narroAv  at  this  part,  must  be  entered 
by  daylight,  and  Avas  thickly  beset  by  such  torpedoes  as  that 
which  h^  recently,  in  spite  of  Dahlgren’s  jweeautions,  proved 
fatal  to  the  steam-sloop  ‘  Housatonic  ’  at  Charleston,  and 
placed  the  ‘  Ironsides  ’  herself  in  danger.  Yet  more  to  be 
dreaded  than  fort  or  torpedo  was  the  ram  ‘  Tennessee,’  com¬ 
manded  by  Admiral  Buchanan,  whose  courage  and  ability  were 
well  known  to  Farragut,  and  of  strength  and  armament  beyond 
any  of  those  which  the  Confederates  had  launched.  Her  de¬ 
scription,  given  with  exactness  by  deserters,  spoke  of  her  as 
built  upon  the  same  principles  as  the  ‘Atlanta,’  but  AAdth  the 
casemate  large  enough  to  carry  six  guns,  and  plated  all  over 
Avith  three  layers  of  two-inch  iron,  by  Avhich  additional  strength 
the  Confederates  hoped  to  save  her  from  the  fate  of  her  model. 
Her  speed  was  slow,  and  Farragut  declared  on  his  arrival  that 
he  would  not  hesitate  to  encounter  her  with  his  larger  AA'ooden 
ships,  but  for  the  fear  of  her  taking  refuge  in  such  shalloAv  Avater 
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as  they  could  not  enter.  ‘  Wooden  vessels,’  he  added  ’  ‘  can  do 
‘  nothing  with  these  iron-clads  unless  by  getting  within  one 
‘  hundred  or  two  hundred  yards,  so  as  to  ram  them  or  pour  in  a 
‘  broadside.’ 

Four  ‘  Monitors  ’  being  at  length  supplied  him  in  July,  he 
prepared  to  test  the  strength  of  his  enemies  without  delay,  the 
latter  being  known  to  be  striving  hard  to  add  other  iron-clads 
to  the  ‘  Tennessee,’  wliich  alone  proved  ready  for  action.  She 
was  aided  by  three  gunboats  only,  when  the  Federal  fleet  en¬ 
tered  the  channel  on  the  5th  of  August,  in  great  strength,  but 
with  much  uncertainty  as  to  the  issue  of  the  attack.  The 
seven  frigates  and  steam-sloops  which  carried  the  principal  bat¬ 
teries  were  not  only  protected  by  chains  stopped  up  and  down, 
but  were  lashed  each  to  a  gunboat  on  the  port  side,  in  order 
that  if  crippled  in  the  narrow  channel,  they  might  be  towed 
out  of  range  of  Fort.  Morgan,  w'hich  was  on  the  starboard  hand. 
The  ‘  Monitors  ’  formed  a  single  line  between  it  and  the  ships, 
engaging  the  work  and  absorbing  its  fire  as  far  as  possible. 
Thus  covered,  the  wooden  vessels  in  their  double  column  forced 
their  way  up,  (the  admiral  most  gallantly  taking  the  lead  when 
the  first  ship,  the  ‘  Brooklyn,’  hesitated  at  the  sudden  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  line  of  buoys),  and  found  themselves  in  half  an  hour 
above  the  forts  on  w’hich  their  starbt>ard  broadsides  had  poured 
such  a  continuous  fire  of  grape — the  missile  specially  chosen 
beforehand  by  Farragut — as  the  gunners  could  hardly  endure. 
Not  one  ship  was  disabled,  and  but  a  hundred  of  their  crew* 
killed  and  wounded.  But  the  ‘  Tecumseh,’  which  led  the 
‘  Monitors,’  was  struck  in  sight  of  all  by  a  torpedo,  and  went 
down  w’ith  her  crew.  Her  fate  did  not  prevent  her  comrades 
from  gallantly  carrying  out  the  allotted  task ;  and  when  the 
‘  Tennessee  ’  sallied  from  a  side  channel  higher  up  to  assail  the 
wooden  squadron,  the  ‘  Monitors  ’  strove  ^  take  share  in  the 
general  assault  Farragut  directed  to  be  made  on  her.  He  had 
prepared  for  this  bold  movement  of  Buchanan’s  by  providing 
false  bows  of  iron  to  the  frigates  to  charge  the  ram  more  effec¬ 
tually  as  soon  as  she  drew  near ;  and  having  already  cast  loose 
from  their  respective  consorts,  they  steamed  unhesitatingly  to 
meet  her.  Then  began  a  contest  of  a  completely  new  order  in 
naval  tactics,  and  in  which  the  ram  never,  as  it  proved,  had  a 
chance  of  success.  Some  of  her  enemies  crowded  round  her 
sufficiently  to  impede  her  motion,  whilst  the  larger  steamers 
strove  to  run  her  down  in  turn.  Steering  badly,  slow  in  move¬ 
ment,  and  close  pressetl  on  each  side,  the  ‘  Tennessee’  received 
in  succession  the  charges  of  three  of  her  assailants  without  per¬ 
ceptible  damage,  ‘  the  only  effect  being  to  give  her  a  heavy  list,’ 
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and  continued  to  ply  her  guns  for  near  an  hour.  The  flag¬ 
ship  ‘  Hartford,’  after  charging  under  the  personal  direction  of 
the  Admiral,  (who  stood  lashed  in  his  main-top)  poured  a  broad 
side  of  9-inch  shot  at  her  casemates  at  a  distance  of  barely 
ten  feet.  Two  of  the  ‘  Monitors  ’  fired  their  15-inch  guns 
steadily  at  her  whenever  an  opening  was  made ;  and  though  one 
only  of  their  shots  damaged  the  plating  of  the  casemate,  another 
destroyed  her  steering  chains,  and  her  chimney  was  carried 
away.  The  decisive  injuries,  however,  were  inflicted  by  succes¬ 
sive  damages  to  the  shutters  of  her  gun-ports ;  and  three  of  them 
being  jammed  or  made  useless  by  the  concentrated  fire  of  the 
frigates,  her  reply  slackened,  until  a  shell  entering  one  wounded 
Buchanan  dangerously,  and  caused  her  immediate  surrender. 
The  fall  of  the  forts  soon  followed,  and  Mobile,  though  still 

frotected  by  a  shallow  bar  above,  became  harmless  against  the 
Jnion:  whilst  the  victor,  whose  heroic  conduct  had  won  him 
the  personal  adoration  of  his  fleet,  stood  confessed  the  first 
seaman  of  the  age.  This  last  achievement  obtained  for  him 
frwn  the  grateful  Congress  the  special  rank  of  Vice-Admiral 
—a  just  reward,  which  placed  him  on  an  equal  footing  with 
General  Grant. 

Small  as  had  been  the  success  of  the  Confederates  with  tlieir 
rams,  the  last  brilliant  feat  of  their  arms  in  the  war — the  cap¬ 
ture  by  Hoke  in  the  spring  of  1864  of  the  forts  so  long  held  by 
the  Union  forces  on  Albemarle  Sound — was  due  in  great  part 
to  the  aid  of  a  small  vessel  of  this  description,  which  attacked 
and  drove  off  the  covering  gunboats,  sinking  the  boldest  of  them 
with  a  blow  of  her  prow.  This  first  feat  of  the  ‘  Albemarle  ’ 
proved,  however,  to  be  her  last.  In  the  following  October  she 
perished  by  what  may  beyond  question  be  called  the  most  daring 
action  of  the  war — the  attack  on  her  at  night  by  a  steam-launch 
carrying  a  torpedo  at  the  bow.  Of  the  gallant  volunteers  who 
imdertook  this  work,  two  only  were  saved  death  or  capture, 
the  boat  being  sunk  by  the  effect  of  their  own  engine :  but  one 
of  these  was  the  young  commander.  Lieutenant  Cushing, 
already  four  times  thanked  for  conduct  before  the  enemy,  whose 
new  exploit  might  fairly  rank  wdth  the  boldest  deeds  of  the 
youth  of  Nelson  or  Dundonald.  His  escaj)e  forms  an  episode 
of  the  war,  so  romantic  in  itself  and  so  well  told  by  the  hero, 
that  we  prefer  transcribing  fi'om  his  simple  narrative : — 

‘  A  dense  mass  of  water  rushed  in  from  the  torpedo,  filling  the 
launch  and  completely  disabling  her.  The  enemy  then  continued 
his  fire  at  fifteen  feet  range,  and  demanded  our  surrender,  which  I 
twice  refused,  ordering  the  men  to  save  themselves,  and  removing 
my  own  coat  and  shoes.  Springing  into  the  river,  I  swam,  with 
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others,  into  the  middle  of  the  stream,  the  rebels  failing  to  hit  us. 
The  most  of  our  party  were  captured,  some  drowned,  and  only  one 
escaped  besides  myself,  and  he  in  a  different  direction.  Acting- 
Master’s  Mate  Woodman,  of  the  “  Commodore  Hull,”  I  met  in  the 
water  half  a  mHe  below  the  town,  and  assisted  him  as  best  I  could, 
but  failed  to  get  him  ashore. 

‘Completely  exhausted,  I  managed  to  reach  the  shore,  but  was 
too  weak  to  crawl  out  of  the  water  until  just  at  daylight,  when  I 
managed  to  creep  into  the  swamp,  close  to  the  fort.  While  hiding 
a  few  feet  from  the  path,  two  of  the  “  Albemarle’s  ’’  officers  passed, 
and  I  judged  from  their  conversation  that  the  ship  was  destroyed 
Some  hours’  travelling  in  the  swamp  served  to  bring  me  out  well 
below  the  town,  when  I  sent  a  negro  in  to  gain  information  and 
found  that  the  ram  was  truly  sunk.  Proceeding  through  another 
swamp,  I  ctime  to  a  creek  and  captured  a  skiff  belonging  to  a  picket 
of  the  enemy,  and  with  this,  by  eleven  o’clock  the  next  night,  had 
made  my  way  out  to  the  “  Valley  City.”’ 

No  wonder  that  this  feat  procured  Cushing  not  merely  his 
step  to  eoininander  in  the  volunteer  service,  but  the  special 
thanks  of  Mr.  Welles  under  his  own  hand,  with  the  offer  from 
that  statesman  of  a  transfer  to  the  regular  navy  upon  the 
completion  of  the  requisite  course  of  study. 

The  naval  operations  of  the  war,  which  began  by  Lieutenant 
Porter's  relief  of  Pensacola  in  defiance  of  Bragg’s  guns,  were 
fitly  closed  by  Admiral  Porter’s  capture  of  tlie  defences  d 
Wilmington,  the  last  jMjrt  of  the  Confederacy,  before  the  very 
eyes  of  the  same  general.  As  nothing  was  here  proved  of  the 
iron-olads  save  their  general  fitness  to  share  in  a  steady  bom¬ 
bardment  of  forts  of  inferior  armament,  and  as  we  are  informed 
from  undoubted  authority  that  the  Federal  success  was  assured 
as  much  by  the  fatal  weakness  of  the  opposing  commander 
(who,  though  supplied  with  full  means,  made  no  effort  to  relieve 
his  exhausted  garrisons)  as  by  the  vast  superiority  of  the  fire 
of  the  fleet,  we  do  not  think  it  needful  to  comment  on  the 
details. 

Long  before  this  affair  the  efforts  of  the  South  by  sea  had 
been  reduced  to  what  appeared  to  all  the  world  rather  a  mere 
form  of  revenge  than  any  useful  warfare.  Failing  utterly  in 
the  purpose  of  embroiling  the  North  with  any  neutral  nation, 
these  doings  have  left  a  seed  of  bitterness,  such  as  it  will  need 
much  wisdom  and  patience  to  stay  from  becoming  bitter  fruit 
in  the  future.  From  the  fall  of  Wilmington,  the  advantages  of 
blockade-runners  and  the'  mushroom  growth  of  their  trade  be¬ 
came  things  of  the  past.  For  the  rest  of  the  war  the  Confede¬ 
rate  flag  only  covered  what  was,  after  all,  (if  we  except  the 
cruise  of  the  iron-clad_  ‘  Stonewall  ’)  an  ignoble  piracy,  legal- 
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ised  in  default  of  provision  made  against  it  by  jurists.  The  ex- 
Cabinet  of  Richmond,  which  sanctioned  this  system  to  the  end 
of  their  rule,  have  left  as  a  legacy  one  of  the  most  difficult 
problems  on  international  duties  ever  offered  for  statesmen  to 
solve.  But  we  are  more  concerned  here  to  point  out  the  urgent 
necessity  which  will  arise,  in  case  of  England’s  engaging  in  a 
'  war,  for  our  commerce  being  more  efficiently  guarded  at  sea 
than  by  iron-clads  of  5,000  tons,  or  firstrate  wooden  frigates.  A 
class  of  swdft  corvettes,  carrying  two  or  three  heavy  guns,  wdth 
engines  so  powerful  as  to  enable  them  to  overhaul  any  ordinary 
merchant  steamers,  will  be  absolutely  indispensable  if  our  trade 
is  to  escape  ruin,  whilst  privateering  is  employed  against  it. 
At  such  a  class  Mr.  Welles  and  Captain  Fox  aimed  when  they 
ordered  the  ‘  Kearsage  ’  and  her  consorts  ;  but  in  this  particu¬ 
lar  service  alone  did  their  efforts  wholly  disappoint  expectation. 
The  ‘  Alabama,’  ‘  Sumter,’  and  ‘  Florida  ’  (managed  certainly 
with  consummate  skill  under  most  difficult  conditions),  roamed 
unchecked  over  the  ocean.  At  the  close  of  1864,  the  capture 
of  193  vessels,  valued  nnth  their  cargoes  at  13^  millions  of 
dollars,  bore  testimony  to  their  activity,  and  to  the  danger  to 
which,  under  the  new  conditions  of  naval  warfare,  an  unpro¬ 
tected  commercial  marine  is  exposed.  That  these  losses  were 
not  from  expenditure  being  too  narrow,  but  from  the  peculiar 
direction  which  it  had  taken  under  Mr.  Welles,  is  abundantly 
shown  by  his  Re{)ort  of  that  date.  The  navy  which  four  years 
before  had  counted  but  76  ships,  in  and  out  of  commission,  and 
of  these  about  one  half  sailing  vessels,  was  now  increased  to  a 
total  of  671.  Of  this  number  no  less  than  71  Avere  iron-clads 
of  different  classes,  37  of  them  of  formidable  strength  and  car¬ 
rying  heavy  Dahlgren  guns  ;  and  only  112  of  the  whole  were 
without  steam  power,  being  in  fact  used  for  transport  pur- 
*  poses. 

Whether  the  fleet  thus  enumerated  is,  as  Americans  openly 
declare,  infinitely  beyond  any  that  Europe  can  shoAv  in  fighting 
power,  is  a  question  Ave  do  not  here  attempt  to  decide.  Our 
I  space  does  not  alloAv  us  to  do  more  than  indicate  some  of  the 
more  important  questions  connected  Avith  the  discussion,  and 
raised  by  even  a  cursory  a  Icav  of  the  performances  of  the  Union 
naA’v. 

The  first  of  these  that  naturally  occurs  is  the  subject  of  the 
exact  value  and  use  of  Monitors.  A  quotation  Ave  have  already 
given  from  ^Ir.  Welles’s  original  Rei)ort  uj)on  these  vessels  shows 
clearly  that  it  Avas  not  in  England  or  France  alone  that  official 
men  mistrusted  their  ever  being  fitted  for  sea  service.  That 
they  Avere  at  first  very  much  disliked  by  naval  officers,  and 
f  VOL.  CXXIA'.  NO.  CCLIII.  Q 
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easily  disabled  in  action,  the  records  of  the  attack  on  Charlesto 
abundantly  prove.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  certain  that  Mr. 
Welles  and  his  advisers  have  since  approved  of  the  construction 
of  Monitors,  (the  ‘  Puritan,’  ‘  Dictator,’  and  ‘  lioanoke  ’),  built 
specially  for  sea  service — that  the  navigation  of  another  large 
one  round  to  the  Pacific  has  been  found  by  no  means  so  dan. 
gerous  as  was  anticipated — that  the  crews  of  these  vessels  have 
not  found  them  unhealthy — and  that  the  Charleston  experience 
has  been  wonderfully  utilised  for  the*  Improvement  of  the  me¬ 
chanism  of  the  turret  and  ports,  so  that  ( as  is  alleged )  the  same 
shots  which  then  produced  so  much  disabling  effect,  might  now 
be  easily  endured.  The  value  of  these  assertions  no  one  ig 
more  desirous  to  see  practically  tested  than  Captain  Fox  him¬ 
self.  As  we  close  these  remarks  it  is  announced  officially  that, 
under  the  special  sanction  of  Congress,  he  has  undertaken  t» 
bring  across  the  Atlantic  a  large  double-turreted  vessel,  the 
‘  Miantonomah,’  for  the  conviction  of  the  sceptical  ship-de¬ 
signers  of  Europe  ;*  and  in  his  able  hands  we  may  well  leave 
the  question  for  the  present. 

Closely  connected  with  it  is  that  of  the  American  system  of 
heavy  smooth-bore  guns ;  for  such  as  those  which  won  the 
fight  of  Warsaw  Sound — and  far  more  the  new  20-inch¬ 
are  evidently  too  weighty  for  any  broadside  vessel  now  in  use. 
We  know  the  objection  which  lies  to  their  moderate  charges 
and  the  consequent  low  velocity  of  their  projectiles.  On  the 
other  hand  it  is  clear  that  this  may  yet  be  overcome  by  even  a 
slight  improvement  on  the  present  ‘  Rodman  ’  method  of  castii^ 
on  a  cooled  bore,  or  by  the  use  of  wrought  iron ;  whilst  even 
as  they  exist  their  450  lbs.  and  990  lbs.  balls,  fired  with  only  jth 
or  ^th  charges,  are  missiles  so  powerful  as  none  but  the  highest 
class  of  Iron-clads  could  endure.  Since  the  result  of  all  late 
experiments  in  Europe  is  to  cast  great  doubt  on  the  j)ossibility 
of  constructing  any  large  rifled  guns  which  can  be  relied  on  for 
more  than  a  few  hundred  rounds,  we  cannot  but  consider  it  a 
very  grave  question  whether  our  artillerists  are  right  in  con¬ 
fining  their  exertions,  entirely  to  their  improvement,  and  leaving 
it  to  the  Americans  to  complete  to  perfection  the  simpler  and 
more  enduring  piece  which  has  already  done  such  great  things 

*  This  vessel  is  at  Spithead  at  this  moment,  and  she  does  the 
greatest  credit  to  the  American  flag,  since  it  must  be  confessed  that 
there  is  not  a  vessel  in  the  British  navy  which  could  destroy  her 
by  gunnery,  or  which  she  could  not  destroy.  It  should  be  stated, 
however,  that  this  formidable  ship,  not  having  adequate  propelling 
power  for  a  long  voyage,  was  chiefly  towed  across  the  Atlantic,  as 
her  sister-ship  the  *  Mohadnock  ’  was  towed  round  Cape  Horn. 
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in  actual  practice.  But  this  subject  would  demand  a  special 
article  for  discussion,  and  we  therefore  pass  it  by.  For  the 
game  reason  we  do  not  enter  on  that  of  the  torpedo  system  of 
defence  and  assault,  to  the  practical  solution  of  which  the 
American  examples  serve — although  dimly  and  Incompletely — 
to  point  the  way. 

There  is  one  deduction  which  might  be  made  from  a  hasty 
survey  of  the  naval  annals  of  the  war,  against  which  we  desire 
to  give  an  earnest  warning.  Some  will  say — as  some  have  al¬ 
ready  said — that  the  chief  thing  shown  is  the  possibility  of 
creating,  from  private  resources  during  actual  M'ar,  all  that  a 
great  contest  at  sea  may  require  without  that  elaborate  prepa¬ 
ration  and  vast  expenditure  to  which  in  this  country  we  dedi¬ 
cate  millions  yearly  in  time  of  peace.  The  example  of  the 
Great  Republic  and  the  precepts  of  the  successful  statesmen 
who  have  carried  her  safely  to  a  triumphant  re-union,  prove, 
when  closely  studied,  the  very  contrary.  It  cost  them  years 
of  toil  and  uncertainty  and  oceans  of  expenditure  before  the 
naval  predominance  to  which  the  North  had  full  right  was 
completely  asserted.  No  minister  has  ever  more  loudly  depre¬ 
cated  the  relying  too  much  on  private  shipyards  than  Mr. 
Welles,  to  whose  earnest  and  repeated  recommendation  it  is 
due  that  the  Congress  is  even  now  engaged  on  the  question  of 
determining  the  site  of  a  grand  depot  for  the  future  construc¬ 
tion  of  American  iron-dads.  We  in  England,  if  entering  into 
a  struggle  for  that  supremacy  of  the  seas  which  involves  the 
preservation  of  our  own  coasts  from  danger,  and  the  protection 
of  a  vast  and  wide-spread  commerce,  must  look  to  meeting  not  a 
raw  seceding  province,  but  Powers  who  are  ready  to  attack,  and 
will  allow  us  brief  space  to  prepare.  A  suflScient  fleet  must  in 
such  event  be  ready,  not  waiting  the  chances  of  a  hurried  crea¬ 
tion.  Be  then  the  shock  what  it  may,  we  doubt  not  it  would 
he  met  by  hearts  as  brave,  by  heads  as  cool,  and  arms  as  skil¬ 
ful,  as  those  of  the  seamen  whose  exploits  we  have  here  briefly 
traced.  The  jealousies  of  a  day,  we  trust,  will  die,  while  com¬ 
mon  blood  and  language  will  create  new  ties  ;  and  Englishmen 
who  desire  this,  will  not  be  slow  to  recognise  as  worthy  suc¬ 
cessors  of  our  own  great  naval  chieftains,  those  names  which 
now  fill  with  pride  the  hearts  of  our  kinsfolk  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic. 
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Akt.  VII. — 1.  The  Natural  History,  Ancient  and  Modern,  of  \ 
l^ecious  Stones  and  Gems,  and  of  Precious  Metals.  By 
C.  W.  King,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  = 
London:  1865. 

2.  Handbuch  der  Edelsteinkunde  fiir  Mineralogen,SteinschneideT 
und  Juweliere.  Von  Kaul  Emil  Kluge.  Leipsic: 
1860. 

3.  Gems  and  Jewels,  their  History,  Geography,  Chemistry,  and 
Ana,  from  the  earliest  years  down  to  the  present  time.  Bv 
Madame  de  Baurera.  London  :  1860. 

4.  Diamonds  and  Precious  Stones,  their  History,  Value  and 
Distinguishing  Characteristics,  icith  simple  Tests  for  their 
Identification.  By  Harry  Emmanuel.  London:  1865. 

HAT,  Ave  may  ask,  have  been  the  sources  of  that  fascina- 
’  “  tion  Avhich  precious  stones  have  from  time  inunemorial 
exercised  over  the  minds  of  men  ?  How  comes  it  that  in  this 
nineteenth  century  a  little  diamond  not  half  the  Aveight  of  a 
sixpence  Avill  sell  for  400/.,  and  as  small  a  ruby  for  600/.  or 
700/.  ?  Just  as  in  the  days  of  the  Triumvirate  the  opal  of 
Nonias,  a  stone  no  bigger  than  a  hazel-nut,  Avas  valued  at 
20,000/.  of  our  money  (vicies  HS.):  yet  its  OAA-ner  Arent 
penniless  into  exile  rather  than  surrender  it  to  the  greed  of 
Marc  Antony  I 

What  can  thus  gift  these  little  bits  of  stone  with  such  ex¬ 
traordinary  value  ?  What  sort  of  passion  is  it  that  Avould  seem 
so  little  restrained  by  conscience  or  bj'  reason  ?  To  say  that 
it  is  mere  cupidity  is  not  to  explain  it.  The  imagination 
eertainly  enhances  the  pleasure  derived  from  the  beauty  of  a 
diamond,  a  ruby,  a  sappliire,  or  an  emerald  ;  for  only  an  eye 
trained  by  custom,  or  instructed  by  science,  can  distinguish 
these  stones  from  their  glass  counterfeits.  It  is  not,  therefore, 
this  beauty  alone  that  gives  them  their  value.  Nor  is  it  their 
adaptation  for  j)ractical  uses  that  confers  on  them  this  quality ; 
for  except  in  the  limited  applications  of  diamond  dust,  to  Avhat 
useful  purpose  are  these  stones  applied  ?  Nor  is  it  their  mere 
rarity,  else  Avould  an  ounce  of  jilatinum  be  Avorth  a  thousand 
times  more  instead  of  four  times  less  than  an  ounce  of  gold, 
and  many  a  substance  in  nature  Avould  be  precious  far  beyond 
the  diamond.  It  is  not,  then,  the  desire  merely  to  possess  Avhat 
others  have  not.  It  is  rather  the  passion  for  doing  Avhat  others 
do,  and  jwssesslng  Avhat  it  is  the  fiishion  to  possess,  that  gives 
these  tiny  stones  their  price.  They  are  pretty  objects,  and  are 
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comparatively  rare,  and  they  have  the  advantage  of  being  almost 
indestructible,  in  consequence  of  their  hardness.  But  what 
makes  them  worth  many  pounds  a  grain  is  that  they  have 
acquired  by  tradition  a  prestige  which  fashion  peqietuates  ;  a 
prestige  rooted  in  strange  attributes  and  mystic  jwwers  where¬ 
with  the  fancies  of  five  thousand  years  have  endowed  such 
stones ;  a  fashion  that  has  been  ever  pandered  to  by  a  harpy 
host  of  money-making  parasites,  and  has  been  fostered  by  that 
human  weakness  which,  while  endeavouring  to  associate  what 
is  pretty  with  what  is  costly  in  the  materials  chosen  for  personal 
ornament,  is  apt  to  attach  more  irajwrtance  to  their  price  than 
to  their  real  beauty,  in  proportion  as  cupidity  is  a  passion  more 
common  than  refinement  and  taste. 

It  will  be  our  object  to  trace  some  of  the  sources  whence  this 
prestige  of  the  stones  accounted  })recious  has  sprung ;  and  after 
briefly  describing  such  as  have  attained  to  this  prerogative, 
to  inquire  at  what  periods  these  became  known  in  the  ancient 
world.  By  investigating  the  minerals  knowm  by  particular 
names  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  we  shall  have  gone  over 
ground  not  perhaps  in  itself  possessed  of  other  than  an  archaeo¬ 
logical  interest ;  but  we  shall  have  prepared  the  way  for  a  future 
discussion  of  the  art  which  these  stones  so  often  enshrine,  and 
which  makes  them  the  instruments  for  conveying  to  us  no  con¬ 
temptible  part  of  our  heritage  in  the  arts  of  Greece. 

The  earliest  evidences  by  which  we  recognise  the  action  of  a 
human  intelligence  on  our  globe,  are  presented  in  those  singular 
arrow-heads  and  axes  which  come  up  to  us  from  the  fossil  world 
1  as  if  on  purpose  to  link  the  age  of  man  with  the  long  roll  of 
earlier  ages  through  which  his  planet  has  passed,  and  to  en¬ 
twine  his  history  with  that  of  old  world  animals  that  till  lately 
were  supjx)sed  to  have  passed  away  ere  the  reign  of  our  race  in 
nature  h^  begun.  Yet  even  among  those  weird  monuments 
of  early  human  life  we  find  axes  and  implements  sometimes 
fashioned  out  of  stones  eminently  beautiful  and  obviously 
chosen  for  their  colour  and  texture.  Such  are  certain  green 
stone  hatchets  found  in  Brittany,  formed  of  a  mineral  differing 
from  ordinary'  jade,  but  related  to  a  translucent  variety  of 
zoisite  held  among  the  most  precious  substances  in  China  and 
throughout  the  east  of  Asia.  Stone  axe-heads  of  jade  are 
found  in  New  Caledonia ;  and  the  New  Zealanders  as  well  as 
the  South  African  natives  also  use  a  fine  translucent  green 
serpentine  and  a  jade  for  jrersonal  ornaments,  instruments, 
and  weapons.  They  thus  bring  a  remarkable  testimony  to 
the  universality  of  this  instinct  for  the  selection  and  use  of 
coloured  stones,  by  showing  that  it  did  not  exclusively  belong 
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to  the  archaic  period  when  metal  was  unknown,  but  that  it  at 
this  moment  actuates  men  who  are  practically  living  in  a  stone 
age  of  their  owm,  though  contemporary  with  this  our  period  of 
civilisation.  The  Mexicans  used  to  carve  into  strange  and 
rude  forms  of  men  and  monsters  various  green  stones,  includ¬ 
ing  apparently  an  augite  or  green  dio|)sich,  occasionally  also 
an  amazon-stone  felspar,  and  another  stone  of  rich  green  mottled 
with  white,  probably  a  jadeite  (or  zoisite),  to  which  they  knew 
how  to  impart  a  most  beautiful  lustre :  while  the  glory  of  the 
Peruvian  was  the  true  emerald,  astonishing  specimens  of  which 
must  have  come  to  Europe  as  well  as  have  been  distributed  over 
India  immediately  after  the  conquest  of  the  New  World. 

It  is  perhaj)s  not  from  caprice  that  green  stones  have  been 
especially  selected  by  the  various  races  of  men  for  ornamental 
materials.  It  more  ])robably  is  due  partly  to  the  beauty  of 
their  colour,  but  partly  also  to  the  singular  toughness  (as  distinct 
from  mere  hardness),  and  to  other  useful  properties  that  char¬ 
acterise  these  minerals. 

The  belief  in  the  talismanic  influences  of  gems  is  certainly  an 
extremely  ancient  one,  and  presents  a  phase  of  the  subject 
which  would  jx)ssess  more  than  a  merely  antiquarian  sort  (rf 
interest  could  we  trace  it  to  its  true  sources.  As  it  is,  one  can 
but  vaguely  surmise  what  properties  |)osses3ed  by  stones  first 
suggested  to  men’s  minds  the  mysterious  influences  ascribed  to 
them. 

A  mineral,  like  heliotrope  and  blood-stone,  splashed  with 
blood-like  sp(»ts,  or  a  crystal  presenting  its  beautiful  clear  and 
polished  form  beset  with  facettes  symmetrically  implanted  on 
it,  might  seem  to  bespeak  a  formative  power  native  in  the 
substance,  or  a  sympathy  with  human  suffering  potent  to 
invest  the  stone  with  a  blood-stained  dress,  and  why  not 
therefore  to  extend  to  a  beneficent  ]K>wer  of  healing  if  only 
men  knew  how  to  avail  themselves  of  such  a  boon  ?  So,  too, 
as  the  crystal  is  the  result  of  a  power  competent  to  fashion  the 
hard  material  with  a  s]M)ntaneous  ])rccision  into  exact  geo¬ 
metrical  forms,  why  should  not  that  power,  it  might  be  asked, 
be  able  to  direct  its  further  growth,  nay  even  (as  believed  by 
Theophrastus)  its  rejmxluction  after  its  kind?  Boethius  de 
B(Kit  (1609),  one  of  the  last  of  the  long  list  of  writers  on  the 
dreary  subject  of  the  talismanic  influences  of  stones,  si)eaks  of 
precious  stones  having  been  formed  tt*  be  the  alxxle  of  angels; 
language  in  w  hich  we  may  hear  the  echo  of  what  was  said  by 
Arabian  writers  long  before  his  day,  as  in  this  again  we  liave 
the  tradition  of  older  thoughts  coming  from  the  distant  East, 
if  indeed  they  Ixj  not  forms  of  superstition  natural  everywhere 
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to  the  human  mind.  Throughout  the  East  this  belief  in 
mystic  powers  resident  in  stones  has  been  always  universal: 
form  and  system  was  all  that  it  acquired  under  the  magianism 
of  Persia  and  of  Babylon,  but  it  was  with  this  systematised 
shape  of  it  that  the  western  nations  became  acquainted.' 

A  belief  in  mystic  powers  animating  all  nature  has  a 
poetical  side  to  it.  The  fancy  of  the  imaginative  East  has 
coloured  it  with  attractive  hues;  for  who  has  not  at  some 
period  of  life  lingered  with  pleasure  in  the  haunts  of  Oriental 
fable,  charmed  wth  its  tales  of  those  Genii  and  Efreets  that 
in  earlier  centuries  and  in  more  sombre  tints  played  their  part 
in  the  religious  angelology  of  Persia  and  Mesopotamia.  It  is 
strange  indeed  to  see  this  belief  in  talismans  and  magic  after 
passbg  from  India  and  Persia  to  Greece  and  Rome,  and  after 
playing  an  essential  part  in  the  Gnostic  systems  of  Alexandria, 
becoming  finally  transferred  into  the  Christian  Church  without 
apparently  any  inspection  of  its  credentials  !  Let  us  not  ridicule 
the  poor  Arab  who  has  recourse  to  his  blind  faith,  and  possibly 
indeed  to  some  practical  experience  in  the  healing  influence  of 
a  cold  slab  of  bloodstone  when  applied  to  reduce  the  inflamma¬ 
tion  and  assuage  the  pain  caused  by  the  scorpion’s  bite ;  nor 
think  with  contempt  of  the  Roman  who  powdered  amber  with 
attar  of  roses  to  cure  his  deafness,  or  mth  honey  to  cure 
weakness  in  his  eyes, — and  the  limpid  drops  of  amber,  be  it  re¬ 
membered,  were  in  one  myth  the  tears  a  god  had  wept,  even 
Apollo  himself  the  Sun  God,  Elector,  to  whom  electrum  >vas 
sacred.  These  comparatively  harmless  forms  of  credulity  were 
founded  probably  on  as  secure  a  basis  of  experience  as  that 
which  makes  even  Mr.  King,  the  author  of  the  work  at  the 
head  of  this  article,  believe  the  wearing  an  amber  necklace  to 
be  a  certain  means  of  Avarding  off  attacks  of  erysipelas  I  and 
they  were  certainly  rational  in  comparison  with  the  kind  of 
faith  exhibitetl  by  St.  Jerome  Avhen  Ave  find  him  gravely 
writing  that  the  sapphire  conciliates  to  its  Avearer  the  con¬ 
descension  of  princes,  quells  his  enemies,  disperses  sorceries, 
sets  free  the  captive,  and  even  assuages  the  Avrath  of  God 
Himself!  This  Avas  no  transient  fancy  or  superstition  of  an 
individual Avri ter;  rather  it  formed  part  of  a  system  handed  on 
from  j^e  to  age  Avith  undiminished  vitality,  as  Ave  may  see  by 
perusing  the  Avork  on  stones  by  Bishop  Marbccuf,  of  Rennes, 
in  the  eleventh  century,  Avherein  he  versified  their  talismanic 
influences.  Among  whole  pages  of  similarly  astounding  non¬ 
sense,  he  gravely  asserts  that  the  heliotrope  endoAvs  its  wearer 
with  the  gift  of  prophecy  and  immunity  from  poison,  or  AA'ith 
proper  ceremonies  can  make  him  invisible  !  And  even  so  late 
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as  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  we  find  Archbishop  Parker  presenting 
to  her  Highness  the  Queen’s  Majesty  an  agate  with  an  engraving 
on  it  of  an  Androgenous  Venus  and  Cupid,  as  a  prophylactic 
charm.  It  seems,  to  quote  from  the  very  appropriate  doggrel 
into  which  Mr.  King  has  been  so  good  as  to  translate  the  Bishop 
of  Kennes’  Lapidarium  that, 

*  The  Agate  on  the  wearer  strength  bestows, 

With  ruddy  health  his  fresh  complexion  glows  ; 

Both  eloquence  and  grace  are  by  it  given, 

He  gains  the  favour  both  of  earth  and  heaven.* 

This  stone  Avas  therefore  admirably  adapted  to  be  the  vehicle 
in  a  substantial  form  of  the  Archbishop’s  apostolic  benediction. 
With  probably  a  keener  sense  of  what  might  really  constitute 
the  power  of  a  talisman,  Runjeet  Singh  inquired  what  kind 
of  special  spell  it  w'as  that  had  made  the  Koh-i-nur  from  imme¬ 
morial  time  the  talisman  of  Indian  sovereignty.  ‘  By  Avhatdo 
'you  estimate  its  value?’  asked  the  Sikh  Maharajah  of  his 
victim,  as  the  surrendered  Koh-i-nur  lay  on  the  arm  of  its 
new  master — ‘  By  its  good  luck,’  said  Shah  Soujah,  ‘for  it  hath 
‘  been  ever  his  who  hath  conquered  his  enemies.’ 

The  talismanic  influence  of  stones  w'as  a  belief,  no  doubt,  in 
some  cases  linked  Anth  the  w’orship  of  them  ;  but  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  say  Avhen  or  how  they  first  acquired  a  sacred  character. 
Indeed  the  line  of  demarcation  betAveen  aAve  and  respect  for  a 
talisman  and  the  direct  w’orship  of  the  material  that  embodied 
it,  would  depend  rather  on  the  degree  of  barbarism  of  the  fetish- 
worshipper  than  on  the  principle  involved  in  his  superstition. 
The  time-honoured  and  still-subsisting  reverence  for  the  Kaaba- 
stone  at  Mecca  probably  originated  in  the  same  sentiment  that  a 
few  years  ago  made  the  great  meteoric  stone  that  fell  at  Parnallee 
in  Madras,  noAv  in  the  British  Museum,  an  object  of  adoration 
to  many  thousands  of  Hindoos.  The  famous  Venus  of  Cyprus, 
and  the  image  at  Ephesus  that  fell  doAvn  from  Jupiter,  may,  in 
common  AA-ith  the  Kaaba  and  the  Parnallee  stones,  have  been 
meteoric  in  their  origin,  and  have  been  seen  to  fall  from  the 
midst  of  a  serene  sky  to  the  earth  AA'ith  explosion  and  fire — as 
Hephaistos  may  have  fallen  on  Lemnos. 

The  Shekinah  on  the  breastplate  of  the  High  Priest  of  the 
J ews  gleamed  Avith  a  sombre  darkness  that  came  over  the  stones 
(in  one  account  it  Avas  a  special  stone,  the  sapphire,  that  was 
the  sensitive  agent  of  this  manifestation)  w’hen  the  anger  of  the 
Lord  was  kindling,  but  when  He  was  at  peace  with  His  people 
the  light  of  heaven  shone  brightly  on  the  stones  of  the  sacred 
vestment.  The  minute  description  of  the  jewels  Avhich  were 
to  form  part  of  the  sacerdotal  apparel,  in  the  28  th  chapter  of 
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Exodus,  indicates  the  symbolical  reverence  attached  to  them 
even  by  the  Israelites. 

A  brighter  phase  in  the  history  of  ornamental  stones  is 
that  in  which  we  see  them  as  the  shrines  of  art,  and  pre¬ 
eminently  as  the  materials  on  -which  the  Greek  loved  to  lavish 
all  his  exquisite  powers  of  expressing  form  and  sentiment; 
for  in  the  gems  he  has  left  us  thus  adorned,  he  has  transmitted 
to  our  time  the  only  unabraded  and  perfectly  fresh  illustrations 
of  his  art  that  we  possess.  Then  -with  an  interest  not  second 
to  this,  though  invested  with  very  far  less  of  its  artistic  charm, 
there  comes  the  application  of  these  beautiful  and  hard  sub¬ 
stances  to  the  purposes  of  signets  and  seals  of  various  kinds  by 
other  nations,  during  ages  that  were  running  their  course  long 
before  the  golden  era  of  Hellenic  art  had  dawned ;  and  we  have 
afterwards  later  forms  of  the  engraver’s  work  belonging  to  the 
centuries  which  succeeded  to  the  three  or  four  which  formed 
that  golden  age. 

Mr.  King,  one  of  the  Senior  Fellows  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  has  devoted  the  life  and  leisure  of  a  fine  scholar  to 
the  whole  of  this  subject.  A  treatise,  the  only  one  in  our 
language,  on  Gems  in  general — that  is  to  say,  on  hard  and 
more  or  less  precious  stones  engraved  as  works  of  art,  was  the 
first  volume,  which  he  published  in  1860.  This  w'as  followed 
in  1864  by  a  treatise  on  Gnostic  Gems,  in  which  he  dealt  with 
some  of  the  more  superstitious  uses  and  motives  of  the  works 
of  the  gem-engraver.  The  last  of  Mr.  King’s  books,  published 
in  1865,  is  that  which  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article.  It 
treats  of  the  history  of  Stones  and  Metals,  and  must  be  looked 
on  as  a  second  and  expanded  edition  of  those  portions  of  his 
treatise  on  Gems  which  were  devoted  to  these  topics.  Never 
exhaustive  of  his  subject,  and  hardly  ever  original  in  his  inter¬ 
pretations  of  the  terms  used  by  Greek  or  Koman  authors,  he 
has  nevertheless  brought  together  much  curious  learning  in  his 
book ;  and  if  it  bears  evidence  of  being  the  work  of  a  scholar 
rather  than  a  man  of  science,  it  is,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
best  summary  of  the  mineralogy  of  antiquity  and  the  middle 
ages.  As  regards  the  modem  part  of  the  subject,  the  German 
treatise  of  Kluge  is  a  work  of  research  and  erudition,  and 
one  is  surprised  to  find  that  Mr.  King’s  book,  published  in 
England  in  1865,  was  apparently  written  in  ignorance  of 
so  important  a  work  as  Kluge’s,  printed  in  1860.  Of  the 
two  other  works,  to  which  our  attention  has  been  directed, 
that  of  Madame  de  Barrera  is  amusing  partly  from  the  sort 
of  matter  she  has  collected  in  it,  but  chiefly  from  the  errors 
with  which  it  teems ;  while  Mr.  Emmanuel’s  book,  with  several 
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inaccuracies,  is  still  so  far  better  than  a  mere  advertisement 
that  one  of  the  contributors  to  it  has  furnished  a  useful  though 
not  very  complete  list  of  works  and  memoirs  on  the  subject 
of  precious  stones.  It  also  contains  a  few  interesting  refer¬ 
ences  to  Chaldee  literature,  for  which  Mr.  Emmanuel  must 
have  placed  under  contribution  the  learning  of  some  Kabbi  of 
his  race.  It  is  \vith  the  ancient  lore  to  which  Mr.  King’s  last 
treatise  is  chiefly  devoted  that  we  have  now  most  to  do ;  and 
in  taking  hereafter  a  survey  of  the  art  of  gem-engra\ing,  and 
of  the  stones  employed  for  gems,  among  the  nations  of  antiquity, 
we  shall  find  him  a  most  valuable,  though,  perha]>s  at  times, 
a  somewhat  too  enthusiastic  guide. 

The  materials  out  of  which  an  account  of  the  knowledge  of 
the  ancients  in  mineralogy  is  to  be  built  are  not  very  satis- 
factorj-.  First  of  all,  we  have  what  has  come  down  to  us  of 
the  mineral  substances  themselves  in  the  form  of  gems  and 
ornamental  works;  and  we  have  besides  what  are  doubtless 
imitations  in  various  kinds  of  glass  of  the  rarer  or  more  valued 
species  of  coloured  stones.  We  certainly  know  minerals  and 
varieties  of  gems  that  were  never  seen  in  antiquity ;  but  the 
ancients,  on  the  other  hand,  could  have  known  no  minerals 
that  are  unknown  to  modern  mineralogy,  though  they  un¬ 
doubtedly  obtained  precious  stones  from  localities  some  of 
which  became  exhaustetl  so  far  as  their  mining  art  was  ca]>able 
of  exliausting  them,  while  others  have  been  lost  to  our  know¬ 
ledge  under  the  different  waves  of  human  circumstance  that 
have  swept  over  the  countries  from  which,  in  antiquity,  mine¬ 
rals  were  drawn.  Thus  the  conquests  of  Alexander  deepened 
and  strcngthenetl  the  cuirent  of  Eastern  commerce  that,  no 
doubt,  even  in  the  dawn  of  Eurojiean  history  was  flowing  to 
Europe  in  the  channel  of  Phoenician  enterprise.  The  concen¬ 
tration  of  wealth,  and  the  encouragement  it  gave  to  the  more 
refined  arts  in  Egypt  under  the  Ptolemies,  and  in  Italy  during 
the  lm)>erial  age  of  Rome,  fostered  the  development  of  this 
Oriental  commerce,  the  most  important  elements  of  which  were 
doubtless  not  only  the  ‘  ivory,  apes,  and  j)eacocks  ’  of  earlier 
times,  and  the  gold  and  tin  of  the  trans-Indian  golden  Cher¬ 
sonese  (the  Malay  Peninsula);  but  ebony,  the  precious  stones 
(sapphires,  garnets,  &c.)  of  Ceylon,  the  diamonds  and  beryls  of 
Lower  India,  besides  the  onyx,  the  murrhina,  and  the  textile 
fabrics,  lx)th  coarse  and  fine,  of  India.  Rut  the  march  of  Mo¬ 
hammedanism  displaced  again  the  barriers  within  which  the 
tide  of  Oriental  commerce  flowed ;  ])erhaps  the  languid  energies 
of  the  declining  em])ire  had  already  made  its  waters  stagnant 
At  any  rate,  countries  that  certainly  sent  many  a  beautiful 
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mineral  into  the  jewellers’  bazaars  in  Byzantium  or  Borne 
receded  gradually  from  the  view  of  Europe,  and,  strange  to  say, 
at  this  moment  we  probably  know  less  of  the  mineral  products 
of  the  territories  that  now  constitute  the  Turkish  and  Persian 
empires,  or  even  of  Africa  and  of  Asia  Minor,  nay,  of  Greece 
and  the  Levant,  than  did  Theophrastus,  the  pupil  of  Aristotle, 
or  King  Juba  11.,  the  Numidian  sovereign  contemporary  Avith 
Augustus. 

The  only  other  source  of  information  is  to  be  found  in  classi¬ 
cal  authors.  There  existed,  indeed,  a  special  literature  on 
mineralogy  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  libraries.  But  all  that 
remains  to  us  of  it  is  a  treatise  of  Theophrastus  on  Stones, 
the  37th  book  of  Pliny,  some  notices  by  Solinus,  the  author  of 
a  geography  written  probably  in  the  middle  of  the  third  century, 
describing  the  substances  found  in  the  countries  he  took  note 
of,  and  a  mystic  work  of  rabid  magianism,  the  ‘  Lithica,’  by 
an  author  called  by  the  pretended  name  of  Orpheus,  generally 
attributed  to  the  Alexandrian  school  of  Christian  j)hilosophy, 
but  by  Mr.  King  suppt>sed  to  be  at  least  as  old  as  the  middle  of 
the  second  centurj'  B.c. 

Finally,  we  have  such  epithets  or  allusions  to  special  stones 
as  may  be  found  scattere<l  up  and  down  the  poets  and  the  prose 
literature  of  the  centuries  that  stretch  from  Plato  to  Constan¬ 
tine.  Coming  down  to  later  times,  we  may  put  the  encyclopaedic 
compilation  of  Isidorus  llispalensis  (Bishop  of  Seville  from 
600  to  635  A.D. )  under  contribution ;  or,  like  Mr.  King,  we 
may  go  to  Marbocuf,  Bishop  of  Rennes  (1067 — 1081),  Latinised 
as  Marbo<lus,  and  study  his  Latin  poem  entitled  a  ‘  Lapi- 
darium,’  from  which  we  have  already  quoted,  in  the  belief  that 
we  may  there  find  really  the  abridgment,  he  boasts  his  work 
to  be,  of  a  ‘  bulky  volume  by  Evax,  King  of  Arabia,  ])resented 
‘  to  Tiberius  Cmsar !  ’  Isidorus,  however,  has  hut  given  us  a 
brief  summary  made  from  Pliny,  together  with  a  few  small 
scraps  of  knowledge  ])icked  up  from  one  or  two  other  treatises 
now  lost.  The  poem  of  Bishop  Marbceuf  is  of  much  the  same 
stamp  as  that  of  the  pseudo-Orpheus ;  it  is  a  tissue  of  marvels, 
charms,  and  talismans,  which  we  would  commend  to  the  table- 
turners,  ra])pers,  and  spiritualists  of  our  time,  as  a  resource 
when  other  forms  of  their  ‘  magorum  infanda  vanitas  ’  are  ex¬ 
hausted. 

Theophrastus  and  Pliny  are,  therefore,  our  sole  substantial 
authorities.  The  flept  Toto  Kidoav  of  Theophrastus  is  a 

philosophical  treatise  so  far  as  the  subject  could  be  handled  phi¬ 
losophically  in  the  absence  of  all  knowledge  of  the  composition 
of  minerals,  or  of  their  scientific  forms  and  properties.  The 
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great  pupil  of  Aristotle  could  scarcely  write  on  any  subject 
without  showing  the  result  of  thought,  if  not  of  practical  obser¬ 
vation,  and  certainly  Mr.  King  would  have  done  good  service 
if  he  had  employed  his  scholarship  in  giving  in  one  of  his  vol¬ 
umes  a  good  literal  translation  of  this  short  work,  with  a  few 
notes  on  the  corrupt  passages  with  w'hich  it  unfortunately 
abounds.  This  fragmentary  work  of  Theophrastus  remained 
the  only  treatise  on  minerals  that  professed  to  be  pbllosophical 
down  almost  to  the  age  of  Linnajus.  For  all  the  literature  of 
the  subject  that  has  reached  our  time,  if  we  except  one  book  of 
Pliny,  and  a  Avork  or  tAvo  from  Persian  hands,  is  little  else  than 
one  long  tissue  of  talismanic  nonsense. 

The  37th  book  of  Pliny,  on  the  other  hand,  the  last  be  it , 
remembered  that  he  AATote,  professes  to  be  a  summary  of  Avhat 
had  been  Avritten  before  his  time  and  of  the  information  its 
learned  and  laborious  author  had  been  able  to  record  in  hig 
common-place  book.  It  is  a  crudely-digested  mass  of  curioug 
but  invaluable  matter,  collected  prcA-iously  to  a.d.  77,  two  years 
before  Pliny  lost  his  life  under  Vesuvius.  He  quotes  from 
Theophrastus  often  Avord  for  Avord,  sometimes  misquoting  or 
misunderstanding  him,  and  often,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  de¬ 
scribing  the  same  kind  of  stone  tAAice  over,  first  under  the  title 
Avhich  Greek  authors  had  given  to  it,  and  again  under  the 
name  by  Avhich  it  Avas  knoAA’n  in  the  Latin  Avorld  of  the  age  of 
Titus. 

In  the  origin  of  the  names  of  the  more  precious  stones  our 
subject  assumes  a  form  of  very  great  interest,  and  one  that 
should  be  fruitful  of  some  results  for  the  early  archaeology  of 
minerals.  We  to  this  day  use  AA-ith  little  real  change  many  of 
the  names  by  AA’hich  the  Greeks  spoke  of  precious  stones  at 
least  500  years  before  the  Christian  era,  however  Ave  may  have 
transjiosed  the  application  of  those  j)articular  names  from  one 
stone  to  another.  Jasper,  diamond,  sapphire,  agate,  beryl,  are 
some  of  these.  Yet  fcAv  of  these  names  are  Greek  in  root 
or  sound  though  clothed  in  a  Hellenic  garb.  The  Greek, 
indeed,  with  an  instinct  to  adopt  such  words  into  his  language, 
and  with  a  fine  ear  and  a  tongue  that  played  on  them  AAith  a 
sort  of  serious  punning  as  soon  as  he  had  adopted  them,  gave 
to  some  of  these  names,  the  origpn  of  which  was  essentially 
exotic,  a  Greek  meaning  and  form ;  often  slightly  changing 
the  form  the  better  to  adapt  it  to  its  novel  meaning. 

Although  it  may  seem  hypercritical  to  seek  a  root  outside 
the  Greek  language  for  so  Greek-sounding  a  term  as  adamas, 
‘  the  indomitable,’  the  Hebrew  word  ‘  achlamah,’  derived  from 
‘  chalam,’  implying,  in  one  of  its  senses,  to  be  hard,  compact. 
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and  the  Persian  name  for  the  diamond,  almas,  a  word  said  to  be 
foreign  in  root  to  the  Persian  language,  suggest  the  possibility 
that  both  the  Greek  and  the  Persian  terms  were  originally 
derived  from  the  Semitic  name  for  a  material  (probably  corun¬ 
dum  or  massive  sapphire),  which  Phoenician  commerce  brought 
from  India,  or  even  quarried  in  its  coarser  form  as  the  smir 
(Graeclsed  in  form  as  smyris,  our  emery),  within  the  basin  of 
the  Mediterranean. 

The  jasper,  iaspis,  is  undoubtedly  a  word  of  Semitic  origin. 

It  is  the  Hebrew  jashpeh  —  firm,  tough,  from  jashaf,  to  be 
strengthened,  a  derivation  that  derives  some  interest  from  the 
fact  that  nearly  all  the  Semitic  (Phoenician)  gems  we  know 
are  engraved  on  a  chloritic  green  jasper  known  as  jaspis  by 
Greek  and  Latin  lapidaries. 

The  sapphire,  in  Greek  sappheiros,  was  the  name  applied  by 
Greeks  and  Romans  to  what  Ave  call  lapis-lazuli.  But  it  is 
obviously  a  word  foreign  to  the  Greek  tongue.  According 
to  the  Talmud  the  tables  of  the  LaAv  were  fashioned  of  sappir. 
The  Avord  is  connected  Avith  the  root  from  Avhich  are  derived 
the  HebreAv  terms  for  a  book,  Avriting,  or  engraving.  This  root 
is  ‘  safar,’  to  engrave,  but  it  seems  also  to  have  the  meaning 
‘  to  shine,’  and  this  may  be  the  source  of  the  application  of  the 
name  sappir  to  a  precious  stone. 

From  these  Semitic  names  we  pass  to  a  Persian  root.  The 
sard — sardion — sardius,  Avas  the  favourite  stone  of  the  Greek 
engraver ;  it  Avas  a  yelloAv  chalcedony  Avith  a  dark  aspect  Avhen 
looked  on  but  of  a  fine  golden  tint  Avhen  seen  through. 
Pliny,  plainly  copying  from  older  authorities,  tells  us  it  came 
from  near  Babylon.  It  therefore  bears  a  Persian  name,  zard, 
yelloAv. 

Mr.  King  Avould  refer  the  name  hyaclnthus  (vaxivOos)  to 
the  jacut  of  the  Persian,  Avhereof  our  jacinth  is  as  it  Avere  an 
intermediate  fonn ;  and  thus  the  myth  of  the  floAver  that  sprang 
from  the  bloml  of  Ajax,  or,  as  in  another  form  of  the  story,  of 
Hyacinthus,  is  as  unsubstantial  as  the  letters  AI,  AI  or  T 
pretended  to  be  found  upon  the  floAver  itself. 

The  amethyst,  again,  Avas  a  name  Avhich  in  its  Greek  form 
(to  afiedvarov)  'vas  capable  of  translation  into  the  meaning  of 
its  being  an  antidote  to  the  intoxicating  influence  of  Avine. 
Hence  a  Greek  story  repeated  by  Pliny  that  the  Avine  drank 
from  the  amethyst  cup  Avas  harmless,  so  far  true  that  such 
cups  must  certainly  have  been  very  small.  But  as  a  gem 
also  it  Avas  fondly  looked  on  as  an  antidote,  Avhen  Avorn  on  the 
finger,  to  Avlne  drank  from  less  precious  and  less  moderate  cups. 
Mr.  King  quotes  a  pretty  stanza  from  the  Anthology  on  the 
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signet  of  Cleopatra — which  he  has  also  turned  in  rhyme— 
to  show  how  far  the  gem  fulfilled  this  promise — 

‘  Ou  wineless  gem  I  toper  Bacchus  reign  ; 

Learn  stone  to  drink,  or  teach  me  to  abstain.’ 

The  emerald,  a  term  at  first  applied  to  the  heryls  or  aqua- 
marines  of  India,  though  afterwards  given  to  other  green 
stones,  came  to  Europe  under  its  Indian  ( Sanscrit)  name 
‘  marakat,’  connected  with  esmarak,  a  sea  monster,  or  makara, 
the  sea.  Transferred  to  Persian  and  Arabic  it  became  ‘zabaijad,’ 
and  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  smaragdos  or  zmaragdos,  the  Greek 
recognising  probably  a  Greek  root  to  the  word  in  fiapfiapvjt), 
a  flashing,  from  pMppaipo),  to  sparkle.  In  the  Hebrew  die 
term  was  Baraket.  It  is  observable  that  maritime  subjects,  or 
any  with  allusion  to  water-gods,  continually  appear  in  antique 
gems  engraved  on  the  aquamarine.  The  root  of  the  name 
beryl  (17  fit^pvWos)  is  unknown  and  ap{>ears  not  to  have  been 
the  subject  of  conjecture.  The  Bdellium  of  Holy  Writ,  or 
Pedolach,  may  possibly  afford  a  clue  to  its  source.  It  is  derived 
from  the  Semitic  ‘  badal,’  to  flow  out  in  drops  like  a  gum,  and 
was  very  probably  the  ancient  name  for  the  gum  copal  found 
on  the  Zanzibar  coast,  or  in  other  parts  of  the  country  gathered 
from  the  living  trees.  It  came  apparently  to  be  applied  ako 
to  the  pearl,  |)erhaps  from  its  drop-like  form.  Indeed,  not 
impossibly  our  word  pearl  is  the  same  term  in  another  shape. 
Its  transfer  to  the  stone  we  know  as  the  beryl  would  be 
one  of  those  shiftings  of  the  applications  of  words  M'hich  it  is 
easier  to  illustrate  by  examples  than  to  explain.  Mr.  King 
has  drawn  attention  to  a  curious  etymology  of  the  German 
word  ‘  Brille  ’  (a  pair  of  spectacles),  founded  on  the  use  of  the 
heryl  as  an  eyeglass ;  probably  by  employing  the  pieces,  often 
rather  curved  in  form,  that  are  broken  off  by  the  regular  clea¬ 
vage  from  the  long  prismatic  crystals  of  beryl.  The  topaz  is  a 
name  of  which  the  root  may  possibly  be  found  in  the  Sanscrit 
term  for  yellow,  ‘  pita.’  This,  transferred  to  the  Greek  through 
a  Semitic  fonn,  ‘  patadz,’  by  transposition  of  the  letters  becom¬ 
ing  tapadz  or  topaz,  might  have  been  the  source  of  the  modem 
form  of  the  word. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  more  prominent  names  which  suggest 
themselves  as  illustrating  this  curious  philological  chapter  of 
our  subject.  But  it  is  a  chapter  capable  of  being  made  of 
singular  interest  by  a  master  of  the  science  of  language ;  for 
it  would  show  the  intercourse  of  the  East  and  the  West  as 
evidenced  hy  language,  at  a  time  long  anterior  to  all  historical 
records.  Nay,  inasmuch  as  the  Oriental  words  and  names  that 
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form  the  nucleus  of  Hellenic  myths  must  have  preceded  the 
mythology  that  crystallised  round  them,  we  may  assume  that 
these  relations  of  archaic  intercourse  must  have  existed  in  times 
long  antecedent  to  those  even  of  mythic  tradition. 

We  have  still  to  discuss  the  important  section  of  our  subject 
which  deals  in  the  nature  and  properties  of  the  actual  stones 
that  are  now  and  have  been  in  former  times  accounted 
precious ;  but  in  entering  on  it  we  find  our  path  no  longer 
single  and  straight.  It  divides  at  once  into  two  diverging 
Imes,  the  one  leading  along  the  rigid  road  of  modem  science, 
the  other  into  the  more  obscure  but  curious  tracks  of  archae¬ 
ology  and  virtfi.  One  can  describe  the  minerals  used  as 
precious  stones  and  gems  in  the  language  of  the  modern  mine¬ 
ralogist,  or  one  can  speak  of  them  in  the  phraseology  of  the 
modem  jeweller,  and  as  they  were  treated  by  ancient  writers, 
superficially  and  without  regard  to  their  scientific  stmcture. 
But  as  our  object  is  to  make  as  clear  as  possible  what  were  the 
stones  viewed  as  precious  and  as  such  used  by  the  ancients,  and 
what  the  names  they  gave  to  them,  in  order  on  another  occasion 
to  go  into  the  history  of  the  art  and  into  the  varieties  and 
styles  of  gem-engraving,  we  shall  treat  the  subject  of  precious 
and  quasi-precious  stones  the  rather  from  this  practical  and 
ttchaeological  point  of  view.  It  will  be  necessary',  however, 

.  to  follow  the  stricter  path  of  scientific  nomenclature  and  de¬ 
scription  up  to  a  certain  ]X)int,  in  order  that  we  may  afterwards 
tread  on  firmer  ground  among  the  loose  phraseology  and  inexa^d 
definitions  of  ancient  writers  and  modern  jewellers. 

This  will  at  once  be  seen  when  we  observe  that  colour  alone 
is  the  property  in  regard  to  which  the  precious  stones  have  been 
universally  classified  down  to  the  end  of  the  last  century,  and 
still  derive  their  names  in  the  jewellers’  shops.  Thus,  the 
ancient  Egyptians  in  naming  the  precious  stones  they  used  in 
their  ornaments  and  inlaid  work,  called  the  red  jasper  and 
other  red  stones  hhnem  (red,  the  red  stone),  while  the  green 
jasper  and  the  emerald  seem  to  have  fallen  together  under  the 
title  uat  (the  r/reen  stone).  The  lapis-lazuli,  and  probably 
the  cyanus  or  blue  glaze  and  paint  of  Egypt,  were  hheshet 
(the  blue  stone) ;  the  name  of  the  yellow  stone  (so  rare  in 
Egyptian  monuments)  seems  unknown  ;  but  the  sai^  and  car- 
nelian  had  the  name  of  mat  (the  middle  or  heart  of  a  thing), 
implying  that  it  occurred  in  the  middle  of  the  rocks  in  which 
it  was  found,  as  we  know  it  to  do  in  nodules  in  the  heart  of 
trap  rocks.  Pliny  says  the  sards  were  found  near  Babylon 
enclosed  ‘  like  a  heart  ’  in  other  stones  when  these  were  broken 
open,  but  had  failed  in  his  time. 
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This  nomenclature  of  Egyptian  writers  accords  with  the 
mineralogical  systems  of  later  days.  The  precious  stones  that 
Pliny  describes  are  grouped  in  series  of  which  colour  is  the 
distinctive  feature ;  and  that  the  names  now  employed  by  the 
jewellers  are  very  little  in  advance  of  this  is  shown  by  the  ruby, 
the  sapphire,  and  thq  Oriental  topaz  of  modern  Europe  being 
treated  as  distinct  minerals  in  their  nomenclature,  whereas 
they  are  one  and  the  same  substance  differing  merely  in  the 
accident  of  colour.  So  the  topaz,  the  Oriental  topaz,  the 
Bohemian  or  Spanish  topaz,  are  the  names  given  to  minerals 
that  have  not  one  mineralogical  character  in  common,  except 
their  attribute  of  a  more  or  less  intense  yellow  or  orange  hue. 

But  here  we  must  indicate  how  it  is  that  modern  mineralogy 
comes  to  attach  so  little  comparative  importance  to  this  attribute 
of  colour.  It  was  not  till  chemistry,  little  more  than  a  century 
ago,  had  decomposed,  and  begun  to  explain  the  true  nature  and 
com|X)sltion  of  all  the  materials  of  the  inorganic  and  organic 
worlds,  that  the  mystery  was  dissipated  which  had  surrounded 
])reclous  stones  from  the  earliest  time,  had  raised  them  into 
talismans,  and  endowed  them  with  qualities  that  money  could 
scarcely  buy.  For  when  the  diamond,  the  ruby,  and  the  opal 
severally  became  in  the  chemist’s  eyes  simply  carbon,  alumina, 
and  silica,  differing  in  no  respect  but  in  their  being  crystallised 
and  pure  from  charcoal,  clay,  and  flint,  the  mystery  of  their 
nature  was  dissipated  and  there  was  no  more  a  dark  and  magic 
place  in  them  for  the  abode  of  genii.  The  colours  of  precious 
stones  were  soon  found  to  be  in  the  majority  of  cases  due  to 
minute  traces  of  substances  generally  foreign  to  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  the  mineral,  but  dissolved  as  it  were  in  its  substance, 
such  as  oxides  of  iron,  chrome,  or  manganese.  Thus  sapphire 
and  ruby  and  many  other  so-called  ‘  oriental  ’  stones',became  one 
and  the  same  mineral,  only  differently  tinged  by  these  colour¬ 
giving  accidental  ingredients.  Science,  carrying  on  her  inqui¬ 
ries,  soon  brought  all  the  other  physical  properties  of  minerals, 
and  therefore  of  precious  stones,  within  her  domain.  Crystal¬ 
lography  showed  every  crystallised  substance  to  have  its  own 
peculiar  forms,  obedient  to  simple  mathematical  laws;  while 
optical  characters  belonging  to  the  crystal  structure  have  also 
been  discovered,  so  that  through  the  instrumentality  of  ])olarised 
light,  the  eye  of  science  can  discern  at  a  glance  the  crystal 
structure  and  therefore  the  character  of  a  transparent  mineral, 
even  though  it  be  but  in  a  minute  fragment.  It  is  thus  that  the 
mineralogical  characters  of  a  stone  need  a  higher  science  than 
the  mere  eye-knowledge  of  the  dealer  in  gems,  who  is  almost 
always  grossly  ignorant  of  their  real  nature,  and  only  knows 
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enough  to  enable  him  to  give  them  names  and  to  convince  a 
purchaser  that  the  long  experience  of  a  trained  eye  is  an  infal¬ 
lible  authority  in  fixing  on  them  a  jeweller’s  price. 

The  actual  mineral  species  employed  for  personal  ornaments 
are  extremely  few,  and  those  on  which  fashion  throws  its  capri¬ 
cious  smile  are  fewer  still.  The  more  valuable  kinds,  the  really 
‘  precious  stones,’  are  the  diamond,  the  sapphire,  the  spinel, 
the  beryl,  and  the  turquoise.  The  opal  is  a  variety  of  the 
same  chemical  substance  as  quartz-crystal.  But  the  chryso- 
ber)  l  aud  the  zircon  should  be  included  with  the  more  precious 
stones,  though  out  of  fashion  with  the  jewellei’s.  The  garnet, 
the  chrysolite,  the  tourmaline,  dichroite,  and  different  varieties 
of  quartz,  including  amethyst,  cairngorm  stone,  and  a  long 
and  beautiful  array  of  jtvspers  and  chalcedonies,  such  as  agate, 
onyx,  sard,  plasma,  and  chrysoprase,  may  be  placed  in  a  list 
of  stones  of  the  second  degree  in  point  of  value,  if  that  value 
be  estimated  by  rarity  and  price,  and  therefore  inversely  to 
the  magnitude  of  the  largest  specimens.  We  propose  to  take 
a  rapid  survey,  in  the  first  place,  of  these  different  mineral  spe¬ 
cies,  including  their  coloured  varieties,  in  a  scientific  order. 
We  can  then  discuss  them  severally  in  the  order  of  colours, 
in  conjunction  with  Pliny’s  accounts  of  the  stones  used  in  his 
day.  It  will  be  only  necessary,  however,  to  treat  thus  sepa¬ 
rately  those  mineral  species  which  are  distinguished  by  a  some¬ 
what  varied  colour-suite,  and  the  varieties  of  which  are  kno>vn 
by  names  more  or  less  equivocal. 

The  mineral  substance  that  ranks  next  to  the  diamond, 
whether  we  estimate  it  by  its  hardness,  the  splendour  of  its  colour 
or  its  rareness  in  the  choicer  forms,  is  that  called  by  the  mineral¬ 
ogist  corundum.  It  is  pure  crystallised  alumina  (the  oxide  of 
the  now  well-known  metal  aluminium).  To  this  class  belong 
the  ruby,  the  sapphire,  and  other  stones  of  gorgeous  colour, 
distinguished  by  the  epithet  ‘  oriental  ’  prefixed  to  the  name. 
The  ruby  or  red  sapphire  is  the  red  stone  par  excellence  of 
jewellery'.  Its  finest  colour  is  a  most  rich  and  lovely  crimson, 
known  as  the  ‘  pigeon’s  blood  ’  tint,  but  its  scarlet  tints  are 
also  beautiful.  It  is  never  a  large  stone ;  for  whereas  the 
sapphire  occurs  in  very'  considerable  masses,  a  ruby  above  the 
size  of  three  carats  is  worth  more  than  a  diamond  of  the  same 
weight.  The  yellow  variety  of  corundum  is  called  the  ‘  oriental 
‘  toimz.’  It  is  of  a  pale  straw’-yellow,  very  rarely  exhibiting 
the  rich  orange  tint  of  the  true  topaz  from  Brazil,  but  rather 
those  of  the  kinds  of  that  stone  from  other  localities  which 
rarely  if  ever  possess  the  colour  requisite  for  an  ornamental 
jewel.  The  oriental  emerald  is  similarly'  the  green  variety  of 
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this  sj)ecies,  but,  like  the  last  stone,  it  lacks  the  rich  hues  of  the 
splendid  mineral  after  which  it  is  named — the  true  emerald. 
It  is  lustrous,  but  almost  universally  of  an  extremely  pale 
hue.  There  is  another  green  variety  called  the  oriental  peridot 
This  is  a  pistachio  green  sapphire,  singular  rather  than  bea.utifuL 
The  oriental  aquamarine  is  a  greenish  blue  sapphire.  The 
blue  variety  of  this  mineral  is  that  lovely  gem  to  which  the 
name  of  sapphire  is  in  common  parlance  confined.  There  is 
one  hue  of  it  of  a  soft  pure  azure,  distinguishable  from  the 
commoner  kinds  by  its  retaining  its  fine  blue  even  by  candle¬ 
light,  when  an  ordinary  sapphire  looks  black.  Unlike  the 
ruby,  the  sapphire  occurs  in  specimens  of  considerable  size. 
One  large  and  beautiful  cut  stone  was  to  be  seen  in  the  Exhi¬ 
bition  of  1862,  of  which  it  was  related  that  the  noble  lady  who 
once  had  owned  it  had  contented  herself  with  an  exact  imitation 
of  it  for  many  years,  consoled  with  the  sum  for  which  she  had 
sold  the  original.  A  sjilendid  suite  of  sapphires  exhibited  in 
the  Grreat  Exhibition  of  1851,  and  said  now  to  belong  to  Miss 
Bunlett  Coutts,  is  among  the  finest,  perhaps  as  a  suite  is  the 
finest,  in  the  world. 

The  ‘  oriental  amethyst  ’  is  an  amethystine  variety  often 
formed  by  a  mixture  of  ruby  and  sa])phire  in  the  same  crystal, 
part  of  the  stone  being  one  and  part  the  other,  the  united  effect 
being  that  of  the  amethyst.  Often,  however,  the  hue  is  homo¬ 
geneous.  The  ‘  girasol  saj)))hire,’  or  ‘  ruby  catseye,’  is  formed 
from  the  more  opaque  kind  of  stones,  which  when  cut  in  the  boss 
(or  en  cahochon)  form,  show  a  glimmering  light  in  the  surface 
which  is  rather  brighter  in  its  blue,  its  pink,  or  its  amethyst 
colour,  than  is  the  body  of  the  pale  sapphire,  ruby,  or  oriental 
amethyst,  of  which  it  consists.  The  star-stone,  or  asteria-sap- 
phire,  or  ruby,  is  a  similar  stone  to  the  last,  but  exhibiting  a  six- 
rayetl  star  corresponding  in  the  direction  of  the  rays  with  the 
direction  of  those  j)lanes  along  which  the  crystal  may  be 
‘  cleaved  ’  or  easily  split  ( a  jmoperty  of  all  these  crystals). 
The  transparent  colourless  corundum  remains  only  to  be 
described ;  it  generally  has  a  faint  blue  tint,  but  is  at  times 
perfectly  colourless.  It  is  said  to  have  been  sold  for  the 
diamond ;  but  this  could  only  have  been  done  fraudulently,  as 
the  sapphire  never  could  have  been  mistaken  for  the  diamond 
by  an  eye  in  the  least  degree  experienced  in  stones,  as  its 
refractive  power  is  less  than  three-fourths  that  of  the  diamond, 
and  is  indeed  very  little,  in  fact  only  about  one-seventh,  higher 
than  that  of  quartz. 

The  next  species  to  be  described  is  that  comprised  in  a  well- 
marked  mineralogical  group  termed  the  spinels.  It  is,  how- 
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ever,  only  with  the  transparent  and  more  precious  forms  of  this 
mineral  that  we  have  to  do.  The  name  is  traced  to  the  Greek 
oTTivos,  connected  in  its  root  wth  (Tirivdrjp,  a  spark.  Precious 
varieties  consist  essentially  of  alumina  combined  with  mag¬ 
nesia,  and  tinted  ])erhaps  with  irpn.  Their  colour  is  more 
limited  than  in  the  case  of  the  corundum  varieties,  but  it  in¬ 
cludes  two  resplendent  stones;  namely,  the  spinel  ruby,  a 
scarlet  variety  of  considerable  fire  and  of  rich  colour ;  and  the 
balais,  or  balast  ruby,  called  from  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
localities  of  the  spinel  in  former  times,  namely  Beloochistan 
or  Balastan.  The  latter  is  of  a  delicate  and  rarely  deep  rose 
colour,  showing  a  blue  tint  when  looked  through  and  a  redder 
one  when  it  is  looked  at.  Both  of  these  minerals  are  termed 
rubies  by  the  jewellers,  and  the  deeper  tinted  kinds  are  some¬ 
times  sold  for  the  true  ruby.  Nearly  all  the  large  and 
famous  stones  that  pass  under  the  name  of  rubies  belong  to  this 
species;  such  is  the  ancient  ruby  in  the  crown  of  England, 
which  was  presented  to  Edward  the  Black  Prince  by  Don 
Pedro  the  Cruel,  and  such  the  enormous  stone,  time-honoured 
in  Indian  tradition,  that  accompanied  the  Koh-i-nur  into  the 
possession  of  Her  who  is  now  the  Sovereign  of  India.  An 
orange  red  variety  of  the  spinel  is  known  by  the  name 
of  the  rubicelle.  There  are  also  varieties,  the  one  of  a  pale 
Berlin  blue  and  the  other  of  a  ‘  duck  blue  ’  containing  much 
green,  which  are  rare  and  curious  rather  than  beautiful  forms 
of  the  spinel.  It  also  sometimes  occurs  with  a  tint  containing 
more  blue  than  the  balais  ruby,  and  approaching  the  ahnandine 
garnet  in  hue  though  generally  paler;  a  v'ariety  which  has 
received  the  name  of  the  almandine  ruby. 

The  next  mineral  to  be  described  is  the  chrysoberyl, called  also 
by  the  jewellers  the  ‘  oriental  chrysolite.’  Pliny’s  stone  of  this 
name(chrysoberyllos)isa  yellownshberyl.  That  known  to  modem 
mineralogy,  when  in  its  greatest  beauty,  is  a  stone  of  almost 
adamantine  lustre  and  transparence.  Indeed,  it  is  more  like 
the  diamond  in  these  respects  than  are  the  varieties  of  the 
sapphire.  It  is  a  compound  of  alumina  and  the  rare  oxide 
glucina,  a  constituent  of  the  beryl.  This  stone  has  usually  a 
peculiar,  sometimes  a  very  delicate,  greenish  yellow  or  primrose 
colour :  it  is  then  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  jewels ;  a  lovely 
specimen,  for  which  Mr.  Hertz  is  said  to  have  received  300 
guineas  from  Mr.  Hope,  is  among  the  recent  acquisitions  of  the 
Mineral  Department  of  the  British  Museum.  It  occurs  also 
of  a  yellowish  brown  hue.  In  hardness  it  is  very  nearly  the 
rival  of  the  sapphire.  A  green  variety  from  vSlberia,  called 
Alexandrite,  is  of  a  dull  green  mixed  with  a  reddish  amethyst 


colour,  which  latter  hue  is  the  only  one  it  exhibits  by  candle¬ 
light.  The  finer  specimens  of  the  transparent  and  deli¬ 
cately-tinted  chrysoberyl  are  from  Brazil ;  the  ancients  might 
however  have  obtained  it  in  its  less  beautiful  varieties  from 
Ceylon.  The  term  cymophane  is  given  by  the  French  to  the 
mineral  species  of  the  chrj'soberyl,  and  refers  to  an  appear¬ 
ance  as  of  a  floating  cloud,  which  is  generally,  but  not  always, 
seen  in  even  the  most  transparent  crj'stals  of  chrysoberyl, 
more  particularly  in  the  direction  of  one  plane  of  the  crystal 
It  is  a  curious  thing  thus  to  sec  a  mist,  as  it  were,  lying  in  a 
stone  which  in  every  other  way  of  looking  at  it  is  as  limpid  as 
a  dew-drop.  The  more  chatoyant  kinds  forming  ‘  the  chryso- 
‘  beryl  catseye  ’  are  in  general  only  translucent. 

The  emerald  and  the  beryl  are  one  and  the  same  mineral— 
a  silicate  of  alumina  and  glucina,  which  owes  to  a  small  trace 
of  iron  its  green,  blue,  pink,  or  yellow  tints,  or  else  to  a  little 
chromium  the  transcendent  green  which  characterises  it  as  the 
emerald.  This  beautiful  gem  is  now  chiefly  obtained  from 
Santa  Fe  de  Bogota,  in  Xew  Grenada,  a  spot  which  has  sup¬ 
plied  the  whole  world  with  emeralds  since  the  conquest  of  the 
country  by  the  Spaniards.  Siberia  furnishes  a  few  stones  to 
our  jewellers,  and  probably  the  mines  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Catharinenburg  need  only  enterprise  and  capital  to  produce 
magnificent  specimens.  Inferior  emeralds  are  obtained  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Saltzburg,  in  a  mica  schist  just  like  that  in 
which  they  are  found  in  Siberia ;  and,  it  may  be  added  also,  not 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  parent  rock  in  an  ancient  Egyptian 
locality.  Mount  Zabara,  worked  in  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies, 
from  which  Sir  G.  Wilkinson  obtained  several  emeralds  of  pale 
and  poor  quality,  which  are  now  in  the  British  Museum.  The 
New  Grenada  emeralds  are  found  in  a  calcareous  rock  often 
charged  with  bitumeniferous  matter.  Pegu  is  also  a  reputed 
locality  of  the  emerald. 

The  beryl,  known  in  jewellery  as  the  aquamai'ine,  is  also 
found  in  great  ]>erfection  at  Oduntschilon,  and  Mursinsk,  in 
Siberia.  It  exhibits  every  gradation  of  tint  from  a  pale  azure 
blue  to  a  fine  ‘  mountain  green ;  ’  a  celandine  green,  or  yellow 
green,  are  its  more  usual  colours,  but  these  are  quite  distinct 
from  the  pure  ‘  emerald  green  ’  of  the  true  emerald.  There  is 
also  a  pale  and  pretty  orange  yellow  variety,  and  many  inter¬ 
mediate  tints  again  intervene  between  this  yellow  and  the  green. 
Among  other  localities  of  the  beryl,  one  in  India,  Cangayum 
in  the  Deccan,  was  formerly  in  much  repute.  Brazil  also  has 
been  a  rich  source  of  the  beryl,  and  even  the  Emerald  Isle 
itself  might  have  won  its  name  from  the  beryls  which  it  has  pro- 
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ducecl  from  more  than  one  locality ;  the  little  blue  crystals 
from  the  !Mourne  Mountains  vying  in  colour  with  those  from 
Siberia. 

The  zircon,  the  name  of  which  is  derived  from  ‘  zerk,’  the 
Arabic  word  for  ‘  a  gem,’  is  a  mineral  with  a  somewhat  varied 
colour-suite.  It  consists  of  the  mixed  oxides  of  silicon  and  of 
the  rare  element  zirconium  (silicic  and  zirconic  acids),  and  is 
one  of  the  heaviest  and  most  lustrous  of  gemstones.  Some- 
tiuics  of  an  unpleasing  brownish  green  colour,  termed  the 
jargoon,  and  very  rarely  of  a  deep  greenish  blue,  its  colour¬ 
less  variety  is  the  nearest  match  in  bi*illiancy  and  refractive 
energy  for  the  diamond;  while  the  deep  orange-tinted  red 
zircon  is  that  transcendent  gem  the  true  hyacinth.  It  is  a 
very  heavy  stone,  and  its  refractive  index  is  far  above  that  of 
the  sapphire,  being  about  five-sixths  that  of  the  diamond ;  hence 
its  near  rivalry  of  that  stone  and  its  always  fine  lustre. 

The  tourmaline  is  a  singularly  interesting  mineral.  Its  name 
appears  to  be  in  its  original  form  a  Cingalese  word,  ‘  turamali.’ 
It  is  a  very  complex  silicate,  containing  oxide  of  boron,  and  often 
also  lithia.  Its  optical  characters  arc  valuable,  in  consequence 
of  its  property  of  absorbing  one  of  the  polarised  rays  of  light, 
into  which  it  divides  every  ray  that  enters  the  side  of  its  prism¬ 
shaped  crystal.  \  slice  of  that  crystal  cut  parallel  to  its  side 
becomes  in  consequence  a  most  useful  instrument  in  the  hands 
of  the  optical  exj)erimentalist.  Its  colour-suite  is  very  extensive. 
The  finest  colour  is  that  of  the  ruby  red  variety  termed  rubel- 
lite,  or  siberite,  found  in  Siberia.  Among  the  varieties  of  other 
colours  are  brown,  black,  claret,  and  brownish  yellow  tints, 
most  of  them  showing  one  colour  when  looked  through  along 
the  prism  and  another  when  seen  across  it.  The  green  variety 
called  Brazilian  emerald  is  often  used  as  a  precious  stone : 
the  Catholic  bisho|>s  of  South  America  use  it  instead  of  the 
amethyst,  the  episcopal  signet-stone  of  Europe.  There  is  also 
an  indigo  blue  kind  called  indicolite ;  but,  like  all  the  rest  of 
the  tourmalines  excepting  the  rubellite,  it  is  of  a  dull  and  un¬ 
pleasing  hue.  Ceylon  furnishes  browm  and  yellow  varieties, 
and  the  latter  are  the  only  kinds  of  tourmaline  likely  to  have 
penetrated  into  the  Greek  or  Roman  bazaars. 

The  topaz  consists  of  a  fluosilicate  mixed  with  silicate  of 
aluminium.  Its  Brazilian  kind,  of  a  rich  orange  yellow,  when 
cut  forms  a  very  handsome  stone.  A  pale  blue  kind  from 
Siberia  is  also  a  pretty  variety,  and  its  colourless  crystals, 
called  the  (joutte  d'eau,  are  sometimes  mistaken  for  the  diamond 
by  unskilled  eyes.  The  other  varieties  of  the  topaz  are  the  pale 
pink  kind,  generally  produced  by  heating  gently  the  orange 
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variety,  but  sometimes  also  found  in  nature ;  the  other  is  the 
ordinary  straw-coloured  topaz, a  stone  with  little  claim  to  beauty. 
Magnificent  crystals,  forming  the  finest  suite  in  the  world,  of  « 
fine  sherry-colour,  from  Siberia,  exist  in  the  British  Museum; 
but  the  light  is  known  to  bleach  them  completely,  and  they  are 
consequently  kept  in  the  dark.  | 

The  chrysolite  is  a  pale  yellow  mineral  of  which  the  peridot 
is  a  fine  jiistachlo  or  olive-green  variety,  composed  of  a  silicate 
of  magnesia ;  soft  for  a  precious  stone,  being  just  under  quartz 
in  hardness.  Large  specimens  of  the  jieridot  have  come  from 
Constantinople,  but  the  rocky  home  of  this  mineral  is  as  un¬ 
known  now  as  is  that  of  the  topazius,  the  mineral  on  Pliny’* 
list  which  it  represents.  Minnte  specimens  of  the  yellow  kind, 
called  olivine  or  chrysolite,  occur  in  lavas  and  basalts,  and  m 
some  of  the  masses  of  meteoric  iron  that  have  fallen  to  the 
earth  from  space. 

The  garnets,  like  the  spinels,  form  a  well-defined  mine- 
ralogical  group,  though  their  com])Ositiou  is  more  complex' 
Their  more  transparent  varieties  contain  similar  constituents 
with  the  spinels,  with,  however,  the  addition  of  a  little  iron 
(chiefly  as  protoxide)  and  silica  as  silicic  acid.  The  precious 
garnet  is  thus  essentially  a  silicate  of  aluminium,  magnesium, 
and  iron.  The  garnets  are  well-known  stones,  and  can  hardly 
be  classed  with  those  we  have  discussed,  if  price  is  to  be  our 
guide.  They  are,  however,  among  the  most  magnificent  of 
the  coloured  products  of  nature’s  laboratory.  The  carbuncle  is  | 
their  name  in  jewellery  when  cut  en  cabochon,  that  is  to  say, 
of  a  boss  fonn,  usually  hollowed  out  undenieath  to  allow  the 
colour  of  the  stone  to  be  seen.  The  name  garnet  is  supposed  to 
be  derived  from  granaticus,  a  |)omegranate  (from  the  red  colour 
of  the  seeds  and  juice),  or  else  from  the  term  garamanticus, 
one  of  its  Roman  appellations. 

The  pyro])e  and  Bohemian  garnet  are  names  for  varieties  of 
a  deep  blood-red  and  of  fiery  character;  the  almandine  (pro¬ 
bably  a  corruption  of  Pliny’s  alabandine,  though  Mr.  King 
thinks  it  is  derived  from  the  almond  flower  as  recalling  the 
pink  hue  of  that  blossom)  or  Syriam  garnet  (so  named  from 
the  old  capital  of  Pegu,  Syriam),  are  names  given  to  the  kinds 
which  owe  to  admixtures  of  blue  their  very  pretty  carmine 
tints.  The  guarnacino  is  the  Italian  name  for  a  brownish  red 
garnet  of  the  colour  of  tiiwny  port  wine,  while  the  hyaclu- 
thine  garnet  and  essonite  (or  cinnamon-stone)  are  characte¬ 
rised  by  different  tones  of  orange  and  yellow  mingled  with  the 
reds  of  the  other  varieties.  The  finest  of  these  is  that  with 
a  hyacinthine  hue,  often  called  by  the  jewellers  ‘  hyacinthe 
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la  belle,’  and  still  oftener  confounded  by  them  with  the  true 
hyacinth. 

The  diamond,  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say,  consists  of 
crystallised  carbtm :  :j  jft  plumbago  or  pure  charcoal  are  different 
forms  of  the  same  protean  element  which  in  the  diamond  be¬ 
comes  the  hardest  substance  known.  The  beauty  of  this  gem 
is  due  to  its  very  extraordinary  reffecting  |X)wer  or  lustre,  and 
to  its  quality  of  diverting  a  ray  of  light  from  its  course  to  a 
far  greater  extent  than  any  other  gem.  The  result  is  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  brilliancy  in  the  diamond;  but  this  is  independent, 
to  a  great  degree,  of  the  property  of  ffashing  out  the  colour  of 
the  rainbow,  which  a  piece  of  the  heavy  glass  used  to  counter¬ 
feit  the  diamond  ]K)ssesses  to  at  least  as  effective  a  degree. 
Our  modern  supplies  of  the  diamond  are  drawm  almost  entirely 
from  Brazil.  Borneo  sends  a  few,  but  India,  that  supjdied  the 
world  down  to  a  century  ago,  no  longer  furnishes  them,  or 
only  in  very  small  numbers.  The  colour-suite  of  the  diamond 
is  rather  an  extensive  one.  Brown  and  a  pale  brownish-yellow 
are  common  colours,  a  pale  pink  chamj)agne  colour,  a  fine 
canary  yellow,  and  a  very  pale  aquamaiine  or  bluish  green 
colour,  are  also  not  rarely  met  with.  At  Dresden  there  is  a 
diamond  weighing  40  carats  of  a  very  fine  green  colour ;  and 
in  the  collection  of  the  late  Mr.  Hope  was  one  of  40^  carats  of 
a  decided  (but  rather  steel-like)  blue.  In  that  same  collection 
were  formerly  to  be  found  an  apricot-coloured  diamond  of  12^ 
carats,  one  of  a  fine  hyacinth  red,  others  with  the  colours  of 
the  Brazilian  topaz,  the  blood-red  garnet,  the  green  tounnaline, 
and  one  of  a  lilac  colour. 

Mr.  King  has  dug  out  of  old  books  some  curious  diamond  lore» 
He  has  found  an  old  engraving  of  the  famous  diamond  of  Charles 
the  Bold,  one  of  the  first  cut  in  Europe,  by  Louis  Berquem, 
and  he  explodes  a  story  that  hitherto  confounded  it  with  the 
Sancy  Diamond.  He  also  adds  a  very  curious  bit  of  infoi’ma- 
tion  which  confirms  the  identification  of  the  Koh-i-nur  with 
the  great  diamond  of  Indian  tradition,  which  Tavernier  seems 
to  have  mistaken  for  a  great  diamond  which  was  cut  and  six)ilt 
at  Delhi  about  1665.  De  Boot  in  1609  quotes  from  Monades 
to  the  effect  that  the  largest  diamond  he  knew  Avas  an  Indian 
one  with  the  weight  of  187i  carats.  The  one  Tavernier  saw 
at  the  Court  of  Aurungzebe  weighed  119^  ratis,  which  would 
be  about  186  modern  English  carats,  while  the  Koh-i-nur  in 
1861  weighed  186^  English  carats,  corresponding  to  187-jV 
Indian  carats,  a  very  near  approximation  to  the  187^  of  Monades. 
The  great  Indian  talisman  has  now  been  reduced  to  102-f’g 
carats — to  suit  the  regulation  pattern  of  the  modern  diamond- 
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cutters,  now  called  ‘  the  brilliant,’  a  form  invented  in  order  to 
make  the  most  of  the  lustre  with  the  smallest  diminution  in 
weight  of  octahedral  or  dodecahedral  crystals  of  diamond.  liut 
the  art  of  cutting  diamonds  is  all  but  extinct  in  England,  and 
the  modern  cutters  of  Amsterdam,  and  even  of  Paris,  are  not 
what  their  ])redecessors  were.  Their  art  is  one  of  routine,  and 
they  are  quite  unable  to  deal  with  the  difficult  problem  of  how 
to  cut  a  stone  so  as  to  preserve  its  bulk  and  to  develop  itg 
splendour,  each  in  the  highest  degree ;  a  problem,  indeed,  which 
may  be  said  to  have  never  been  thoroughly  grappled  with. 
Thus  the  Koh-i-nur  had  to  be  reduced  to  a  shape  which  is  onlyi 
brilliant  in  name,  for  it  is  far  too  thin  for  the  true  brilliant  of 
the  days  of  Jeffries  or  of  Ralph  Potter,  the  first  diamond-iuitt» 
Europe  has  produced,  w'ho  lived  at  the  beginning  of  this  century. 
Many  a  stone  is  now  called  Indian,  and  supposed  to  be  superiw 
to  any  of  the  diamonds  of  Brazil,  merely  because  it  was  cut 
when  diamond-cutting  was  more  of  an  art  and  less  of  a  mecha¬ 
nical  process  than  it  is  now.  No  loss  in  weight,  how’ever,  can 
take  from  the  Koh-i-nur  its  unique  prestige.  It  presents  to 
the  eye  a  much  larger  surface  than  before  it  w’as  cut,  and  if  it 
lacks  the  fire  and  iridescence  of  smaller  diamonds,  this  is  mainly 
due  to  its  greater  size ;  for  as  a  stone  rises  in  weight  and  size 
above  twenty  carats  it  loses  proportionally  in  effect.  So  large 
a  stone  as  the  Koh-i  nur  could  never  be  endowed  with  the 
splendour  of  a  smaller  diamond.  Had  its  old  Indian  cut  wd 
rounded  facettes  been  rejwlished,  it  would  not  have  been  less 
beautiful  than  now.  It  is  now  the  fifth  of  the  great  diamonds 
of  Europe.  Before,  it  was  second  only  in  size  to  the  Russian 
diamond,  while  it  ranked  in  quality  with  any  diamond  among 
the  crown  jewels  of  Euro]>e. 

We  may  no>v  turn  to  the  pages  of  Theophrastus  and  Pliny, 
and  inquire  how  far  this  and  the  other  stones  we  have  thus  far 
described  were  known  in  antiquity,  and  by  what  names  they 
were  designated.  As  regards  the  diamond,  the  classical  scholar 
will  find  no  difficulty  in  recalling  j)assages  in  ancient  authors 
that  prove  the  term  adamas  to  have  been  used  at  first  in  allu¬ 
sion  to  some  very  hard  metal,  sometimes  apparently  for  steel 
itself,  that  rarest  of  substances  in  early  times ;  while  subse¬ 
quently  it  came  to  be  applied,  as  by  The(»phrastus,  to  some 
precious  stone  of  great  hardness.  In  the  age  of  Augustus  the 
term  had  come  to  be  technically  used  for  a  small  precious 
stone,  the  adamas,  punctum  lapidis,  pretiosior  auro  of  Manilius 
(iv.  926). 

Rings  exist  of  Roman  workmanship  in  wdiich  the  diamond 
is  set  in  its  original  octahedral  form  unjmlished  save  with  its 
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natural  somewhat  resinous  lustre,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  several  of  the  six  varieties  enumerated  by  Pliny  under 
the  name,  were  the  true  diamonds.  Whether  the  variety  first 
described  by  Pliny  as  his  Indian  adamas  was  that  from 
Golconda,  or  Avhether  it  was  the  small  sa])))hirc  crystal  of  the 
Carnatic,  remains  an  unsettled  question.  He  apparently  con¬ 
founded  an  ‘  Indian  ’  adamas,  consisting  probably,  as  Ave  have 
seen,  of  the  colourless  and  pale  sapphire  described  by  some  old 
Greek  author  Avhen  diamonds  Avere  scarcely  or  not  at  all  knoAvn, 
with  the  true  diamond,  AA’hich  in  Pliny’s  time  must  certainly 
have  come  by  the  direct  route  from  India.  So,  on  the  other 
hand,  his  ‘  Arabian  ’  adamas  Avould  probably  have  been  the  true 
Indian  stone  that  found  its  way  into  eommerce  through  some 
other  than  the  ordinary  channel.  As  regards  the  other  varieties 
of  Pliny’s  adamas,  his  .,^Ithiopian  kind,  not  larger  than  a 
cucumber-seed,  Avas  probably  also  a  true  diamond,  and  the 
description  in  respect  to  form,  size,  and  colour  correctly  repre¬ 
sents  some  sorts  of  the  stone.  Possibly  it  found  its  Avay  into 
commerce  by  the  coasting  trade  up  the  African  coast,  having 
first  reached  the  shores  of  Zanzibar  in  that  direct  trade  Avith 
India  which  dared  to  cross  the  open  sea  under  the  steady  breath 
of  the  monsoons ;  or,  and  this  is  the  more  probable  conjecture, 
this  name  originated  in  that  confusion  betAveen  ^Ethiopia  and 
India  that  even  led  Alexander  to  expect  he  might  reach  the 
sources  of  the  Nile  in  his  Indian  ex])edition. 

The  cenchrea,  of  the  size  of  a  millet-seed,  again  a  charac¬ 
teristic  description,  Pliny  introduces  only  as  a  form  of  the 
Arabian  adamas ;  Avhile  the  ‘  Macedonian  ’  and  ‘  Cyprian  ’ 
Aarieties  are  probably  taken  by  the  Latin  encyclopedist  from 
the  same  Greek  treatise  that  suggested  the  first  divisions  of 
his  Indian  adamas,  recording  the  knoAA-ledge  of  a  time  AA’hen 
that  name  Avas  applied  to  the  pale  little  crystals,  and  perhaps 
to  rolled  pebbles  of  sapphire,  supplied  partly  by  India  and 
partly  by  Grecian  localities.  His  heavy  siderites  Avas  mos'.; 
likely  magnetite,  the  heaviest  and  hardest  ore  of  that  steel  to 
which,  doubtless,  the  title  of  adamas  Avas  originally  vaguely 
applied.  This  mineral  crystallises  in  octahedral  and  dodeca¬ 
hedral  forms  like  those  of  the  diamond.  To  it  Pliny  applies 
this  identical  name  in  his  description  of  the  magnet  in  his  36th 
Book ;  but  nominis  tantum  auctoritatem  habent,  says  Pliny  of 
these  kinds  of  diamond,  Avith  good  reason. 

The  agates  and  jaspers  Ave  have  not  treated  among  the 
mineralogical  accounts  of  coloured  minerals.  They  belong  to 
a  peculiar  chapter  of  mineralogy,  and  seem  to  be  more  advan¬ 
tageously  discussed  by  themselves. 
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To  go  Into  the  mineralogy  of  silica,  including  all  the  va- 
rieties  of  quartz,  chalcedony  and  opal,  would  need  a  more 
extended  field.  We  may,  however,  group  these  innumer¬ 
able  varieties  into  four  divisions,  characterised  by  the  one 
common  characteristic  that  they  are  silex,  or  silica  (oxide 
of  silicon)  in  various  degrees  of  purity. 

First  we  have  quartz  crystal,  or  crystayisetl  silica,  of 
which  the  ordinary  colourless  kind,  the  amethyst  or  lilac 
kind,  the  ‘  smoky  ’  quartz  and  cairngorm  stone,  as  well  as  the 
Brazilian  kinds  wuth  their  yellow  and  orange  hues,  are  the 
more  im|)ortant  varieties.  Of  these  the  pale  yellow  is  termed 
citrine  quartz,  the  more  orange  ‘  Bohemian  ’  and  ‘  Spanish 
‘  topaz.’  Then  we  have  opal,  which  is  silica  in  a  peculiar 
physical  and  chemical  ctmdition,  not  crystalline,  perhaps  in¬ 
capable  of  crystallisation,  generally  combined  ■with  water,  and 
presenting  itself  with  various  colours  but  -with  a  uniform  wax¬ 
like  or  resinous  appeai'ance.  One  of  its  varieties  is  that  most 
lovely  gem  the  ‘  noble  ’  or  ‘  ])recious  ojmiI,’  in  Avhich  minute 
fissures  apparently  striatetl  with  microscopic  lines,  due  it  may 
be  to  laminae  formed  by  an  incipient  crystallisation  of  quartz, 
flash  out  colours  of  the  purest  and  most  brilliant  hues.  The 
colour  is  not  due  to  any  colouring  matter,  but  is  a  consequence 
of  the  difiraction  of  the  light  produced  by  these  fine  lines. 
The  conunoner  varieties  of  opal  are  of  various  tints  of  yellow 
and  of  brown,  and  are  marked  by  the  characteristic  common  to 
all  the  minerals  of  the  opal  kind,  a  waxy  texture  and  resinous 
lustre.  The  fire  opal  of  Mexico  is  a  rich  hyacinth  red  variety 
of  the  same  stone. 

Next  to  the  opal  may  be  put  the  chalcedonic  sorts  of  silica. 
Pure  chalcedony  is  a  most  intimate  mixture  of  silica  in  the  two 
states  of  quartz  and  opal  and  in  variable  proportions.  It  is 
colourless  or  of  a  very  ])ale  horn  colour ;  but  tinted  Avith  small 
quantities  of  iron  or  of  other  substances,  it  forms  a  brilliant 
and  endless  variety  of  sards,  agates,  and  camelians,  plas¬ 
mas,  &c.  Mixed  with  other  minerals  in  a  state  of  mechanical 
admixture,  it  forms  the  equally  long  catalogue  of  jaspers ;  the 
former  Ave  may  call  the  agate  chalcedonies,  the  latter  the 
jasper  varieties  of  chalcedony.  We  must  distinguish  certain 
of  each  of  these  grou|>s.  Of  the  agate  kind  we  have  the 
sard,  a  variety  richer  probably  in  quartz  than  is  the  more 
earthy,  softer,  and  more  impure,  perhaps  more  opaline  carnelian. 
The  sard  is  translucent,  often  almost  transparent,  and  pre¬ 
sents  various  red  and  orange  hues.  Some  are  black  in  aspect 
but  blood  red  by  transmitted  light :  they  represent  the  variouz 
kinds  of  ‘  Morio  ’  or  mulberry  stone  of  Pliny,  and  are  also  in- 
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eluded  in  his  sardius:  they  are  the  sardoine  of  the  French. 
Others  are  red  or  brown  in  aspect,  but  a  soft  beautiful  pale 
yellow  when  looked  through.  These  are  the  stones  on  which 
the  finest  remains  of  ancient  art  are  usually  enshrined.  The 
fiuest  in  ancient  as  in  modem  times  came  from  India,  but  the 
ancients  probably  had  other  sources  for  the  beautiful  stones  on 
which  some  of  the  earliest  Greek  works  are  engraved. 

The  prase  is  the  name  given  by  the  mineralogist  to  a  dull 
but  hard  green  impure  translucent  quartz,  a  different  kind 
from  the  often  beautiful  mineral  tei-med  prase  by  the  gem  col¬ 
lectors,  which  is  the  plasma  (an  Italian  corruption  of  the  word 
prase  or  prasina)  or  green  chalcedony  of  mineralogy.  The  lat¬ 
ter,  in  its  many  varieties  of  colour  and  translucency,  is  the 
stone  so  valued  by  the  Romans  of  Pliny’s  day,  to  be  recog¬ 
nised  probably  under  several  of  his  names  for  varieties  of 
stuaragdus,  jaspis  and  prasius.  It  is  found  in  India  and  at 
Olympus  in  Asia  Minor.  The  chrysoprase  is  a  kind  tinged 
with  oxide  of  nickel,  of  an  apple-green.  The  Silesian  locality 
of  this  stone  is  a  modem  discovery  ;  but  there  are  gems  appa¬ 
rently  antitjue  engraved  on  a  stone  that  cannot  be  distin¬ 
guished  from  chrysoprase. 

Agates  are  mixtures  in  curious  forms  of  various  varieties  of 
chalcedony.  The  hardest  and  finest  coloured  are  those  of 
India  and  Uruguay.  Softer  agates  are  found  in  Gennany  and  in 
other  localities.  All  these  stones  have  usually  been  formed  by 
infiltration  of  siliceous  waters  into  cavities  in  trap  rocks,  and 
the  layers  in  the  agate  mark  the  successive  and  often  concentric 
walls  of  the  cavity  as  from  time  to  time  new  deposits  were 
formed  in  its  interior.  When  these  are  cut  parallel  to  the 
red,  white,  or  brown  layers  of  successive  deposit,  and  there 
are  more  than  two  of  these  layers,  the  stone  is  called  the 
sardonyx;  when  there  are  onl^  two  layers  it  is,  in  modem 
phraseology,  the  onyx ;  when  one  is  dark  and  covered  by  a 
thin  white  layer,  generally  ground  by  the  artist  till  the 
under  layer  is  seen  through,  so  as  to  give  this  upper  white  film 
a  bluish  tinge,  it  is  the  nicolo  (onyculo  or  choice  little  onyx ), 
a  favourite  stone  of  the  gem-engravers  of  the  Louver  Empire. 
When  the  stone  is  so  cut  that  the  layer’s  run  across  the  face  of 
it — usually  dark  sard  and  white  layers  are  those  w’hich  are 
chosen  thus  to  alternate — it  becomes  the  so-called  ‘  tricoloured  ’ 
or  ‘  banded  agate,’  a  very  favourite  stone  of  the  Italo-Greek 
engravers.  The  jasper  onyx  and  jasper  agate  are  varieties  in 
which  one  or  more  of  the  layers  of  the  agate  are  formed  of  a 
coloured  jasjrer. 

The  jaspers,  or  chalcedonies  mechanically  mixed  with  other 
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minerals,  are  always  opaque,  except  where  they  are  on  the  | 
border  line  that  separates  them  from  the  agate  varieties,  when 
some  of  them  are  translucent.  The  green  jasper  used  in 
antitjuity  for  the  earliest  Assyrian  cylinders  as  for  the  latest 
Gnostic  amulets,  is  a  mixture  of  the  green  mineral  chlorite 
with  chalcedony.  Si)otted  with  red  spots  it  is  bloodstone.  Helio. 
trope  is  a  translucent  kind  of  plasma  often  similarly  sjwjtted. 
There  is  a  fine  homogeneous  red  jasper  of  a  vermilion  colour 
that  is  found  in  a  breccia  in  India  and  also  in  Egypt,  and  often 
used  for  Roman  gems  in  the  later  times  of  the  Empire.  Besides  F 
these  there  are  a  pea-green  kind,  much  used  for  inlaid  work  in  1 
ancient  Egypt  and  occasionally  for  cylinders  in  IMesopotamis,  1 
a  browm  jasper,  one  of  a  fine  yellow  tint,  and  a  host  of  other  [ 
mottled  and  otherwise  variegated  and  coloured  kinds ;  but  those 
just  enumerated  are  the  most  common  among  the  jasper  gem-  | 
stones  of  antiquity. 

Of  all  these  siliceous  minerals  we  may  Avith  some  certainty  I 
assert  the  crystallus  of  the  Romans  and  of  Greece  to  have 
been  quartz  crystal.  The  amethyst  also  retains  the  name 
it  bears  direct  from  the  Greek  tongue,  and  it  is  hard  to  believe 
that  the  opalus  of  Pliny  is  not  the  mineral  known  to  us  as  the 
precious  opal.  Although  we  do  not  knoAv  of  any  Indian 
locality  for  this  lovely  stone,  and  Pliny,  who  describes  the 
precious  opal  with  the  vivid  language  of  one  who  had  admired 
it,  mentions  India  as  the  locality  for  the  specimens  of  the 
finest  quality  knowm  in  his  time.  The  precious  opal  is  so  rare 
a  stone  that  with  all  our  mining  enterprise  and  geological  re¬ 
search  over  the  far  vaster  world  of  modern  geograj)hy,  we 
know  of  only  two  certain  localities  for  it,  namely,  in  Hungary  L 
and  in  Mexico.  But  the  quartz  in  the  trap  rocks  of  the  Ghauts  r 
above  Bombay  sometimes  shows  an  iridescence  on  certain  of  its 
crystal  planes  that  seems  to  be  due  to  the  presence  of  this  kind 
of  opal.  It  is  not  impossible  therefore  that  formerly  an  Indian  t 
locality  was  really  known  for  this  stone.  I 

The  determination  of  the  names  given  In  anti(iuity  to  the  f 
varieties  of  onyx,  sardonyx,  and  agate  has  called  forth  a  little  I 
literature,  headed  by  Kohler ;  and  Mr.  King  has  grappled  with  I 
the  subject  with  some  success,  though  the  exposition  of  his  | 
views  is  not  very  lucidly  expressed.  The  onyx  of  Theo-  f 

phrastus  was  the  tricoloured  agate;  though  we  believe  those  | 

with  very  wavy  angular  or  ribboned  strata  rarely,  if  ever,  I 

to  have  been  used  by  the  Greeks.  Pliny  nowhere  defines  I 

the  onyx  of  his  time,  though  he  gives  half  a  dozen  of  the 
disc»)rdant  descriptions  of  other  authors,  some  of  which 
would  point  to  the  onyx  as  consisting  of  parallel  horizontal 
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layers,  like  the  onyx  of  our  day;  othere,  however,  descrihe 
a  more  irregularly  marked  stone,  and  the  use  of  the  term 
onychines,  as  applied  to  vases  and  vessels  made  of  such  a 
material,  seems  to  preclude  the  idea  of  its  being  formed  of  a 
stone  in  regular  layers.  It  Avould  appear,  in  short,  and  this 
>Ir.  King  seems  to  mean,  that  in  one  sense  the  ‘  onyx  ’  of  the 
Romans  was  used  for  a  stone  lying  in  regular  layers — our 
nicolo  being  one  variety  of  it,  and  an  opaque  black  and  white 
layered  stone  being  another,  namely,  the  Arabian  variety — 
but  that  in  another  sense  or  at  another  period  the  word  was 
used  for  the  irregularly  marked  and  eyed  agates,  an  example 
of  which  Mr.  King  recognises  in  the  large  tiger’s  head  in  the 
British  Museum,  from  the  Townley  Collection. 

Mr.  King  is  happy  in  his  account  of  the  Vasa  Murrhina 
so  far  as  it  goes,  but  he  has  not  brought  out  the  best 
point  in  his  explanation  of  their  character.  They  w’ere  like 
L  onyx  but  were  not  onyx.  They  came  with  onyx  from  the 
Nerbudda,  as  related  by  the  author  of  the  Periplus.  They 
were,  moreover,  ‘  baked  in  ovens.’  To  this  day,  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Broach,  nodules  of  onyx  are  dug  in  the  dry  season 
from  the  beds  of  torrents ;  they  are  then  of  a  dark  olive  green 
inclining  to  grey ;  after  being  exposed  to  the  sun  to  dry,  they 
are  packed  in  earthen  pots  with  dry'  goat’s  dung,  which  is 
I  set  on  tire.  When  removed,  after  cooling,  the  stones  have 
;  changed  in  colour,  often  to  rich  hues  of  orange  and  hyacinthine 
i  red;  and  the  more  ornamental  of  the  mottled  onyxes  that  come 
from  Cambay  are  those  thus  artiticially  beautitied.  These 
facts  have  escaped  Mr.  King,  but  in  them  perhaps  we  may  see 
the  true  source  of  the  Parthis  Murrhina  cocta  focis.  The 
onyxes  of  their  natural  colour  are  probably  the  onychines 
which  classical  authors  contrast,  and  certainly  do  not  confound 
as  Mr.  King  seems  to  do,  with  these  Murrhina. 

!We  may  observe  that  no  stones  are  so  porous  or  so  easily 
coloured  by  artiticial  means  as  the  varieties  of  chalcedony. 
Sards  and  onyxes  are  now  imported  from  Uruguay  quite  as 
hard  and  beautiful  as  the  naturally  coloured  ones  from  India, 
and  the  jewellers  must  be  reaping  a  rich  harvest  from  the 
enormous  prices  they  are  in  our  time  charging  for  ornaments 
made  from  this  beautiful  stone.  Many  of  the  opaque  varieties 
of  chalcedony,  those,  namely,  which  we  know  as  jaspers,  are 
referred  by  Mr.  King  to  the  difterent  sorts  of  Pliny’s  achates  (the 
word  from  which  our  term  agate  comes).  Some  of  these  belong, 
however,  to  the  green  stones  enumerated  under  other  heads  by 
Pliny.  The  beautiful  ‘  sapphirine,’  and,  in  one  or  two  instances, 
‘amethystine’  chalcedonies,  so  called  from  their  tints,  stones 
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that  were  very  rife  among  the  later  Assyrian  and  Persian 
cylinders  and  seals,  are  included  under  several  of  the  heads  of 
Pliny’s  iaspis ;  indeed,  he  states  them  to  have  been  the  most 
valued  sorts  of  jasjier,  and  accordingly  of  them,  as  of  the  prase 
of  modem  amateurs  (or  ])Iasma  of  modem  mineralogy),  he 
makes  several  varieties. 

It  might  seem  very  easy  f(*r  a  mineralogist,  while  making 
an  analysis  of  Theophrastus  and  Pliny,  to  write  opjwsite  to 
each  of  the  several  stones  they  describe  a  modem  name,  and 
so  to  find  a  place  in  their  nomenclature  for  each  of  the  red 
stones  enumerated.  It  is  certainly  an  easier  task  in  this  case 
than  in  that  of  the  green  stones,  but  even  here  we  cannot 
speak  with  entire  certainty.  Thus,  we  cannot  say  whether 
Theophrastus  knew'  either  the  true  ruby,  or  even  the  spinels. 
The  former  is  improbable ;  if  he  knew  the  spinel  and  the  halais 
rabies  he  certainly  confounded  them  Avith  the  garnet,  Avhich, 
in  its  different  varieties,  was  essentially  the  dvdpa^  of  Greece, 
as  it  was  the  carbunculus  of  Pliny.  The  signification  of  the 
two  w’ords  was  the  same,  the  latter  being  the  diminutive  of 
carbo,  which,  like  anthrax,  means  a  live  coal.  That  Roman 
artists  sometimes  engraved  on  the  ruby  seems  tolerably  cer¬ 
tain.  We  are  not  unfamiliar  with  their  works  on  almandine 
garnets,  but  no  certain  Greek  or  early  GraH?o-Roman  work  is 
recorded  on  the  blood-red  garnet.  Mr.  King  adduces  a  very 
dubious  instance  of  it,  that  of  the  famed  Sirius  head  in  tlie 
Marlborough  Collection ;  a  gem  cut  into  the  stone  to  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  depth,  so  that  one  sees  down  the  very  throat  of 
the  dog.  It  is  cut  with  astonishing  ability  in  a  transcendent 
pyrope ;  but  it  is  without  a  history.  It  was  descrihed  by 
Natter  in  1754,  a  period  suspicious  on  account  of  its  forgeries 
in  gems,  when  such  a  gem  could  certainly  hav'e  been  cut,  and 
w'hen  Natter  confesses  to  having  at  least  copied  it.  Hb 
splendid  copy  on  topaz  is  in  the  Hermitage. 

Pliny  associates  w-ith  his  carbunculus  a  stone  called  by  a 
Greek  name,  lychnis.  Implying  a  lit  lamp,  the  anthracites 
which  he  takes  from  Theophrastus,  and  the  sandaresus.  The 
sandaresus  is  doubtless  the  stone  termed  avanturine,  a  red 
translucent  quartzose  stone  with  little  fissures  in  it,  which  pro¬ 
duce  a  sort  of  scintillation.  The  name  is  usually  derived 
the  accident  which  ‘  peradventure  ’  happened  to  a  Venetian 
glassbh*wer  who  upset  a  pot  of  glass  coloured  by  copper,  and 
BO  chanced  to  form  the  far  more  beautiful  avanturine  glass. 
This  name  is  more  probably,  however,  of  older  origin.  In  the 
Targum  of  the  pseudo-Jonathan-ben-Uzziel,  referred  by  Mr. 
Deutsch  to  the  middle  of  the  seventh  centurv,  a  stone,  trans- 
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lated  jasper  in  our  version,  is  called  the  margniatli  apanturin, 
or  panther-gem.  The  step  from  apanturin  to  avanturine  is  a 
short  one.  It  is  remarkable  that  Pliny  describes  a  green 
stone  ‘  like  panther  eyes.’  A  green  variety,  the  spangling  of 
which  is  inferior  and  only  seen  in  one  direction  of  the  stone,  is 
found  in  large  masses  in  India.  It  corresponds  >vith  the  green 
sandaresus,  or  sandastros,  which  Pliny  says  was  from  India, 
of  an  apple  or  olive  green,  and  of  no  value.  Mr.  King  seems 
to  assign  another  attribution  to  these  names  of  Pliny’s ;  but 
for  once  the  mineralogy  of  Pliny  is  not  at  fault.  Indeed,  the 
Roman  writer  also  mentions  a  variety  which  would  not  take 
a  polish,  and  this  is  no  doubt  a  micaceous  schistose  stone,  of 
which  specimens  occur  frequently  in  modern  collections  very 
like  avanturine,  but  too  soft  for  use. 

The  best  varieties  of  Pliny’s  carbuncles  came  from  India, 
Carthage,  ^Ethiopia,  and  Caria,  and  there  were  seven  other 
localities  for  inferior  kinds,  five  of  which  are  taken  from  the 
descriptions  of  the  anthrakion  of  Theophrastus.  He  says  the 
imethystizontes,  the  carbuncles  tending  to  an  amethyst  or 
violet  colour,  were  the  best.  These  undoubtedly  are  the  alman- 
dine  garnets,  of  which  we  find  many  carrying  good  engraved 
work  of  the  early  imperial  age.  His  ‘  alabandini  ’  were  from 
Orthosia  in  Caria,  and  were  prepared  in  the  wealthy  city  of 
Alabandae ;  they  were  no  doubt  the  ‘  polygonal  and  hexagonal  ’ 
(probably  the  ordinary  rhombic  dodecahedron  which  has  the 
form  of  a  hexagonal  prism  )  kinds  of  anthrax  which  Theophras¬ 
tus  called  Miletian,  from  their  locality  Miletus,  in  Caria. 

Finally,  we  have  to  deal  with  Pliny’s  lychnis.  It  was  of 
two  kinds ;  the  Indian  was  the  best,  the  Ionian  the  next  best 
kind.  This  latter  sort  was  of  two  varieties ;  one  wdth  a  crim¬ 
son  (purpura),  the  other  Math  a  scarlet  (cocco),  colour.  Pliny 
derives  the  name  from  the  ion,  a  plant  which  Mr.  King  calls 
the  pink  cyclamen.  Pliny  alst)  speaks  of  the  lychnis  as  some¬ 
times  called  a  more  languid  or  paler  {remissior)  carbuncle. 
This  and  the  divisions  into  which  he  groups  it  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  here  we  have  the  true  ruby  in  the  Indian  lychnis 
as  distinct  from  the  spinels  (the  spinel,  and  balais  ruby),  which 
we  exactly  recognise  in  the  Ionian  lychnis.  These  last  would 
probably  be  found  in  small  specimens  in  various  parts  of  Asia 
Minor. 

We  conclude,  then,  that  Pliny’s  carbunculus  was  our  garnet, 
that  the  favourite  sort  was  our  almandine  kind ;  both  names 
as  terms  for  the  garnet  being  in  this  case  probably  direct  in 
their  descent  to  our  times ;  but  that  the  Indian  lychnis  was 
the  name  for  the  ruby,  the  two  sorts  of  Ionian  lychnis  com- 
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prising  our  two  kinds  of  red  spinel.  The  Carchedonian  and 
Carian  would  be  garnets  often  occurring,  as  coarse  and  veined 
garnets  now  do,  of  size  sufficiently  large  to  form  snuffboxes 
and  small  vessels.  Mr.  King  describes  an  antique  cup  as  large 
as  the  half  of  a  goose’s  egg,  engraved  with  the  name  of  ite 
ancient  owner,  Codrus,  and  mentions  two  others  jwssibly  also 
antique.  We  would  only  add  that  the  dark  kind  of  Cartha¬ 
ginian  garnet  is  described  by  Pliny  as  sometimes  showing  a 
star.  This  is  true  of  some  of  the  deei)-colourcd  carbuncles  that 
come  now'  into  the  market,  when  they  are  cut  in  the  right  way 
to  show  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  asteria,  or  star-stone 
variety  of  the  ruby  or  sapphire,  is  almost  invariably  confined 
to  the  paler  tints  of  those  two  stones. 

The  only  yellow  stones  we  believe  that  have  come  dowm  to 
us  from  antiquity  arc  i)ale  citrines,  or  yellow  quartz.  Of  cin¬ 
namon-stone  and  hyacinthine  garnet,  perhaps  also  of  the  true 
hyacinth,  we  have  splendid  examples  among  the  finest  gems  of 
Oncco-Roman  artists.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  affirm 
that  neither  Greeks  or  Homans  were  acquainted  with  the  more 
rare  of  the  purely  yellow  stones  of  modern  jewellery ;  but  the 
absence  in  the  collections  of  Europe  of  any  one  of  these  stones 
other  than  the  citrine  with  indubitable  ancient  work  on  it, 
goes  far  to  confinu  the  belief  that,  at  all  events,  they  must 
have  been  extremely  rare  and  exceptional.  ^Ir.  King  quotes 
a  remark  from  Pliny  that  the  Romans  w'ere  not  fond  of  the 
colour  yellow,  the  hue  of  gold  being  not  in  estimation  for  gems 
or  for  other  things.  And  yet  the  chrysolithus  is  coupled  by 
Propertius  with  the  emerald  in  the  presents  that  won  the  heart 
of  a  certain  fair  Cynthia: — 

‘quoscunque  smarngdos 

Quosque  dedit  fiavo  lumine  chrysolithos.’ — II.  16. 

What  might  the  stone  with  this  yellow  light  in  it  have  been? 

Pliny  says  ‘  .^Ethiopia  sends  the  hyacinth  (our  sapphire),  and 
‘  the  chrysolite,  which  has  a  splendid  golden  hue  tchen  the  lif/ht 
*  shines  throuyh  it  (^aureo  fulyore  translucentes) ;  the  Indian, 

‘  however,  are  the  best.’  The  stone  which  this  describes 
exactly,  and  the  only  stone  that  bears  out  Pliny’s  further 
statement,  that  by  contrast  it  makes  gold  look  like  silver,  is  the 
hyacinthine  garnet,  or  the  transcendent  stone  of  Avhich  it  is  the 
alter  ego,  the  true  hyacinth.  It  is  possible  that  an  Egyptian 
or  Abyssinian  locality  may  have  been  known  in  antiquity  for 
the  sapphire,  the  Essonite  garnet,  and  the  zircon,  just  as  we 
now  receive  them  all  in  the  same  bags  from  Ceylon ;  but  the 
explanation  before  given  of  the  confusion  of  ..Ethiopia  in  early 
times  wdth  India  may  well  explain  the  locality  here  assigned  by 
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Pliny,  especially  if  he  was  copying  from  an  older  author ;  or  the 
commerce  in  his  own  time  between  India,  through  Cane,  on  the 
Red  Sea,  with  Port  Avalites  in  Abyssinia,  might  explain  it. 
Mr.  King  would  include  with  orange  yellow  or  deep  honey- 
coloured  stones,  the  pale  Oriental  topaz  under  the  chiysolitm. 
But  his  ground  for  doing  so  is,  that  Pliny  tells  of  the  chryso¬ 
lite  making  gold  look  pale  as  silver,  and  that  these  were 
mounted  clear  without  a  foil  behind  them.  It  is  the  rarest 
thing  even  now  to  find  a  yellow  sapphire,  with  its  usually  so 
pale  a  straw  yellow,  capable  of  looking  other  than  a  very  pallid 
stone  when  set  in  gold. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  bequeathed  to  modem 
mineralogists  by  Pliny  in  his  37  th  book  is  certainly  that  of 
attributing  to  all  the  green  stones  he  mentions  their  corre¬ 
sponding  modern  names.  He  gives  a  list  of  some  twelve 
varieties  of  smaragdus,  a  name  which  w'ould  mislead  were  we 
to  translate  it  emerald,  though  our  word  comes  by  direct 
descent  from,  and  applies  certainly  to,  the  true  and  typical 
smaragdus.  Then,  with  more  than  his  usual  mineralogical 
insight,  he  classifies  the  beryl  as  a  kind  of  smaragdus,  with 
eight  varieties  which  he  enumerates. 

We  will  at  once  select  from  this  formidable  catalogue  of 
stones  the  true  emeralds  and  the  beryls.  He  distinguishes 
between  his  first  three  varieties  of  emerald — the  Scythian, 
Bactrian,  and  Egyptian,  and  the  inferior  sorts.  These  three 
were,  in  fact,  the  true  emerald  ;  the  Scythian  coming  no  doubt 
finm  the  Siberian  locality  near  Bissersk,  to  the  east  of  Ekatha- 
rinenberg;  the  so-called  Bactrian  most  likely  came  from  a 
locality  unknown  to  us,  to  the  north  or  north-east  of  the 
Hmdoo  Coosh,  possibly  from  the  Altai,  where,  in  the  Tigeretz 
Mountains  beryls  are  now  obtained.  It  is  more  probable,  how¬ 
ever,  that  their  locality  may  hereafter  prove  to  be  within  the 
Chinese  frontier.  From  such  a  locality  a  few  emeralds  are  said 
stiU  occasionally  to  cross  the  Himalaya  passes,  with  a  pale  kind 
of  turquoise,  into  North-western  India.  The  discovery  of  the 
Zabara  emerald  mines  in  Egypt,  with  the  houses  almost  intact 
in  which  the  workmen  formerly  lived,  establishes  Pliny’s  Egyp¬ 
tian  locality  for  the  emerald.  His  beryls  would  have  come  from 
the  Cangayum  locality  in  India,  and  his  description  of  them 
might  have  been  written  yesterday.  Of  Pliny’s  other  green 
stones  included  under  the  head  of  Emerald,  the  medical  and 
the  Laconian  kind,  the  first  of  which  is  simply  the  Cyprian 
sort  of  Theophrastus,  may  be  assumed  to  have  been  malachite, 
from  various  localities,  or  under  various  guises. 

The  green  iaspis  of  Pliny  was  a  fine  emerald-like  stone, 
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often  translucent  or  transparent.  It  came  from  India  and  t 
from  Amisos,  and  calls  to  our  mind  a  fine  green  Indian  J 
plasma  from  the  Vendyah  Hills.  It  seems  to  have  been  the 
only  iaspis  of  a  green  colour,  all  the  other  substances  in- 
eluded  under  that  name  being  chalcedonies  of  a  blue  or  ^ 
amethyst  hue,  or,  again,  of  other  mixed  and  variously  disposed 
colours.  For  the  chola,  or  clora,  used  in  Arabia  in  conjunction 
with  alabastrites  in  inlaid  architectural  ornament,  a  serpentine 
marble  suggests  itself  as  a  probable  material ;  and  Mr.  King 
assigns  the  tanos,  with  some  probability,  to  the  Amazon  stone  ^ 
felsj)ar.  Of  Pliny’s  inferior  green  stones,  the  prasius  seems  to  , 
have  been  the  green  jasper  of  our  mineral  collections.  One  kind 
was  spotted  with  bluodlike  spots,  our  heliotrope  or  translucent 
bloodstone,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Nerbudda ;  the 
heliotrope  of  Phny’s  Aj)pendix  being  the  opaque  bloodstone 
remarkable  for  its  polish,  and  probably  well  adapted  for  ob¬ 
serving  solar  eclipses  by  reflection,  a  purpose  to  which  Pliny 
says  it  was  applied.  Another  prasius,  also  described  under  the 
iaspis  by  Pliny,  was  a  white-veined  green  jasper,  also  found  in 
India.  The  chrysoprasius,  of  which  large  cylindri  and  cymlm 
(drinking  vessels)  were  made,  were  from  India,  and  one  kind 
must  have  had  the  colour  of  the  very  pale  oil  green  or  greenish 
yellow  beryl ;  another  was  of  a  rather  golden  topaziui 
(brownish  green)  colour.  These  were  most  likely  the  pale 
yellowish  and  the  deeper  green  jades,  or  nephrites,  so  often 
used  in  India  as  the  material  for  the  well-known  eluant  cupe 
and  vases  that  are  among  the  most  beautiful  of  the  products 
of  the  native  arts  and  monuments  of  the  untiring  industry  <£ 
the  artisans  of  that  country.  The  Xilion  and  the  molocliites 
close  this  list.  The  former  was  from  India ;  the  word  in  Sanscrit 
implies  a  blue  or  blue  green  colour ;  it  is  the  Indian  name  for 
the  sapphire,  and  the  name  of  the  Xile  probably  came  from  it 
This  mineral  was  of  a  poor  and  dull  lustre,  and  a  variety  was 
said  to  be  found  in  Attica.  A  bluish  green  jasper  often 
streaked  with  white,  used  for  dagger-hilts  in  India,  may  pos¬ 
sibly  be  this  Nilion ;  and  Mr.  King  thinks  a  favourite  green 
jasper  in  ancient  Egypt  of  a  pale  peap^een  may  be  the  molo- 
chites.  This,  however,  was  an  Egyptian  stone,  and  is  found 
near  Thebes,  and  Pliny  would  scarcely  have  called  it  Arabian. 

Of  the  blue  stones  the  sapphire  is  the  only  transparent 
species  habitually  employed  by  the  jewellers.  The  blue 
diamond  is  a  rare  curiosity  ;  so  is  a  greenish  blue  spinel,  and  a 
riroon  of  a  similar  tint.  The  Indicolite,  a  blue  tourmaline,  im- 

Eure  in  its  hue  and  rarely  limpid,  is  occasionally  used.  The 
lue  topaz  is  not  deep  enough  in  hue  nor  rare  enough  to  be  a 
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stone  of  price,  and  therefore  of  fashion.  The  blue  beryl  was 
t  prized  stone  in  antiquity,  the  berillus  aeroides  of  Pliny,  and 
Siberia  has  produced  specimens  of  it  considerable  in  size  and 
of  good  colour.  It  forms  a  lovely  jewel  when  its  colour  is  of 
its  greatest  depth  and  purity.  The  only  other  transparent  blue 
stone  calculated  for  employment  in  jewellery  is  the  dichroite, 
or  iolite,  a  mineral  more  curious  than  beautiful,  from  the 
singular  degree  to  which  it  exhibits  the  optical  property  known 
as  pleochroism,  the  crystal  being  blue,  yellowish  buff,  or  greyish 
in  colour,  according  to  the  direction  in  which  one  looks  through 
it  The  dichroite  is  rarely  used  as  a  jewel,  though  it  is  often 
met  with  in  parcels  of  sapphires  from  the  East,  and  sometimes 
even  passes  for  that  stone.  Mr.  King  brings  conclusive,  though 
not  novel,  arguments  to  show  that  the  hyacinthus  of  Pliny  was 
the  sapphire  of  our  day.  He  also  allows  the  Cyjman  diamond, 
at  least  that  which,  according  to  his  translation  and  reading 
{aerius  color),  an  azure  hue  characterised,  to  be  this  stone. 
But  he  also  includes  with  these  the  siderites,  distinguished  by 
its  high  specific  gra\'ity  and  softness  from  the  others ;  an  incon¬ 
sistency  which  one  can  hardly  imagine  even  Pliny  to  have  been 
guilty  of. 

There  are  still  two  opaque  blue  stones,  and  one  that  is  trans¬ 
lucent,  which  remain  to  be  considered.  The  former  are  the 
lapis-lazuli  and  the  turquoise,  the  last  is  the  sapphirine  chalce¬ 
dony.  The  sapphirine  chalcedony,  however,  we  have  already 
described,  and  have  placed  it  among  the  jaspers  of  Pliny.  The 
callais  of  Pliny  we  have  also  stated  to  be  the  blue  and  more 
highly  appreciated  turquoise  of  modem  jewellery,  the  green 
variety  having  been  that  on  which  the  Romans  set  the  highest 
value,  under  the  name  of  callaina. 

The  turquoise  (or  Turkish  stone)  of  the  vieille  roche,  so 
called  to  distinguish  it  from  a  spurious  substance  made  by 
colouring  bone  with  copper,  is  a  phosphate  of  alumina  tinged 
with  phosphate  of  copper  and  phosphate  of  iron.  The  finest, 
or  at  least  the  best-kyown  specimens,  come  from  a  Persian 
locality.  They  occur  also  in  the  Sinaitic  peninsula,  and  an 
Armenian  locality  is  also  said  to  exist.  A  vast  mass  of  bluish 
green  turquoise  in  the  British  Museum  found  in  the  Chinese 
Summer  Palace,  bespeaks  another  locality,  probably  in  Tar¬ 
tary,  for  this  stone.  The  fine  suite  of  turquoises  belonging  to 
Lady  Wharacliffe  was  chiefly  collected  by  Lord  Wharncliffe 
in  the  mountains  of  Thibet,  where  the  larger  specimens  were 
regarded  with  mystical  reverence  by  the  chiefs  who  wore  them. 
This  stone  is  very  liable  to  lose  its  colour  under  the  action  of 
alkalies  such  as  are  contained  in  soap,  or  even  by  exposure  to 
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the  light  and  the  action  of  the  air.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that 
the  Mexicans  had  a  turquoise  which  they  used  just  as  the 
Persians  have  always  done,  to  ornament  objects  in  clustered 
masses. 

The  lapis-lazuli  is,  without  any  doubt,  the  sapphirus  of 
Pliny  and  of  Theophrastus.  It  is  described  as  an  opaque 
stone  with  gold  spangles  in  it  (of  iron  pyrites),  coming  from 
Media  (Bokhara),  sometimes  tinged  with  purple  (reddish-blue?), 
sometimes  of  a  rich  blue.  If  we  could  translate  cum  purpura 
directly  as  purple,  this  would  exactly  describe  the  lapis-lazuli. 
Pliny  was,  in  fact,  doubtless  aware  that  the  artist  would  pro¬ 
duce  the  deep  violet  blue  of  the  darker  lapis-lazuli  by  mixing 
a  little  of  the  purpura  (moroon  red)  with  the  ordinary  blue 
colour  of  its  paler  varieties.  The  word  sapphire  we  have  traced 
to  a  Semitic  source,  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  Hebrew 
word  really  means  our  sapphire.  The  tables  of  the  Law  were 
made  of  sappir ;  and  in  Exodus  xxiv.  10  it  is  written,  if  we 
translate  literally,  ‘  And  they  saw  the  God  of  Israel ;  and  under 
‘  His  feet,  like  the  work  of  pavement  of  sappir,  and  like  the 
‘  essence  of  heaven  in  purity.’  This  comparison  Avith  heaven 
might  apply  to  either  stone,  the  transparent  sapphire  or  the 
opaque  lapis-lazuli,  though  the  pyrites-studded  lapis  w’ould  at 
first  sight  seem  the  more  exact  representation  of  a  star-spangled 
sky  and  more  adapted  for  an  inlaid  pavement 

We  have  now  passed  in  review  the  more  prominent  of  the 
stones  deemed  precious  in  the  modern  as  well  as  in  the  ancient 
worlds.  The  Greek,  the  E^ptian,  the  Etruscan,  and  the 
Roman  used  coloured  stones  either  as  materials  for  their  gems 
and  signets,  or,  if  as  ornaments,  then  only  as  ancillary  to  their 
elaborate  and  tasteful  work  in  gold.  They  never  cut  them  with 
facettes,  as  the  modem  practice  is  ;  they  adhered  solely  to  the 
use  of  stones  as  pebbles,  beads,  or  carv^  ornaments  strung  on 
or  set  off  by  gold,  a  form  of  the  finely  coloured  jewels  too  much 
neglected  by  modem  jewellers,  though  it  has  lately  been  re¬ 
vived  by  Signor  Castellani  and  his  imitators. 

It  is  impossible  to  treat  a  subject,  scientific  in  one  of  its 
aspects  and  archaeological  and  involving  classical  criticism  in 
another,  so  as  to  make  it  interesting  to  every  kind  of  reader ; 
but  the  foregoing  pages  are  a  necessary  introduction  to  the 
subject  of  gem-engraving.  W e  hope  to  proceed  to  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  this  more  generally  interesting  and  someAvhat  neglected 
branch  of  fine  art  on  a  future  occasion. 
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Art.  VIII. — Charles  Lamb:  a  Memoir.  By  Barry  Corn¬ 
wall.  London:  1866. 

rpHERE  is  an  imaginative  and  pathetic  anachronism  in  one  of 
the  tales  of  ‘  Mrs.  Leicester’s  School,’  written  either  by 
Charles  Lamb  or  his  sister,  which  may  well  be  applied  to  his 
own  destiny.  A  little  girl  is  so  charmed  mth  the  ceremonies 
and  accompaniments  of  her  father’s  second  marriage,  and 
especially  by  the  beauty  of  the  bride,  that  she  sits  down  at  the 
door  of  what  was  her  mother’s  room,  and  cries  with  sorrow  that 
her  own  dear  mamma  is  not  here  to  see  how  beautiful  it  all  is. 
So  may  we  lament  that  Charles  Lamb  is  not  here  now  among 
us  to  see  with  what  curious  and  dutiful  interest  we  honour  the 
memory  of  a  life  which  passed  under  the  eyes  of  the  last  gene¬ 
ration  utterly  unregarded,  and  how  there  has  been  written 
about  his  quiet  and  simple  existence  at  least  as  much  as  he 
wrote  at  any  time  on  any  subject  whatever.  He  w'ould  look 
on  our  proceedings  with  pleasure,  because  he  liked  the  sym¬ 
pathies  of  mankind  ;  but  his  prominent  feeling  would  have  been 
one  of  intense  humorous  satisfaction  at  the  oddity  of  the  cir¬ 
cumstances,  and  the  contrast  between  the  different  ways  of  the 
world  in  its  dealings  -with  intellect  and  genius. 

Through  the  long,  monotonous,  servile  years  of  his  clerkship 
it  probably  never  came  into  his  head  that  those  masters  of  his, 
who  were  reigning  over  the  distant  millions  of  the  East,  would 
soon  he  utterly  extinct  and  forgotten  personages,  while  his  name 
would  be  so  familiar  to  the  popular  literature  of  his  country, 
that  nobody  would  think  of  putting  ‘  Mr.’  to  it ;  or  that, 
when  he  parted  from  their  august  presence  in  an  ecstasy  of 
gratitude  at  receiving  a  pension  of  two  hundred  a  year,  he  left 
no  one  man  in  that  hive  of  intellectual  industry  and  political 
power,  not  even  the  philosopher  who  is  now  applying  with  such 
signal  success  the  stores  of  his  reflection  to  the  practical  states¬ 
manship  of  his  time,  whose  employment  would  add  more  lustre 
to  the  service  of  the  great  Company  than  his  own.  But,  even  if 
such  fancies  in  some  hour  of  secret  self-recognition  ever  crossed 
his  brain,  it  must  have  seemed  to  him  an  unimaginable  ab¬ 
surdity  that  posterity  should  care  about  those  modest,  almost 
austere  habits,  of  his  daily  life — about  the  grave  calamity  that 
shadowed  it — about  her  who  was  all-in-all  to  him,  but  nothing 
to  any  one  besides.  Yet  so  it  is ;  and  the  story  of  Charles 
Lamb  and  his  sister,  though  known  already  in  its  outlines  in 
all  literary  biography,  will  be  heartily  welcomed  in  a  new  form 
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by  the  hand  of  Mr.  Procter,  the  ‘  Barry  Cornwall  ’  of  his  time  I 
and  its  associations. 

Charles  Lamb  might,  indeed,  have  reflected  that  in  one  sense 
this  is  the  common  fortune  of  distinguished  humoristic  ■writers. 
The  hopes  and  fears,  the  emotions  and  the  caprices,  the  fancies 
and  the  follies  of  other  men  are,  so  to  say,  the  capital  of  their  i 
literary  adventure,  and  they  in  turn  must  submit  to  their  own  i 
analysis  by  posterity.  The  tragedy  of  the  foiled  ambition  and 
turbid  life  of  the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick’s  to  its  catastrophe  in  : 
mental  gloom,  and  the  melodrama  of  the  gay  Canon  of  York,  from 
his  vagrant  childhood  to  the  dissecting-room  at  Cambridge,  are 
inexhaustible  sources  of  interest  and  speculation,  and  futnre 
times  may  be  as  curious  about  Sydney  Smith  or  Theodore 
Hook  or  Douglas  Jerrold  as  is  the  present  about  the  essen¬ 
tially  monotonous  and  uneventful  story  of  Charles  Lamb. 

It  is  the  lot  of  Mr.  Procter  to  have  outlived  nearly  all,  if  . 
not  all,  that  generation  of  intellects,  of  which  Coleridge  wm  * 
the  philoso])her,  Wordsworth,  Leigh  Hunt,  Shelley,  Keato, 
and  himself  the  jioets,  Southey  the  historian,  Hazlitt  the  critic, 
and  Lamb  the  humorist.  Around  these  now'  notorious  namm 
grouped  many  men  who  have  not  left  any  distinctive  mark  on  1 
the  literature  of  their  time,  but  whose  sympathies  sustained,  j 
and  whose  tastes  encour^etl,  the  combatants  in  their  long  and  I 
hard  encounter  with  the  social  panic  the  French  Revolution 
left  behind  it,  and  with  the  literary  bigotry  that  associated  all 
novelty  of  thought  and  expression  -with  subversive  ideas.  Of 
the  former  we  have  lately  had  an  example  the  more  in  the 
Diary  and  Letters  of  the  well-taught  and  well-tempered  Wind¬ 
ham,  where,  in  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Crewe,  he  finds  his  sole  consola¬ 
tion  for  the  present  state  of  things  in  the  hope  that,  ‘  when  he 

*  meets  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  the  Plumbei's,  and  the  Cokes 
‘  in  exile  and  beggary  in  some  to'wn  on  the  Continent,  their 

*  wretchedness,  from  the  greater  indulgences  which  they 
‘  have  always  required  and  enjoyed,  will  be  something  sharper 
‘  than  his  own.’  The  orthodox  style  and  character  of  Rogers’s 
poems  did  not  prevent  Sir  •  Joseph  Banks  from  excluding 
him,  though  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  from  all  its 
social  meetings,  on  account  of  his  supposed  liberal  opinions; 
and  when  to  social  and  political  heresies  were  added  the 
enormities  of  free  thought  on  ecclesiastical  and  theological 
subjects,  original  or  resuscitated  forms  of  diction,  wild 
flights  of  fancy,  and  a  passionate  utterance  that  might 
be  interpreted  into  license,  the  ban  was  absolute,  and  all 
processes  of  the  critical  Inquisition  legitimate.  We,  who 
have  come  to  look  on  Coleridge  as  a  conservative  ‘poli- 
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dcian,  and  on  his  philosophy  as  an  earnest  reconciliation 
of  many  tormenting  problems  with  Christian  truth — who  give 
to  Wordsworth,  Shelley,  and  Keats  their  unchallenged  places 
on  the  poetic  roll — who  can  enjoy  both  the  verse  and  prose  of 
Leigh  Hunt,  notwithstanding  his  fantastical  conceits  and  defects 
of  taste,  may  be  permitted  to  look  back  on  the  methods  of 
controversy  which  were  adopted  against  such  men  with  sorrow 
and  witli  shame.  If,  on  the  one  hand,  they  show  the  elasticity 
of  real  mental  power  against  oppression,  they  afford  painful 
evidence  how  much  of  sheer  malice  and  falsehood  will  infect 
and  pervert  even  honest  criticism  the  moment  that  other  than 
Bathetic  considerations  guide  the  pen  and  affect  the  judgment. 
To  assume  that  all  the  men  were  habitual  drunkards  because 
they  met  at  taverns  in  days  when  there  were  no  clubs  to  go  to, 
and  to  believe  all  the  women  incontinent  because  Mary  Wool- 
stoncraft  had  vindicated  their  ‘  Rights,’  was  not  only  permitted, 
but  applauded  in  the  best  circles  of  contemporaneous  literature ; 
and  we  find  the  young  Byron,  himself  the  victim  of  a  censor- 
ihip  which  we  should  now  consider  truculent,  if  not  unjust, 
writing  in  this  strain : — 

‘  Yet,  let  them  not  to  vulgar  Wordsworth  stoop. 

The  meanest  object  of  the  lowly  group, 

Whose  verse,  of  all  but  childish  prattle  void. 

Seems  blessed  harmony  to  Lambe  and  Lloyd.’ 

Here  even  Lamb’s  name  was  not  spelt  correctly,  but  the 
connexion  with  Lloyd  was  legitimate,  the  two  young  poets 
having  published  a  volume  together  in  1797,  with  some  pieces 
by  Coleridge,  or,  as  Lamb  expresses  it,  ‘  under  cover  of  the 
‘  greater  Ajax.’  Charles  Lamb  appears  as  ‘  of  the  India 
‘  House,’  both  in  the  title-page  and  in  the  dedication  to  him 
in  1798  of  Lloyd’s  now  forgotten  novel  ‘  Edmund  Oliver’  (of 
which  the  character  of  the  young  Coleridge  and  his  enlisting 
adventure  form  the  main  interest) — a  designation  that  now 
would  hardly  be  assumed  by  a  literary  aspirant,  but  which 
implies  the  distinction  that  the  service  then  conferred  on  its  least 
important  agents. 

It  was  at  the  age  of  seventeen  that  Charles  Lamb  obtained 
that  post  in  the  Accountant’s  Office  of  the  East  India  Com¬ 
pany  which  secured  him  the  decent  competence  that  sufficed 
for  his  subsistence,  and  made  literary  occupation  the  luxury, 
and  not  the  necessity,  of  his  life.  The  very  humbleness  and 
limplicity  of  his  duties  accorded  with  the  character  of  his 
genius,  and  was  ])erhaps  far  more  favourable  to  its  development 
than  a  more  ostentatious  career.  Next  to  this  good  fortune 
may  be  estimated  his  education  at  Christ’s  Hospital  (of  which,  in 
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the  delightful  contradictions  of  his  two  Essays,  he  has  given 
so  complete  a  picture),  not  only  for  its  special  use,  but  for  that 
friendship  which  played  so  imjx)rtant  a  part  in  his  future  life. 

The  intellectual  benefit  he  must  have  derived  from  the  constant 
association  with  so  rich  and  suggestive  a  mind  as  that  of  Cole¬ 
ridge  must  have  been  considerable ;  for,  with  his  lowly  origin, 
rare  acquaintances,  and  uninteresting  duties,  he  might  have 
stagnate  into  an  obscure  and  even  sottish  mode  of  life,  re¬ 
deemed  indeed  in  the  estimate  of  the  higher  justice  by  its  con¬ 
tinual  self-sacrifice  and  noble  affection,  but  lost  to  the  outer 
world  and  the  benefit  of  mankind.  Besides  this,  too,  the  inti¬ 
macy  with  Coleridge  brought  him  into  the  appreciative  society 
which  made  his  own  existence  and  that  of  his  sister  as  happy 
as,  under  the  shade  of  the  great  sorrow,  it  could  be,  and  gave 
him,  what  is  so  rare  in  the  circumstances  of  superior  men, 
habitual  intercourse  with  his  equals  in  intelligence  and  in 
position,  without  taint  of  the  j)atron  or  the  client,  without  the  • 
requirements  of  delicacy  or  the  exigencies  of  gratitude.  ^ATio 
shall  say  how  much  of  the  gentlemanlike  repose,  the  agreeable 
stand-at-ease  of  Lamb’s  Essays,  the  present  contentedness  that 
reigns  throughout,  making  chimney-sweepers  pleasant  com¬ 
panions,  and  illness  nearly  as  comfortable  as  health,  was  not 
due  to  this  good  connexion  with  those  about  him  ?  WTio 
would  imagine  that  the  writer  had  been  himself  the  victim  of 
a  domestic  calamity  of  almost  fabulous  horror ;  that  his  reason 
(having  once  failed)  was  only  kept  stedfast  by  his  own  strong 
will;  and  that  he  had  never  known  \vealth,  nor  fame,  nor  i 
power,  nor  conjugal  happiness,  nor  the  love  of  children,  nor 
any  of  those  relations  with  the  outer  world  that  naturally  make 
a  man  satisfied  with  his  own  lot  and  solicitous  for  that  of  others? 

The  story  of  his  great  misfortune  is  now  for  the  first  time 
wholly  told.  All  whom  it  would  afflict  are  gone,  and  there  is  no 
further  ground  for  reticence.  About  the  end  of  1 7 95 ,  three  years 
after  he  obtained  his  appointment,  his  mother  was  ill  and  bed¬ 
ridden,  his  father  almost  fatuousy  and  he  himself  the  inmate  of 
the  asylum  at  Hoxton,  where,  as  he  wrote  to  Coleridge,  ‘  his 
*  head  ran  upon  him,  as  much  almost  as  on  another  person  who 
‘  was  the  more  immediate  cause  of  my  frenzy.’  Who  this  was 
is  unknown ;  she  remains  only  the  ‘  Alice  W.’  of  his  poems,  the 
object  of  a  passion  which  might  have  blossomed  into  happy 
fruit  but  for  the  incidents  of  the  next  year.  He  returned  home 
sane,  and  the  family  life  w'ent  on  as  usual  till  the  September  of 
1796.  On  the  23rd  of  that  month,  his  sister  Mary,  Avho  had 
been  for  some  time  ill  and  moody,  was  seized  just  before  dinner 
with  a  burst  of  madness.  She  seized  a  case-knife  lying  on  the 
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table,  pursued  a  little  girl  (her  apprentice)  round  the  room, 
hurled  about  the  dinner-forks  so  as  to  wound  her  father  in  the 
forehead,  and,  before  Charles  could  snatch  the  knife  from  her 
hand,  she  had  stabbed  her  mother  to  the  heart.  The  sad  pub¬ 
licity  of  a  trial  was  somehow  avoided.  After  the  inquest  Mary 
Lamb  was  removed  to  an  asylum.  She  rapidly  recovered  her 
senses,  and  the  question  came  what  was  then  to  be  done.  It 
seems  to  have  been  easier  then  than  it  now  is  to  obtain  the 
liberty  of  a  dangerous  lunatic,  for  no  opposition  to  her  release 
seems  to  have  been  made  by  the  authorities.  When  becoming 
sane,  Mary  said,  ‘  she  knew  she  must  go  to  Bethlehem  for  life : 

‘  one  of  her  brothers  would  have  it  so ;  the  other  would  not 
‘  wish  it,  but  Avould  be  obliged  to  go  with  the  stream.’ 

This  one  brother,  John  Lamb,  beld  a  clerkship,  with  a  con¬ 
siderable  salary,  in  the  South  Sea  House  (the  subject  of  the 
first  of  the  collected  Essays),  and  seems  to  have  been  a  hard, 
dry,  selfish  man,  who  cared  little  for  his  relations ;  but  after  his 
mother’s  terrible  death  he,  too,  was  in  danger  from  the  family 
disease.  ‘  I  fear  for  his  mind,’  writes  Charles  to  Coleridge ;  ‘  he 
‘  has  taken  his  ease  in  the  world,  and  is  not  fit  to  struggle  with 
‘  difficulties.’  But  the  ‘other  brother’  did  not  go  with  the  stream. 
He  made  up  his  mind  at  once  what  to  do,  and  he  did  it,  his 
whole  life  through.  To  enable  him  to  devote  his  being  entire 
to  his  desolate  sister,  he  began  by  burning  the  little  journal  of 
‘  my  foolish  passion,  which  I  had  so  long  time  kept,’  and  even, 
under  the  exaggeration  of  the  first  sense  of  self-devotion,  and  to 
wean  himself  off  from  the  occupations  and  hopes  of  a  happier 
past,  he  got  rid  of  the  letters  of  his  best  and  wisest  friends, 
and  of  all  his  own  compositions  in  verse,  ‘  Mention  nothing 
‘of  poetry,’  he  writes;  ‘I  have  destroyed  every  vestige  of 
‘  poor  vanities  of  that  kind.’  The  whole  income  of  the  house¬ 
hold  at  that  time  was,  at  the  most,  not  more  than  180/.,  ‘out  of 
‘  which,’  he  says,  ‘  we  can  spare  50/.  or  60/.  for  Mary  while 
‘  she  stays  in  an  asylum ;  if  1  and  my  father,  and  an  old  maid- 
‘  servant,  cannot  live,  and  live  comfortably,  on  130/.  or  120/. 

‘  a  year,  we  ought  to  burn  by  slow  fires.  I  almost  would, 
‘  so  that  Mary  might  not  go  into  an  hospital.’  The  brother 
and  all  the  other  members  of  the  family  opposed  her  discharge, 
but  the  solemn  undertaking  of  Charles  to  act  thereafter  for 
life  as  her  protector  prevailed.  Whenever  some  irritability  or 
change  of  manner  prognosticated  the  returning  malady,  the 
brother  and  sister  would  walk  quietly,  but  often  weeping,  to 
Hoxton  Asylum,  he  carrying  the  strait-jacket,  which  at  that  time 
was  the  indispensable  adjunct  of  insanity.  But  even  when  there 
he  did  not  leave  her  entirely.  ‘  When  she  is  not  violent,  her 
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‘  rambling  chat  is  better  to  me  than  the  sense  and  sanity  of  the 
‘  world,’  and  he  rarely  went  elsewhere  for  relief  or  diversion. 

‘  I  am  afraid  there  is  something  of  dishonesty  in  any  pleasure 
‘  I  take  without  her.’  With  eloquent  jmthos  indeed  does  Mr. 
Procter  write — 

‘  In  this  constant  and  uncomplaining  endurance,  and  in  his  steady 
adherence  to  a  great  principle  of  conduct,  his  life  was  heroic.  We 
read  of  men  giving  up  all  their  days  to  a  single  object :  to  religion, 
to  vengeance,  to  some  overpowering  selhsh  wish ;  of  daring  acts 
done  to  avert  death  or  disgrace,  or  some  oppressing  misfortune. 
We  read  mythical  tales  of  friendship  ;  but  we  do  not  recollect  any 
instance  in  which  a  great  object  has  been  so  unremittingly  carried 
out  throughout  a  whole  life,  in  dehance  of  a  thousand  difficulties, 
and  of  numberless  temptations,  straining  the  good  resolution  to  its 
utmost,  except  in  the  case  of  our  poor  clerk  of  the  India  House.’ 

But  it  may  be  no  extravagance  of  the  theory  of  compensations 
to  believe  that  something  besides  the  satisfaction  of  accomplished 
duty  was  the  result  of  this  devoted  life.  Though,  in  one  form  of 
insanity,  structural  disease  deadens  or  distorts  the  perception, 
and,  extending  to  the  organs  of  all  the  faculties,  paralyses  the  in¬ 
tellectual  force  and  reduces  the  individual  to  a  simple  machine, 
and,  in  another,  the  inefficiency  or  misdirection  of  the  intel¬ 
lectual  force  is  the  sole  cause  of  derangement  and  produces 
disease  by  the  violence  of  its  existence  and  the  want  of  the  habit 
of  controlling  the  thoughts  and  checking  the  imagination, — there 
will  always  remain  a  border-land  of  sanity  and  madness,  in  which 
the  saving  power  is  the  abstraction  from  self—  the  fixed  occu- 
mtion  of  the  mind  in  other  matters  than  its  own  phenomena. 
The  saddest  impression  a  visitor  takes  away  from  an  asylum  is 
the  utter  lovelessness  of  its  inmates ;  and  it  seems  almost  as  if 
the  sense  of  one  passionate  sympathy  might  disperse  the  darkest 
of  those  clouds.  Certain  it  is  that  though,  just  before  that 
catastrophe,  Charles  Lamb  was  placed  under  control,  the  pre¬ 
caution  was  never  necessary  again,  notudthstanding  all  the 
stress  of  mind  caused  by  the  dreadful  event  and  its  consequences. 
Under  the  aegis  of  that  intense  fraternal  love  his  spirit  walked 
secure. 

In  a  short  essay  of  his  mature  years,  the  ‘  Sanity  of  True 
Genius  ’  is  nobly  vindicated : — 

‘  The  true  poet  dreams  being  awake  :  he  is  not  possessed  by  his 
subject,  but  has  dominion  over  it :  he  ascends  the  empyrean  heaven 
and  is  not  intoxicated :  he  treads  the  burning  marl  without  dismay : 
he  wins  bis  flight  without  self-loss  through  realms  of  chaos  and  old 
night.  ....  Herein  the  great  and  little  wits  are  diffisrenced,  that  if 
the  latter  wander  ever  so  little  from  nature  or  actual  existence,  they 
lose  themselves  and  their  readers.  Their  phantoms  are  baseless, 
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their  visions  night-mares.  They  do  not  create,  which  implies  shaping 
and  consistency.  Their  imaginations  are  not  active,  for  to  be  active 
is  to  call  something  into  act  and  force,  but  passive  as  men  in  sick 
dreams.’ 

So  could  Charles  Lamb  write,  looking  back,  perhaps,  in  his 
thoughts  even  as  he  -wrote,  to  those  distant  months  in  the  mental 
night  of  Hoxton  Asylum,  and  know  himself  rescued  by  his  own 
great  wit  and  great  heart,  by  his  humour  and  his  affections. 

The  only  sign  of  deficient  connexion  between  thought  and 
speech  that  endured  was  the  hesitation  which  is  said  to  have 
added  much  to  the  effect  of  his  sayings.  F or  instance :  ‘  Charles,’ 
sud  Coleridge,  ‘  I  think  you  have  heard  me  preach.’  ‘  I  n-n-never 
‘  heard  you  do  anything  else  ;’ —  or,  when  Leigh  Hunt  won¬ 
dered  at  Coleridge’s  religious  fervour :  ‘  N-n-never  mind  what 
‘  Coleridge  says — he’s  full  of  f-f-fun ;  ’ — or,  when  some  one 
complained  of  the  cold  manner  of  the  late  King  of  Hanover, 

‘  It’s  only  natural  in  the  Duke  of  Cu-Cumber-land.’ 

The  personal  reminiscences  which  give  this  volume  its 
special  charm  do  not  begin  before  1817. 

‘  Persons  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  traversing  Covent  Garden 
at  that  time  (seven-and-forty  years  ago),  might  by  extending  their 
walk  a  few  yards  into  Russell  Street,  have  noted  a  small  spare  man, 
clothed  in  black,  who  went  out  every  morning  and  returned  every 
afternoon,  as  regularly  as  the  hands  of  the  clock  moved  towards 
certain  hours.  You  could  not  mistake  him.  He  was  somewhat  stiff 
in  his  manner,  and  almost  clerical  in  dress ;  which  indicated  much 
wear.  He  had  a  long,  melancholy  face,  with  keen  penetrating  eyes ; 
and  he  walked  with  a  short,  resolute,  step.  City-wards.  He  looked 
no  one  in  the  face  for  more  than  a  moment,  yet  contrived  to  see 
everything  as  he  went  on.  No  one  who  ever  studied  the  human 
features  could  pass  him  by  without  recollecting  his  countenance  ;  it 
was  full  of  sensibility,  and  it  came  upon  you  like  a  new  thought, 
which  you  could  not  help  dwelling  upon  afterwards ;  it  gave  rise  to 
meditation  and  did  you  good.  This  small,  half-clerical  man,  was — 
Charles  Lamb.’ 

His  writings  up  to  that  period  had  been  printed  in  maga¬ 
zines  ;  and  though  well  appreciated  by  a  certmn  circle  of  men- 
of-letters,  it  was  not  till  their  appearance  in  a  collected  form 
in  1818,  that  they  could  be  said  to  be  known.  In  fact,  as 
Mr.  Procter  says,  ‘  they  came  upon  the  world  by  surprise.’ 
His  verse,  though  remarkable  for  gravity  of  thought,  for  the 
firm  simplicity  of  its  diction,  and  for  the  avoidance  of  the 
magniloquent  common-places  that  so  often  betray  the  unprac¬ 
tised  writer,  was  not  of  a  kind  to  attract  attention ;  and  his 
humour  grew  with  maturer  years,  as  that  faculty  is  wont  to  do. 
Even  the  natures  wherein  it  is  strong,  often  shrink  in  their  youth 
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from  its  play  of  contradictions  and  sudden  transitions  of  ideas, 
as  a  violation  of  that  complete  unity  of  thought  and  life  to 
which  the  best  aspire  ;  and  it  is  only  when  that  noble  hope  is 
beaten  down  by  the  difficulties  and  confusion  of  circumstances, 
that  the  full  compensating  worth  of  humour  is  felt,  and  its 
exercise,  either  in  one’s  own  mind  or  in  the  minds  of  others, 
duly  cultivated  and  esteemed.  The  ‘  Farewell  to  Tobacco’ 
is  an  exception  to  the  general  character  of  his  verse ;  it  is  a 
real  inspiration  of  ‘  the  only  manly  scent  ’ — ‘  Brother  of  Bac- 
‘chus,  later  born,’  whose  merits  a  younger  poet,  under  the 
mask  of  S.  S.  C.,  has  lately  sung  mth  a  humoristic  grace* 
that  Lamb  would  have  enjoyed ; — 


Thou  who,  when  fears  attack, 
Bidd’st  them  avaunt,  and  black 
Care,  at  the  horseman’s  back 
Perching,  unseatest ; 

Sweet,  when  the  morn  is  grey. 
Sweet,  when  they’ve  cleared  away 
Lunch,  and  at  close  of  day 
Possibly  sweetest. 


IIow  they  who  use  fuzees 
All  grow  by  slow  degrees 
Brainless  as  chimpanzees. 
Meagre  as  lizards : 

Go  mad,  and  beat  their  wives. 
Plunge,  after  shocking  lives, 
Razors  and  carving-knives 
Into  their  gizzards ! 


I  have  a  liking  old 
For  thee,  though  manifold 
Stories,  I  know,  are  told 
Not  to  thy  credit. 

How  one  (or  two  at  most) 
Drops  make  a  cat  a  ghost. 
Useless,  except  to  roast. 
Doctors  have  said  it. 


Confound  such  knavish  tricks: 
Yet  know  I  five  or  six 
Smokers  who  freely  mix 
Still  with  their  neighbours: 
Jones  (who,  I’m  glad  to  say, 
Asked  leave  of  Mrs.  J.) 

Daily  absorbs  a  clay 
After  his  labours. 


But  the  contributions  to  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt’s  publication,  the  | 
‘  Reflector,’  and  the  Essays  on  the  ‘  Old  Dramatists,’  and  on 
the  *  Genius  of  Hogarth,’  were  worthy  precursors  of  Elia,  I 
which  designation  first  appeared  in  the  pages  of  the  ‘  London 
*  Magazine,’  ‘  now,’  in  Mr.  Procter’s  words,  ‘  under  the  pro- 
‘  tection  of  that  great  power  called  “Oblivion.”’  We  have  | 
here  an  interesting  account  of  the  constitution  and  character 
of  that  periodical,  which  held  a  high  place  in  the  literature  of  j 
its  time.  It  began  in  1820,  and  soon  numbered  among  its  , 
writers  Hazlitt,  Lamb,  Carlyle,  De  Quincy,  Cary  (the  trans-  | 
lator  of  Dante),  Allan  Cunningham,  Thomas  Hood,  George  : 
Darley  (a  writer  whose  works  and  remains  would  be  well  worth 


*  As  a  second  volume  of  ‘  Translations  ’  from  the  pen  and  with  the  f 
name  of  Mr.  Calverley,  has  just  appeared,  there  is  no  longer  any  f 
secret  in  the  authorship  of  his  most  pleasant  and  scholarly  volume 
of ‘Verses  and  Translations.’ 
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collection  and  recollection),  Elton,  and  Savage  Landor — while 
Keats,  Hartley  Coleridge,  Montgomery,  and  Clare  appear 
among  the  occasional  poets,  and  Mr,  Procter,  under  his  pseu¬ 
donym  of  ‘  Barry  Cornwall,’  was  often  present,  both  in  prose 
and  verse.  These  slight  sketches  of  the  fraternity  make  us 
hope  that  he  may  be  induced  to  dive  again  into  the  sunny  seas 
of  his  memory,  and  give  us  what,  after  all,  may  be  only  the 
waifs  and  strays  of  literary  history,  but  which  should  not  pass 
away  altogether.  He  evidently  dwells  with  much  pleasure  on 
the  personality  of  Hazlitt,  and  a  companion-volume  to  this 
before  us,  placing  the  intellectual  character  and  moral  nature 
of  that  remarkable  man  in  a  clear  and  intelligible  light,  is  a 
work  which  perhaps  no  living  man  could  execute  but  himself. 

A  name  of  strange  and  criminal  associations  here,  too,  occurs — 
Wainwright  the  poisoner,  who  is  believed  to  have  been  the 
first  to  apply  to  his  uses  the  fatal,  and  still  mysterious, 
properties  of  strychnine,  then  quite  untraceable  by  chemical 
sagacity.  Having  been  transported  to  Australia  for  the  offence 
of  forging  a  power-of-attomey,  he  there  ended  his  days  as  a 
popular  and  skilful  portrait-painter,  having  himself  supplied  the 
id^  portraiture  for  Sir  Edward  Lytton’s  hero  in  the  novel  of 
‘Lucretia.’  On  the  death  of  Mr.  John  Scott,  the  editor,  the 
Magazine  passed  into  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Taylor  and  Hessy, 
who  opened  a  house  in  Waterloo  Place  for  its  publication. 

‘  It  was  there  that  the  contributors  met  once  a  month,  over  an 
excellent  dinner,  given  by  the  firm  ;  and  consulted  and  talked  on 
literary  matters  together.  These  meetings  were  very  social ;  all  the 
guests  coming  with  a  determination  to  please  and  be  pleased.  I  do 
not  know  that  many  important  matters  were  arranged,  for  the 
welfare  of  the  magazine,  at  these  dinners ;  but  the  hearts  of  the 
contributors  were  opened,  and  with  the  expansion  of  the  heart  the 
intellect  widened  also.  If  there  had  been  any  shades  of  jealousy 
amongst  them,  they  faded  away  before  the  light  of  the  friendly 
carousal;  if  there  was  any  envy,  it  died.  All  the  fences  and 
restraints  of  authorship  were  cast  off,  and  the  natural  human  being 
was  disclosed. 

‘  Amongst  others  Charles  Lamb  came  to  most  of  these  dinners, 
always  dressed  in  black  (his  old  snuff-coloured  suit  having  been 
dismissed  for  years) ;  always  kind  and  genial ;  conversational,  not 
talkative,  but  quick  in  reply ;  eating  little,  and  drinking  moderately 
with  the  rest.  Allan  Cunningham,  a  stalwart  man,  was  generally 
there ;  very  Scotch  in  aspect,  but  ready  to  do  a  good  turn  to  any 
one.  His  talk  was  not  too  abundant,  although  he  was  a  voluminous 
writer  in  prose.  His  songs,  not  unw'orthy  of  being  compared  with 
even  those  of  Burns,  are  (as  everybody  knows)  excellent.  His  face 
shone  at  these  festivities.  Reynolds  came  always.  His  good  temper 
and  vivacity  were  like  condiments  at  the  feast.  There  also  came 
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once  or  twice  the  Eev.  H.  F.  Cary,  the  quiet  gentleness  of'  whose 
face  almost  interfered  with  its  real  intelligence.  Yet  he  spoke  well 
and  with  readiness,  on  any  subject  that  he  chose  to  discuss.  .... 
Cary  was  entirely  without  vanity ;  and  he,  who  had  traversed  the 
ghastly  regions  of  the  Inferno,  interchanged  little  courtesies  on 
equal  terms  with  workers  who  had  never  travelled  beyond  the 
papers  of  “  Tlie  London  Magazine.”  No  one  (it  is  said)  who  has 
performed  anything  great  ever  looks  big  upon  it. — Thomas  Hood 
was  there,  almost  silent,  except  when  he  shot  out  some  irresistible 
pun,  and  disturbed  the  gravity  of  the  company . Hazlitt  at¬ 

tended  once  or  twice ;  but  he  was  a  rather  silent  guest,  rising  into 
emphatic  talk  only  when  some  political  discussion  (very  rare)  stimu¬ 
lated  him. — Mr.  De  Quincy  appeared  at  only  one  of  these  dinners. 
The  expression  of  his  face  was  intelligent,  but  cramped  and  some¬ 
what  peevish.  He  was  self-involved,  and  did  not  add  to  the  cheer¬ 
fulness  of  the  meeting.  I  have  consulted  this  gentleman’s  three 
essays,  of  which  Charles  Lamb  is  professedly  the  subject ;  but  I 
cannot  derive  from  them  anything  illustrative  of  my  friend  Lamb’s 
character.’ 

Mr.  Procter  candidly  admits  the  Cockneyism  of  his  friend. 
He  may  not  have  indeed  disliked  a  glimpse  ofi  the  Lakes,  and 
probably  meant  what  he  said,  that  the  day  he  saw  Skiddaw  would 
stand  out  like  a  mountain  in  his  life,  and  that  he  could  live 
under  his  sliadow  for  two  or  three  years  ;  but  he  added  sin¬ 
cerely,  ‘  I  must  have  a  prospect  of  seeing  Fleet  Street  at  the 

*  end  of  that  time,  or  I  should  mope  and  pine  away.’  He  said 
‘  the  London  smoke  suited  his  vision ;  ’  and  his  Essays  are  full 
of  contentment  with  the  pleasant  place  in  which  his  life  is 
cast.  When  in  his  comparative  wealth  he  removed  to  a 
‘  gamboge-coloured  house  ’  at  Enfield,  the  country,  suburban  as 
it  was,  weighed  heavily  on  him.  ‘  Let  not  the  lying  poets  be 

*  believed  who  entice  men  from  the  cheerful  streets.’  He  could 
do  with  the  country  by  the  fire  and  candle-light,  but  when  day 
returns  it  becomes  intolerable — ‘  he  falls  into  a  calenture  and 
‘  plunges  into  St.  Giles’s.’  Perhaps  it  was  not  so  much  the 
abstract  Town  that  he  loved,  but  his  own  City,  with  its  story¬ 
telling  houses  and  its  familiar  localities.  He  would  probably 
have  liked  Belgravia  no  better  than  the  green  pastures  and  the, 
‘  woolly  bedfellows  ’  he  had  no  fancy  to  ‘  lie  down  with :  ’  the 
streets  in  w'hich  he  would  set  up  his  tabernacle  were  all  about 
the  Temple  where  he  was  bom,  the  Hospital  where  he  was 
educated,  the  Salutation-and-Cat-Tavera,  in  whose  little 
parlour  he  smoked  his  Oronooko  and  heard  Coleridge  build 
up  his  Pantisocracy  in  lofty  talk.  ‘  I  gather  myself  up,’  he 
writes,  ‘  into  the  old  things.’  One  does  not  indeed  see  why 
he  ever  left  the  haunts  where  he  had  passed  the  really 
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happy  days  of  his  life — his  pure  London,  and  his  Wednes¬ 
day  evenings,  and  his  sister’s  company,  when  she  was  well, 
and  his  own  care  of  her  when  she  was  otherwise,  and  the 
frequent  play-goings  at  the  time  that  England  had  a  theatre, 
and  the  immense  gratification  of  old  books,  when  the  purchase 
of  any  one  Avas  a  serious  luxury,  to  be  won  by.  labour  and  by 
thrift. 

It  is  this  spirit  which  makes  his  exposition  of  past  literature  so 
delightful  and  instructive ;  there  is  no  antiquarian  dilettantism 
about  it.  When  he  kissed  an  old  book,  as  he  often  did,  it  was 
unwittingly,  almost  secretly.  We  have  seen  an  annotated  copy 
of  Wither,  where  some  one  remarks,  *  The  beauty  of  this  passage 
‘  is  too  apparent  to  need  a  comment,’  and  Lamb  writes  under, 

‘  Then  why  give  it  one  ?’  If  the  book  or  passage  was  not  good 
in  itself.  Lamb  never  thought  of  making  it  so  by  his  praise. 
Mr.  Procter  finds  an  exception  to  this  rule  in  Lamb’s  extreme 
afiection  for  the  Duchess  of  Newcastle’s  Life  of  her  Husband. 
But  we  cannot  admit  this ;  for  the  serious  quaintness  of  that 
^oso])hic  and  courtly  dame  has  something  almost  of  Lamb’s 
own  humour  about  it,  sublimated  by  the  conceit  of  a  superna¬ 
tural  self-importance ;  and  we  should  have  predicted  at  once 
that  it  must  be  a  book  after  Lamb’s  own  heart,  and  should  have 
been  very  happy  to  have  introduced  it  to  him.  Nothing  can  be 
truer,  however,  than  Mr.  Procter’s  observation  that  Charles 
Lamb  naturalized  and  cherished  what  was  in  a  manner  foreign  to 
his  age,  and  brought  the  wisdom  of  old  times  and  old  writers  to 
bear  upon  the  taste  and  intellect  of  the  day.  The  ‘  dangerous 
‘  figure  irony,’  as  he  calls  it,  was  never  wielded  by  more  deli¬ 
cate  and  graceful  hands :  he  may  have  interrupted  grave  and 
plausible  discourses  with  some  light  jest,  not  quite  irrelevant ; 
nut  he  would  use  it  tenderly  against  his  friends,  as  when  he 
told  Mr.  Cary  ‘  he  was  a  good  parson — not,  indeed,  as  good  as 
‘  Parson  Adams,  but  perhaps  about  as  good  as  Doctor  Primrose,’ 
and,  if  ever  roughly,  only  against  himself,  as  when  one  day  he 
expressed  his  deep  satisfaction  at  the  death  of  an  old  woman, 
‘  she  has  left  me  thirty  pounds  a  year  !  ’  he  did  not  say  that  it 
was  he  himself  who  had  paid  her  this  annuity  for  many  years 
out  of  his  hard-earned  and  modest  income. 

‘  His  jests,’  says  Mr.  Procter,  ‘  were  never  the  mere  overflowings 
of  the  animal  spirits,  but  were  exercises  of  his  mind.* 

And  again : — 

'  In  reading  over  these  old  Essays,  some  of  them  affect  me  with  a 
grave  pleasure  amounting  to  pain.  I  seem  to  import  into  them  the 
very  feeling  with  which  he  wrote  them ;  his  looks  and  movements  are 
transfigured  and  communicated  to  me  by  the  poor  art  of  the  printer. 
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His  voice,  so  sincere  and  earnest,  rings  in  my  ears  again.  He  was 
no  Feignwell.  Apart  from  his  jokes,  never  was  a  man  so  real  and 
free  from  pretence.’ 

In  these  two  sentences  Mr.  Procter  gives  us  the  intellectual 
and  moral  measure  of  the  perfect  humorist.  In  an  age  and 
society  so  meanly  furnished  with  this  talent  as  ours  is,  we 
must  take  what  we  can  get  without  repining  that  it  is  not  the 
best  of  its  kind  ;  we  must  be  thankful  when  we  meet  genial 
spirits  Avith  but  scanty  culture,  and  we  must  not  dive  too  deep 
into  the  well  of  pleasantry  to  look  for  a  goddess  at  the  bottom ; 
but  we  may  show  our  estimate  of  something  better  than  our 
own,  by  esteeming  aright  the  hero  of  these  reminiscences  and 
the  biographer  who  can  so  characterise  him. 

The  Prince  de  Ligne  says  somewhere  that  for  every  good 
thing  a  man  of  real  wit  utters  for  the  amusement  of  others, 
he  thinks  a  dozen  for  his  own  pleasure ;  and  it  is  agreeable  to 
believe  that  the  absence  of  cynicism  which  so  remarkably 
distinguishes  the  writings  of  Lamb,  expresses  his  habitual  con¬ 
dition  of  mind  as  well  as  the  gratification  and  relief  he  derived 
from  their  production.  Most  justly  Mr.  Procter  describes 
them  as 

‘  Delightfully  personal,  and  when  he  speaks  of  himself  you  cannot 
hear  too  much :  they  are  not  imitations  but  adoptions.  We  find  hii 
likings  and  fears,  his  fancies  (his  nature)  in  all.  The  words  have  I 
an  import  never  known  before ;  the  syllables  have  expanded  their 
meaning,  like  opened  flowers;  the  goodness  of  others  is  heightened 
by  his  own  tenderness;  and  what  is  in  nature  hard  and  bad  is 
qualified  (qualified,  not  concealed)  by  the  tender  light  of  pity,  which 
always  intermingles  with  bis  own  vision.  Gravity  and  laughter,  I 
fact  and  fiction,  are  heaped  together,  leavened  in  each  case  by  charity  I 
and  toleration.  Lamb’s  humour,  I  imagine,  often  reflected  (some-  T 
times,  I  hope,  relieved)  the  load  of  pain  that  always  weighed  on  his  j 
own  heart.’ 

So  is  it  with  his  Letters,  of  which  so  many  are  now'  public 
property,  and  phrases  in  them  already  vernacular.  It  is  in 
these  that  he  pours  forth  (what  he  afterwards  composed  into  a 
charming  essay)  his  feelings  at  receit’ing  his  pension  from  the 
East  India  Company — this  was  in  exact  figures,  441/.  a  year 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  and  an  annuity  after  his  ^ 
death  to  his  sister.  To  W ordsworth  he  writes  :  ‘  I  came  home 
‘  for  ever  on  Tuesday  last.  The  incomprehensibleness  of  my 
‘  condition  overwhelmed  me ;  it  was  like  passing  from  time  to 
‘  eternity.’  To  Bernard  Barton  ;  ‘  I  have  scarce  steadiness  of 
‘  hand  to  compose  a  letter.  I  am  free,  B.  B.,  free  as  air.  I 
‘  will  live  another  fifty  years.  .  .  .  Positively  the  best  thing  a 
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‘  man  can  have  to  do  is  nothing,  and  next  to  that  perhaps 
‘  good  works.’  To  Miss  Hutchinson :  ‘  I  would  not  go  back 
‘to  my  prison  for  seven  years  longer  for  10,000/.  a  year. 

‘ .  My  weather-glass  stands  at  a  degree  or  two  above  CoN- 
‘  tent.’  Alas  !  in  1829,  only  four  years  after  this  paroxysm 
‘  of  delight,  he  w'rites :  ‘  I  assure  you  no  work  is  more  than 
‘  overwork ;  the  mind  preys  on  itself — the  most  unwholesome 
‘  food.  I  have  ceased  to  care  for  almost  anything.  .  .  .  Home 
‘  I  have  none.  Never  did  the  waters  of  heaven  pour  down  on  a 
‘  forlomer  head.  What  I  can  do  and  overdo  is  to  walk.  I  am 
‘  a  sanguinary  murderer  of  time.  But  the  oracle  is  silent.’ 
And  there  he  might  be  seen  wandering  over  all  the  fields  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Enfield,  accompanied  by,  or  rather  fol¬ 
lowing,  a  large  dog,  to  whose  erratic  propensities  he  became  a 
slave.  The  untold  usefulness  of  the  habit  of  mechanical  labonr 
to  such  a  temperament  as  his  became  too  apparent.  His  secure 
literary  success  does  not  seem  to  have  given  him  any  pleasure, 
indeed  he  seems  hardly  to  have  believed  in  it.  He  asked  the 
American  w’riter,  Mr.  Willis  (who  said  he  had  bought  ‘  Elia  ’  in 
America) — what  he  gave  for  it  ?  ‘  About  seven  and  sixpence.’ 
‘Permit  me  then  to  pay  you  that,’  gravely  counting  out  the 
money.  ‘  I  never  yet  wrote  anything  that  would  sell.  I  am 
‘  the  publisher’s  ruin.  My  last  poem  will  sell — not  a  copy. 

‘  Have  you  seen  it  ?  ’  Willis  had  not.  ‘  It’s  only  eighteen 
‘  pence — and  I’ll  give  you  sixpence  towards  it.’  Nor  did  the 
confidence  in  his  own  jmwers  sustain  him.  He  wrote  to  Southey 
a  little  before  this :  ‘  I  find  genius  declines  with  me,  but  I 
I  ‘  get  clever.’  He  was  worried  out  of  proportion,  by  being  asked 
to  write  in  albums  and  in  the  pretty  glossy  illustrated  Annuals 
1  that  were  then  so  popular.  ‘  If  I  take  the  wings  of  the  mom- 
1  ‘  ing  and  fly  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth — there  will 

‘  albums  be.’  Four  years  after,  in  1833,  the  Lambs  moved 
i  somewhat  nearer  to  their  London  friends — to  Church  Street, 
Edmonton — his  last  abode. 

The  next  year  Coleridge’s  health  began  to  decline,  and 
he  died  in  July,  bright  and  powerful  to  the  last;  saying  a 
few  days  before  his  dissolution,  ‘  the  scenes  of  my  early  life 
‘  have  stolen  into  my  mind,  like  breezes  blown  from  the  Spice 
L  *  Islands.’  Lamb  to  the  end  of  his  life  was  often  heard  mur- 
I  muring  to  himself,  ‘  Coleridge  is  dead — is  dead  ;’  and  he  said 
I  with  solemnity,  ‘  I  cannot  think  without  an  ineffectual  refe- 
I  ‘  rence  to  him.’  That  Coleridge  should  thus  have  possessed 
f  himself  of  the  mind  of  his  friend  of  fifty  years  will  not  be 
r  suiprising  to  any  thoughtful  man  who  fonned  part  of  the  gene- 
j  ration  in  this  country  to  which  Coleridge  was  the  paramount 
'  VOL.  CXXIV.  NO.  CCLIII.  T 
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master  and  interpreter  of  philosophic  truth.  No  such  wide  and 
varied  influence  over  the  modes  of  thought  of  cultivated  men, 
both  in  sympathies  and  in  antagonisms,  has  been  given  to  any 
writer  since  his  time,  although  the  radiation  from  the  spirit  of 
Thomas  Carlyle  may  bear  some  comparison  with  it.  When 
Mr.  Mill  quoted  the  ‘  Lay  Sermon  ’  as  an  authority  of  political 
opinion  in  a  late  debate,  it  must  have  sounded  to  more  than 
one  of  his  elder  hearers  as  an  echo  of  his  youthful  days,  when 
a  passj^e  from  the  ‘  Aids  to  Reflection  ’  was  a  valuable  support 
on  either  side  of  a  religious  controversy,  and  when  the  tyro 
in  metaphysics  came  down  fiercely  on  his  antagonist  with  the 
distinctions  of  the  Reason  and  the  Understanding. 

Very  far  short  of  the  many  happy  years  of  learned  leisure 
and  pleasant  converse  that  Lamb  anticipated  on  his  release 
from  his  clerkly  toll  were  granted  him.  In  1833  cough  and 
cramp  became  his  bedfellows ;  ‘  we  sleep  three  in  a  bed,’  he 
■wrote.  The  ‘  otiosa  etemitas  ’  of  his  later  life,  as  Mr.  Procter 
expresses  it,  lapsed  into  the  great  deep  beyond  on  the  27th 
of  December,  1839.  Mary  survived  thirteen  years,  ])rotected 
by  her  calamity  from  fully  understanding  the  magnitude  of 
her  loss,  and  cared-for  by  all  his  many  friends.  Finely  does 
Mr.  Procter  draAv  the  moral  of  the  tale  he  has  written ;  would 
■we  could  anticipate  other  such  Lives  of  the  Poets  and  Men-(rf- 
letters  of  our  century  ! 

‘  Charles  Lamb  was  bom  almost  in  penury,  and  he  was  taught  bj 
charity.  Even  when  a  boy  he  was  forced  to  labour  for  his  bread. 
In  the  first  opening  of  manhood  a  terrible  calamity  fell  upon  him ; 
in  magnitude  fit  to  form  the  mystery  or  centre  of  an  antique  drama. 
He  had  to  dwell,  all  his  days,  with  a  person  incurably  mad.  From 
poverty  he  passed  at  once  to  unpleasant  toil  and  perpetual  fear. 
These  were  the  sole  changes  in  his  fortune.  Yet,  he  gained  friends, 
respect,  a  position,  and  great  sympathy  from  all ;  showing  what 
one  poor  unbeneficed  man,  under  grievous  misfortune,  may  do,  if  he 
be  active  and  true  and  constant  to  the  end.’ 
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Art.  IX.  —  International  Policy.  Essays  on  the  Foreign 
Relations  of  England.  8vo.  London  :  1866. 

rpHis  volume  is  a  deplorable  proof  of  the  confusion  of  ideas 
and  the  ignorance  of  principles,  in  relation  to  foreign 
policy  and  international  law,  which  exist  even  amongst  the 
educated  classes  in  this  country.  It  contains  seven  Essays, 
designed  by  their  authors,  some  of  whom  are  men  filling 
re8j)onsible  positions  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  to  advocate 
a  more  systematic  policy  in  the  international  relations  of  man¬ 
kind,  based  on  a  moral,  not  a  political  or  purely  national 
foundation.  So  far  their  object  is  a  laudable  one,  and  we 
entered  upon  the  perusal  of  their  schemes  with  curiosity 
and  interest,  though  the  proposition  from  which  they  start 
amounts  simply  to  a  truism.  But  a  very  short  acquaintance 
with  the  doctrines  which  these  gentlemen  have  imported 
from  the  school  of  jNI.  Auguste  Comte,  destroys  all  respect 
for  their  opinions  and  all  confidence  in  their  conclusions.  The 
morality  to  which  they  Avould  subject  the  international  relations 
of  mankind  is  spurious  and  fantastical.  They  are  apparently 
ignorant  of  the  first  principles  of  international  law,  and  of  the 
science  of  jurisprudence,  on  which  all  law  is  founded.  Their 
knowledge  of  history  is  superficial  and  distorted ;  and  their 
schemes  for  the  regeneration  of  political  society  are  governed 
by  sentimental  predilections  which  are  paradoxical  to  absurdity. 
One  of  these  gentlemen  exults  in  the  occupation  of  Sleswig 
and  Holstein  by  German  troops,  on  the  ground,  we  supj)08e,  of 
morality  and  justice ;  another  would  exclude  Russia  and  ob¬ 
literate  Austria  from  the  European  system,  while  he  upholds 
the  Turkish  Empire,  on  the  ground  of  its  freedom  from  religious 
prejudice ;  another  contrasts  the  piety  and  morality  of  the 
Chinese  with  the  rajmeity  and  bad  faith  of  Christian  nations ; 
all  recommend  the  immediate  surrender  of  Gibraltar,  as  an  in¬ 
dispensable  sacrifice  by  the  public  morality  of  England  to  the 
claims  of  Spain !  To  show  their  superiority  to  national  pre¬ 
judices,  they  traduce  and  defame  the  conduct  of  their  own 
country  in  her  relations  with  other  States.  In  the  place  of 
those  positive  obligations,  on  which  the  maintenance  of  peace 
and  order  depends,  they  would  substitute  an  ill-defined  allegi¬ 
ance  to  the  idea  of  Humanity.  In  fact  their  estimate  of  na¬ 
tional  rights  and  duties  resolves  itself  into  an  application  to 
politics  of  M.  Proudhon’s  celebrated  maxim,  ‘  La  Propriete 
‘  e’est  le  VoL’  It  is  not  our  intention  to  waste  any  space  on  a 
critical  examination  of  these  crude  and  mischievous  theories. 
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which  will  probably  find  but  few  readers,  and  fewer  converts. 

But  it  is  a  matter  of  shame  and  regret  that,  at  a  moment 
when  the  affairs  of  Europe  call  for  wise  and  cautious  consider 
ration,  members  of  the  great  English  University,  which  ought 
to  be  a  storehouse  of  sound  knowledge  and  just  principles, 
should  put  forth  so  foolish  and  discreditable  a  production. 

The  moment,  indeed,  is  one,  beyond  all  others  in  the  memoiy  I 
of  two  generations,  when  questions  such  as  those  which  are 
raised,  but  not  resolved,  by  these  writers,  press  upon  the  minds 
and  interests  of  all  European  nations.  The  disorder  in  the 
relations  of  the  several  States  which  compose  the  most  civilised  I 
])ortion  of  the  globe  is  complete.  War  has  broken  out  in  the 
heart  of  the  Continent  of  Europe,  not  only  between  nations  [ 
divided  from  each  other  by  traditional  hostility  and  territorial 
claims,  but  between  the  leading  Powers  of  Germany,  w’hich  [, 
have  long  been,  and  ought  ever  to  be,  united  by  common  duties  \ 
immeasurably  more  important  to  themselves  and  the  world  than 
the  miserable  feuds  which  have  bred  this  quarrel  between 
them.  Such  a  war,  as  may  easily  be  perceived  at  the  very 
outset  of  it,  is  not  a  mere  civil  contest  between  the  rival  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Germanic  Confederation,  or  a  struggle  between 
two  great  military  Powers  for  a  political  object.  It  rends 
asunder  the  numerous  ties  which  peace,  commerce,  and  nation¬ 
ality  have  created  throughout  that  vast  portion  of  central 
Europe  which  is  peopled  and  ruled  by  the  German  race.  It 
shakes  the  fabric  raised  in  1815  at  the  termination  of  the  great 
wars  of  the  French  Revolution ;  for  the  destruction  of  the  union 
of  the  German  Powers  breaks  up  the  very  centre  and  nucleus  i 
of  the  system,  and  opens  a  broad  and  easy  path  to  the  ambition,  I 
the  cupidity,  and  the  separate  designs  of  every  neighbouring  ] 
State.  That  respect  for  the  general  public  law  of  Europe, 
which  had  been  maintained  for  half  a  century,  in  spite  of  nu¬ 
merous  revolutions  and  of  some  ])artial  changes  which  are  inevi-  1 
table  in  all  human  affairs,  is  lost.  The  last  effort  to  preserve  1 
peace  by  the  good  offices  of  neutral  States,  and  by  the  tem-  F 
perate  authority  of  a  united  Conference,  failed,  and  could  only 
fail  since  no  one  would  have  been  bound  by  its  decisions. 
From  that  moment  it  became  certain  that  the  authority  of 
treaties  and  the  restraint  of  common  obligations  are  at  an  end ; 
and  even  if  peace  be  restored  as  the  result  of  the  prompt  and 
decisive  termination  of  the  campaign,  it  will  be  long  before  the  | 
relations  of  the  German  and  the  other  European  Powers  will  | 
recover  their  former  security. 

This  great  and  dreadful  change  in  the  condition  and  the  I 
prospects  of  Continental  Eurojte  cannot,  in  our  opinion,  be  I 
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explained  or  estimated  by  a  mere  reference  to  the  incidents 
which  appear  to  have  occasioned  it.  The  causes  of  a  strug¬ 
gle,  which  has  brought  a  million  of  men  into  the  field,  must 
be  sought  far  beyond  the  inglorious  contest  between  Prussia 
and  Austria  for  an  illgotten  ascendancy  in  the  Duchies  of  the 
Elbe,  and  beyond  those  passionate  aspirations  of  the  Italian 
people  for  the  liberation  of  Venetia,  which  dignify  even  the 
imprudences  and  excesses  of  their  ix)licy  by  a  genuine  senti¬ 
ment  of  patriotism.  It  was  said  the  other  night  in  the  House 
of  Commons  that  this  was  ‘  a  war  without  a  quarrel and  so  it 
is,  if  it  be  considered  only  in  relation  to  the  sparks  wdiich  have 
lit  the  conflagration.  Down  to  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in 
Germany,  the  question  was — for  it  has  ceased  to  be  a  question 
at  the  present  hour — whether  the  authority  of  existing  public 
law  expressed  by  treaties  is  to  be  maintained,  or  whether  the 
territories  and  rights  of  States  are  to  be  abandoned  to  a  lawless 
scramble?  The  most  extraordinary  circumstance  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  situation  of  the  Continent  is,  that  this  question  has  been 
raised  not  by  the  aggressive  designs  of  Russia,  not  by  the  mi¬ 
litary  jmwer  of  France,  which  has  not  ceased  to  recognise  the 
treaties  she  avowedly  detests,  but  by  Prussia,  a  Power  which 
took  an  active  part  in  the  construction  of  those  treaties,  and 
which  risks  everything  by  tbe  subversion  of  them. 

No  doubt  the  Avork  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna  in  1815  left 
much  to  be  desired.  It  too  often  disposed  of  nations  and 
provinces  on  the  ground  of  temporary  motives,  arising  out  of 
dread  and  hatred  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  not  with  due 
regard  to  their  permanent  feelings  and  interests.  The  Avork  of 
the  Congress  Avas  still  further  perverted  in  the  folloAving  years 
by  the  reactionary  tendencies  of  the  Northern  Courts,  united 
to  each  other  by  the  mystical  ties  of  the  Holy  Alliance.  But 
Europe  oAves  to  the  labours  of  that  Congress  a  general  peace 
of  fifty  years  and  a  lesson  for  all  time.  That  lesson,  as  Ave 
read  it,  is  this.  Throughout  the  Avars  of  the  French  Revo¬ 
lution,  from  1792  to  1813,  no  real  union  and  sincere  co¬ 
operation  existed  between  the  European  PoAvers.  Each  of  the 
Continental  States  in  turn  felt  the  tremendous  force  of  the 
military  strength  of  France,  guided  by  the  genius  of  Napoleon ; 
each  of  them  fell  successively  at  tbe  feet  of  the  great  conqueror. 
England  alone  maintained  a  constant  enmity  to  the  oppressor 
of  Europe.  She  laboured  in  vain  for  years,  and  on  manifold 
occasions,  to  restore  to  the  councils  of  the  Continental  States 
that  union  Avhich  could  alone  re-establish  a  solid  and  lasting 
peace ;  but  it  Avas  not  until  the  intolerable  aggressions  of 
Napoleon  had  combined  all  nations  in  the  cause  of  resistance. 
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that  the  work  of  concord  was  achieved-  In  other  words,  a 
general  European  interest  was  established  upon  the  basis  of  a 
general  treaty,  and  in  spite  of  the  occasional  differences  and 
quarrels  which  have 'occurred,  all  the  States  have  till  now  con¬ 
tinued  to  acknowledge  the  force  and  utility  of  this  fundamental 
compact.  France  herself,  although  she  regards  that  compact 
as  one  framed  in  a  spirit  of  hostility  to  herself,  has  admitted 
by  her  policy  that  it  was  more  for  her  advantage  to  respect 
that  agreement  than  to  violate  it ;  and  she  judg^  rightly,  for 
time  has  enabled  her  to  obtain  im|)ortant  modifications  in  some 
of  its  provisions,  and  she,  like  all  the  rest  of  Europe,  has 
gained  incalculably  by  the  general  maintenance  of  order  and 
of  peace.  The  affairs  of  Europe  lay,  therefore,  as  long  as 
this  compact  lasted,  within  the  grasp  of  what  was  fondly 
regarded  as  a  sort  of  Amphictyonic  Council ;  and  the  principle 
of  co-operation  has  in  the  end  prevailed  over  temporary  dis¬ 
sensions,  even  when  they'  reached  the  jx^int  of  actual  war. 
For  it  was  one  of  the  results  of  this  beneficial  arrangement 
that  war  itself,  as  in  the  Crimean  campaign,  was  strictly 
limited  to  its  owm  proper  theatre  and  object;  and  upon  the 
cessation  of  hostilities  in  1856,  the  Congress  of  Paris  imme¬ 
diately  resumed  the  authority  of  the  great  conclave  of  Europe, 
and  proceeded  to  introduce  important  changes  in  the  maritime 
laws  of  the  w'orld.  The  sanction  of  a  public  engagement  was 
extended  to  the  principle  that  States  should  in  future  submit 
their  differences  to  friendly  arbitration  before  having  recourse 
to  arms.  With  what  sincerity  Prussia  and  Italy  gave  their 
assent  to  that  doctrine  the  events  of  the  present  year  show. 

On  no  other  basis,  then,  than  some  such  general  concert, 
can  peace  and  order  be  restored  and  maintained.  Sooner  or 
later  we  must  revert  to  that  condition  of  things,  though  it  may 
well  happen  that  events  wiU  take  place  in  the  interval  which 
will  materially  alter  the  adjustment  of  the  rival  forces  and 
render  their  union  hereafter  more  difiicult  and  more  insecure. 
Inde^  it  is  only  by  this  solemn  recognition  of  a  common 
interest,  and  by  making  all  the  Powers  of  Europe  jointly  and 
severally  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  their  common 
obligations,  that  a  sanction  can  be  given  to  public  law  and 
authority  to  public  engagements.  Those  engagements  are 
what  the  lawyers  call  contracts  of  imperfect  obligation,  because 
there  is  no  single  power  competent  to  enforce  them.  That 
power  is  only  to  be  found  in  the  combined  action  of  the  to¬ 
tality,  or  at  least  the  majority,  of  the  Cabinets  of  Europe.  A 
State  which  without  provocation  assumes  the  right  to  pursue 
its  own  ends  by  its  own  force,  without  regard  to  the  common 
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interests  and  engagements  of  the  world,  deserves  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  common  enemy ;  and  would  be  so  regarded  if  the 
other  members  of  the  great  commonwealth  of  nations  were  not 
already  disunited. 

At  the  present  time  no  such  combined  action  is  possible — 
no  genuine  alliance  exists  between  any  two  of  the  leading 
Powers — no  Minister  will  venture  to  affirm  that  he  knows 
with  certainty  what  are  the  real  intentions  of  the  other  govern¬ 
ments  of  Europe,  or  can  place  reliance  on  the  assurances  of 
yesterday  or  the  projects  of  to-morrow.  Treaties  which  have 
lost  the  support  of  those  Powers  which  called  them  into  ex¬ 
istence,  have  lost  their  vitality ;  and  it  is  idle  to  invoke  the 
terms  of  an  engagement  when  its  spirit  is  departed.  This 
country  has  of  late  been  accused  of  too  great  an  indiffer¬ 
ence  to  continental  affairs,  and  of  having  Avithdrawn  her 
moral  support  from  the  stipulations  to  which  she  Avas  a  party. 
Yet  of  all  the  States  in  Europe,  England  is  certainly  that 
which  carries  to  the  furthest  point  her  respect  for  the  legal 
and  literal  interpretation  of  a  treaty ;  but  in  several  recent 
and  memorable  instances  she  has  met  AAdth  no  response  from 
Continental  Governments  Avhen  she  has  invoked  their  fidelity 
to  common  engagements,  and  she  has  recoiled  from  the 
Quixotic  task  of  maintaining,  single-handed,  stipulations  which 
Powers  more  immediately  concerned  in  them  than  herself  were 
ready  to  abandon.  We  refer  more  particularly  to  the  efforts 
made  by  the  English  Government  to  obtain  the  support  of 
other  Powers  for  the  independence  of  the  Free  Town  of  Cra¬ 
cow,  when  it  was  annexed  by  Austria  in  1846  ;  for  the  rights 
of  Switzerland  in  relation  to  some  parts  of  Savoy,  when  that 
province  was  ceded  to  France  in  1860;  and  to  the  proposal 
made  by  England  to  France  and  Russia  to  uphold  the  Treaty 
of  1852  for  the  regulation  of  the  Danish  succession.  These 
negotiations  were  unsuccessful,  not  however  by  any  default  of 
Great  Britain. 

It  is  a  melancholy  reflection  to  those  Avho  Avere  disposed  to 
place  confidence  in  the  formation  and  stability  of  a  confederacy 
of  nations,  governed  in  their  external  relations  by  arbitration 
and  mutual  justice,  that  the  present  disturbances  have  broken 
out  Avithin  the  Germanic  Confederation,  which  was  itself  a  more 
strictly  organised  League  of  the  same  nature.  That  body 
consisted  of  States  united  by  a  common  nationality.  It  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  the  traditions  of  the  oldest  political  institution  in 
Europe — the  Holy  Roman  Empire.  It  was  by  its  very  nature 
‘  a  perpetual  Confederation  for  the  maintenance  of  the  ex- 
*  tenial  and  internal  safety  of  Germany  :  ’  the  members  of  the 
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Confederation,  equal  ■with  regard  to  their  rights,  equally  en¬ 
gaged  to  maintain  the  Act  which  constitutes  their  Union.  They 
expressly  promised  not  to  make  war  against  each  other  ujwn 
any  pretext,  nor  to  pursue  their  differences  by  force  of  arms, 
but  to  submit  them  to  the  Diet,  and  to  the  ultimate  sentence 
of  that  body.  These  are  not  only  the  terms  of  the  Act  which 
constituted  the  Bund,  they  are  also  the  express  terms  of  the 
General  Treaty  of  Vienna,  to  which  every  other  State  in 
Europe  is  a  party.  AVhat  has  Prussia  done  with  these  engage¬ 
ments  ?  She  has  destroyed  them  by  an  act  of  secession  more 
anti-federal  than  the  oixlinances  by  which  the  Southern  States 
of  the  American  Union  attempted  to  resume  their  independence. 
Austria  and  her  allies  have,  on  the  contrary,  taken  up  arms 
in  defence  of  engagements  of  the  most  strict  and  positive 
character. 

The  decisive  step  taken  by  Prussia  on  the  14th  of  June, 
when  in  reply  to  the  legal  but  coercive  measures  of  the  Diet 
she  declared  that  compact  to  be  at  an  end,  was  no  more 
than  the  natural  tcnaination  of  the  iwlicy  she  has  long  pursued. 
Indeed,  if  our  limits  and  our  leisure  allowed  us  to  look  back 
to  what  the  Berlin  Herodotus  called  his  ‘  Nine  Books  of 
‘  Prussian  History,’  we  should  find  in  every  page  of  the  annals 
of  that  monarchy,  examples  of  the  same  aggressive  and  ambi¬ 
tious  spirit,  prompting  the  sovereigns  and  ministers  of  Prussia 
to  similar  acts  of  treachery,  bad  faith,  and  violence.  A  nation 
of  which  Frederic  II.  is  the  hero,  may  well  be  said,  like  his 
Scottish  biographer,  to  have  deified  force  and  fraud.  The 
maxims  by  which  the  conduct  of  that  Court  has  been  governed, 
since  it  assumed  a  place  among  the  greater  Powers  of  Europe, 
are  so  incredibly  cynical  and  immoral,  that  the  authenticity  of 
the  document  which  contains  them  has  been  denied.  But 
the  acts  of  the  Prussian  Government  for  the  last  hundred  and 
fifty  years  transcend  even  the  language  of  her  rulers.  No 
other  Government  has  laid  it  down  as  an  avowed  principle  that 
self-aggrandisement  justifies  the  breach  of  every  engagement 
and  the  partition  or  seizure  of  unoffending  neighbours.  Prussia 
alone,  since  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  has  done  more  than  proclaim 
these  principles,  she  has  given  effect  to  them. 

For  it  is  demonstrated  by  the  course  of  events  already 
known,  as  much  as  if  we  could  trace  them  to  their  secret 
springs,  that  Prussia  alone  has  caused  this  war.  Prussia 
has  taken  each  successive  step  to  render  it  inevitable,  on 
Prussia  alone  rests  the  moral  guilt  of  this  political  crime. 
The  war  began  in  reality  two  years  ago  by  the  breach  of  the 
Treaty  of  1852  and  the  attack  on  Denmark.  Her  object 
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in  adopting  a  course  of  policy,  which  is  now  apparently  con¬ 
demned  by  all  the  great  Powers  of  Europe  and  by  most  of  her 
former  Confederates,  was  not — as  was  fondly  supposed  by  the 
credulous  enthusiasm  of  the  German  people,  and  even  by  some 
of  the  quidnuncs  of  the  British  House  of  Commons — to 
liberate  the  provinces  of  Sleswig  and  Holstein  from  the 
tyranny  of  a  Danish  ruler,  but  simply  and  brutally  to  annex 
them  to  her  own  dominions.  This,  however,  was  but  the  first 
and  smallest  step  in  the  scheme  of  Bismarck.  He  foresaw 
that  a  rupture  with  Austria  was  the  certain  result  of  the  armed 
intervention  in  the  Duchies  whatever  course  the  Cabinet  of 
Vienna  might  pursue.  Had  Austria  upheld  the  Treaty  of  1852 
andopjiosed  the  Federal  execution  in  1864,  she  might  have  had 
our  support,  but  she  would  have  had  against  her  all  the  rest 
of  Germany  with  Prussia.  Pressed  by  the  fear  of  war  against 
Germany,  and  by  the  insane  popular  cry  of  the  Germans 
against  Denmark,  Austria  committed  the  great  fault — the  one 
fatal  sacrifice  of  principle  and  duty — which  can  be  imputed  to 
her  in  these  transactions.  She  reluctantly  consented  to  take 
part  in  that  infamous  campaign  against  a  small  and  gallant 
monarchy,  which  had  been  made  only  twelve  years  before  the 
especial  subject  of  a  European  treaty,  signed  by  Prussia  and 
Austria  in  conjunction  with  the  other  Powers.  The  result  of 
the  war  placed  not  only  the  Elbe  Duchies,  but  Austria  herself, 
in  Bismarck’s  grasp — for  if  the  Duchies  were  his  spoil,  Austria 
was  his  accomplice.  The  joint  occupation,  the  condominium ^ 
the  contested  rights  of  the  Diet  in  these  provinces,  afforded  to 
Prussia  a  ready  pretext  for  a  quarrel,  whenever  she  pleased  to 
bring  it  about ;  and  it  has  been  a  mere  question  of  convenience 
and  preparation  at  what  moment  of  the  last  twelve  months  it 
should  begin. 

For  throughout  these  transactions  Prussia  meant  this  quar¬ 
rel.  And  she  meant  it  for  a  purpose  immeasurably  be¬ 
yond  the  pretext  she  avowed.  Prussia  has  not  gone  to  war 
for  the  Duchies.  Still  less  to  aid  the  conquest  of  Venetia 
by  Italy.  She  Avent  to  Avar  because,  in  the  opinion  of 
her  daring  and  unscrupulous  Minister,  the  time  is  come  to 
strike  a  great  blow  for  the  headship  of  Germany,  to  break  up 
the  existing  Federal  system  of  that  country,  to  destroy  and 
absorb  most  of  the  smaller  Northern  States  and  territories, 
and,  as  an  indispensable  preliminary,  to  wrest  from  Austria 
that  imperial  ascendancy  in  Germany  which  she  had  enjoyed 
for  centuries  before  the  name  of  Prussia  had  occurred  in 
history,  and  which  she  still  retains  as  the  perpetual  President 
of  the  Confederation  of  the  German  States.  Probably  but 
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a  few  weeks  ago,  the  bare  supposition  of  so  bold  and  violent 
a  project  would  have  been  received  with  intense  increduli^ 
in  the  matter-of-fact,  money-making,  Europe  of  this  century. 
The  British  daily  press,  with  all  its  numerous  correspondent! 
and  its  high  ability,  failed  to  point  out  the  true  peril.  The 
diplomatic  world,  ever  eager  to  rely  on  temporary  exj)edient*, 
fancied  that  the  storm  might  blow  over.  Had  the  question 
really  been  no  more  than  a  dispute  arising  out  of  the  joint 
occupation  of  the  Duchies,  it  would  have  blown  over;  and 
inde^  it  might  at  once  have  been  settled,  as  was  pro])oeed 
by  Austria,  in  the  most  legal  and  honourable  manner  by  sub¬ 
mitting  it  to  the  Diet,  and  by  engaging  to  abide  by  the 
Feder^  award.  But  Bismarck,  like  a  poisoner  who  plies  lut 
vdetim  >nth  small  reiterated  doses,  had  ever  in  hand  some  fresh 
expedient  to  counteract  the  diplomatic  antidote.  He  tried 
every'  artifice  to  throw  upon  his  antagonist  the  apparent 
resiwnsibility  of  the  rupture.  But  in  vain.  Austria  com¬ 
mitted  no  mistake  in  the  later  portion  of  these  negotiations. 
She  kept  her  temper;  she  spoke  wth  unvarying  candour, 
address,  and  dignity ;  she  maintained  her  true  Federal  position 
in  Germany.  Xor  can  she  be  blamed  in  any  appreciable 
degree,  for  attaching  conditions  to  her  assent  to  the  proposed 
Conference,  which  at  once  proved  that,  as  regards  the  other 
belligerents,  that  Conference  was  a  mere  blind  and  a  sham. 
Had  the  Conference  met  the  scene  of  the  rupture  Avould  merely 
have  been  transferred  from  Frankfort  to  Paris — from  the  Diet, 
where  Austria  was  surrounded  by  a  majority  of  the  German 
States,  to  the  Tuileries,  where  she  would  have  found  herself 
without  an  ally. 

The  question,  therefore,  which  has  already  passed  from  the 
control  of  law  to  that  of  force,  may  be  thus  stated.  Is  Ger¬ 
many  to  remain  a  composite  body  of  States,  possessing  equal 
sovereign  rights,  but  united  by  a  perpetual  league  for  national 
purj)oses,  Austria,  as  well  as  Prussia,  being  both  members  of 
this  confederation  ?  Or  is  the  federal  system  of  Germany  to 
be  overthrown,  the  reigning  Houses  mediatised,  and  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  national  unity  established  by  reducing  Austria  to  the 
condition  of  a  non-German  Empire  of  Slovacks,  Czechs,  and 
Magyars,  while  the  King  of  Prussia  assumes  the  first  rank  in 
Germany  and  one  of  the  first  positions  in  Europe,  by  subject¬ 
ing  the  whole  German  nation  to  his  sceptre  and  his  sword? 
The  second  of  these  propositions  involves  one  of  the  greatest 
revolutions  which  has  occurred  in  Europe  in  any  age,  and  wie 
not  hastily  to  be  accomplished,  even  after  the  great  successes 
of  the  Prussian  army'. 
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The  project  is  based  on  two  certain  elements.  The  ambition 
of  the  House  of  Brandenburg,  -which  has  been  pursuing  this 
object,  by  the  avowal  of  Frederic  II.  himself,  ever  since  it  ac¬ 
quired  a  royal  crown ;  and  the  incontestable  eagerness  of  a  con¬ 
siderable  portion  of  the  German  people  to  exchange  their  petty 
sovereigns  for  the  common  dominion  of  a  great  Power.  The 
cry  of  Italian  Unity  has  reverberated  beyond  the  Alps,  and 
it  is  in  the  name  of  German  Unity  that  Prussia  hopes  to  carry 
on  this  contest.  There  are  those  among  the  most  advanced 
Liberals  of  Germany,  who,  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  arbi¬ 
trary  spirit  and  complete  duplicity  of  Bismarck,  think,  never¬ 
theless,  that  he  may  serve  their  cause,  by  bringing  about 
changes  which  men  of  legality  and  good  faith  could  not  at¬ 
tempt  ;  and  Bismarck  may  have  hoped  to  throw  dust  into  the 
eyes  of  these  credulous  and  unprincipled  politicians,  and  even 
to  convert  them  into  his  most  active  allies.  For,  on  his  part, 
he  will  not  scruple  to  appeal  to  the  revolutionary  element  in 
Germany  to  lend  its  aid  to  an  enterprise  which  is  in  reality 
that  of  military  government  and  arbitrary  power.  Prussia, 
however,  enters  upon  this  contest  -without  a  shred  of  legal 
r^t  or  political  provocation.  She  has  engaged  in  a  ditfi- 
cuk  enterprise  without  the  open  countenance  and  support  of 
any  other  Power.  One  thing  alone  is  wanting  to  complete  the 
iniquity  of  her  conduct — that  she  should  have  purchased  the 
secret  connivance  of  a  foreign  jwtentate  to  abet  her  revolution¬ 
ary  designs  at  home. 

We,  as  Englishmen,  are  cordially  desirous  to  see  the  steady 
progress  of  Germany  in  the  twofold  course  of  freedom  and  of 
union — of  constitutional  government  and  of  national  influence 
in  Europe.  For  we  have  certainly  nothing  to  apprehend  from 
the  increasing  power  and  influence  of  Germany,  when  that 
power  is  exercised  under  the  control  of  parliamentary  govern¬ 
ment.  It  is  the  irresponsible  nature  of  that  power  which  makes 
it,  at  this  moment,  a  curse  to  the  world.  But  we  greatly  doubt, 
and  indeed  entirely  deny,  that  the  formation  of  a  Unitarian 
State  in  Germany,  more  or  less  on  the  Imperial  model,  based 
on  democratic  institutions  and  crowned  by  bayonets,  could  be 
I  regarded  as  any  gain  to  true  freedom.  It  is,  on  the  contrary, 
the  latest  and  the  worst  form  that  despotism  has  assmned,  for 
it  is  despotism  disguised  in  popular  sympathies.  Such  a  State 
would  immolate  at  the  feet  of  a  Prussian  corporal  the  noblest 
elements  of  German  society,  and  reduce  Germany  herself  to  be 
»  bad  copy  of  the  French  Empire.  No  result  would  be  more 
I  fatal  to  the  cause  of  liberty  in  Europe.  It  is  easy  to  foresee 
I  what  would  be  the  fate  of  small  and  free  States,  as  Holland, 
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Denmark,  Belgium  and  Switzerland,  lying  at  the  mercy  of 
such  neighbours  as  France  and  Prussia  would  then  be,  which 
despise  them  for  their  weakness  and  hate  them  for  their  free¬ 
dom.  One  by  one  the  lesser  lights  would  be  j)ut  out,  and 
England  would  again  find  herself  the  only  champion  of  a  free 
press,  and  the  only  free  asylum  in  the  Old  AVorld. 

It  is  unjust  to  argue  that  a  Federal  Constitution  cannot  secure 
to  Germany  an  adequate  amount  of  national  representation 
and  force.  That  may  have  been  the  result  of  the  form  of  the 
Federal  Acts  of  1815  and  1820,  and  they  will  doubtless  now 
be  altered  and  recast.  But  the  recent  struggle  in  the  United  i 
States  proves  that  weakness  is  not  necessarily  inherent  in  federal  I 
unions.  As  in  North  America,  so  in  Germany,  we  hold  that 
the  maintenance  of  what  are  called  ‘  state-rights’  is  an  essential 
condition  of  freedom  and  gootl  government  in  mixed  States; 
and  that  a  revolution  which  should  obliterate  these  historical 
distinctions  would  very  shortly  consign  the  whole  people  of 
Germany  to  the  uniform  despotism  of  a  single  ruler.  Equality 
and  military  glory  would  become  the  passion  of  the  people, 
rather  than  free  institutions  and  self-government ;  and  the  na¬ 
tional  character  of  the  Germans,  which  is  already  degraded  to 
a  very  low  sense  of  political  morality,  would  sink  into  absolute 
servility  to  the  chief  who  might  have  the  art  to  gratify  their 
passions  or  play  uiwii  their  delusions.  No  change  could,  ther^ 
fore,  occur  so  fatal  to  the  freedom,  the  virility,  and  the  poli¬ 
tical  education  of  the  German  people  as  that  which  is  offered 
them  at  the  hands  of  Bismarck.  It  may  suit  the  purjK)se  of  I 
those  depraved  politicians  w’ho  are  ever  ready  to  justify  violent 
and  illegal  actions  by  suggesting  that  they  are  necessary  to  I 
the  triumph  of  liberal  opinions  and  the  progress  of  mankind,  I 
to  palliate  the  iniquitous  policy'  of  the  Court  of  Berlin  by  as-  e 
Sliming  that  the  national  unity  of  Germany  is  to  be  purchased  at 
this  price.  But  their  principle  and  their  anticipations  are  alike  | 
false  and  unsound.  Under  this  mask  of  German  unity,  which  ; 
has  alreaily  served  as  the  pretext  for  so  many  follies  and  j 
crimes,  the  real  object  is  Prussian  domination.  The  scheme  of  I 
Bismarck  is  not  to  confer  equal  national  rights  ujion  the  whole  i 
population  of  a  great  country,  but  to  subdue  those  indepen-  f 
dent  communities  into  provinces  ruled  by  the  iron  sway  of  the  ! 
Prussian  military  system  and  the  Prussian  police.  The  recep-  I 
tion  given  to  the  Prussian  troops  in  the  toivns  and  States  they  I 
have  invaded  and  seized,  ivithin  a  w'eek  from  the  declaration  of  I 
war,  distinctly  proved  that  the  Gennans  are  well  aware  of  the  1 
fate  in  store  for  them.  Resistance  was  impossible,  for  every-  1 
thing  had  been  prepared  beforehand  to  overpower  it.  Hanover,  | 
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Saxony,  Hesse,  Hamburgh,  were  instantaneously  occupied  by 
Prussian  troops  and  placed  at  the  mercy  of  Prussian  com¬ 
manders.  The  inhabitants  of  those  States  are  not  passionately 
devoted  to  their  own  petty  rulers  ;  many  of  them,  perhaps  the 
majority,  would  be  favourable  to  the  establishment  of  a  true 
German  Empire.  But  they  were  not  deceived  by  what  M. 
Bismarck  had  to  offer  them.  The  Prussian  troops  were  every¬ 
where  received  in  sullen  silence,  for  it  was  well  understo^ 
that  their  entry  marked  the  commencement  of  an  ejx)ch  of 
military  oppression,  far  more  severe  and  intolerable  than  the 
minor  grievances  caused  by  the  late  governments.  In  no  case, 
as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  were  they  received 
as  liberators  or  even  as  friends.  In  no  case  could  they  be 
mistaken  for  the  harbingers  of  national  independence  and  free 
institutions.  They  mean  the  extension  to  the  conquered  States 
of  the  system  of  insolent  oppression  which  has  been  success¬ 
fully  maintained  in  Prussia  during  the  present  reign,  and  they 
mean  nothing  else.  The  National  Verein,  representing  the 
opinions  of  the  most  advanced  party  in  Germany,  has  ener¬ 
getically  protested  against  the  means  employed  by  Prussia  in 
support  of  their  own  views.  The  States  which  have  been 
,  annexed  in  the  North  have  yielded  to  force  and  intimidation. 

'  South  of  the  Maine,  the  whole  of  Germany  is  united  against  ' 
I  Prussia ;  and  the  patriotic  party  in  'Wurtemberg,  Baden,  and 
I  Bavaria  has  distinguished  itself  by  the  strongest  determination 

I  to  resist  her. 

But  it  the  object  of  Prussia  be  of  questionable  value,  the  modes 
of  attaining  it,  and  its  consequences  when  attained,  are  still  more 
mischievous  and  reprehensible.  It  involves,  of  course,  a  total 
revolution  in  the  political  condition  of  Germany,  and  a  revolu¬ 
tion  which  can  only  be  ratified  by  sheer  militmy  force  or  by  a 
false  appeal  to  some  of  the  worst  passions  of  the  people.  It  in- 
[  volves  the  defeat  or  destruction  by  Prussia  of  the  armies  of  Aus¬ 
tria  and  of  those  States  which  are  acting  with  her ;  and  the 
astonishing  vigour  and  success  with  which  the  Prussian  opera¬ 
tions  have  been  conducted,  appear  already  to  have  attained 
this  result ;  for  there  is  this  peculiarity  in  the  policy  of  Bis¬ 
marck  that,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  strength  and  unity  of 
Germany,  he  directs  one  half  of  her  fighting  power  against 
the  other  half,  a  process  by  which  one  portion  must  be  de¬ 
stroyed,  the  other  weakened,  and  the  whole  therefore  notably 
reduced.  And  when  this  point  is  reached,  Germany  is  fairly 
warned  that  she  will  have  to  account  with  France.  The  Em¬ 
peror  Na|)oleon  has  recently  expressed  his  detestation  of  the 
Treaties  of  1815 :  Prussia  has  already  torn  them  in  pieces 
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before  his  eyes.  The  Emperor  has  subsequently  informed 
the  world  that,  however  contented  he  might  be  to  leave  the 
balance  of  Europe  unassailed,  yet  the  augmentation  of  any 
other  State  in  power  or  territory  Anil,  in  his  opinion,  entitle 
France  to  a  corresponding  acquisition.  In  fact,  Prussia  stand* 
in  this  dilemma — she  began  tlie  war  with  no  willing  allies, 
relying  solely  on  the  valour  of  her  own  troops,  holding  what 
is  notoriously  the  worst  military  jKAsition  in  Euro|>e,  opoi 
to  attack  on  every  side,  from  the  frontier  of  Poland  to  the 
frontier  of  Flanders.  If  she  had  been  defeated  in  the  plains 
Saxony  or  Silesia,  she  had  notliing  to  fall  back  upon  between 
the  Elbe  and  the  sea.  She  would  have  had  to  pay  the  price  of 
defeat;  and  even  if  she  obtained  the  doubtful  aid  of  France, 
she  would  obtsun  it  at  the  cost  of  moral  infamy  and  territo¬ 
rial  concessions  more  degrading  to  the  Court  of  Berlin  than 
the  loss  of  a  dozen  Jenas.  If,  on  the  contrary,  Prussia  is 
successful  in  her  military  oi)erations  and  her  political  intrigues, 
and  if  she  places  herself  by  success  at  the  head  of  a  large  pw- 
tion  of  Germany,  unitetl  under  her  own  sceptre,  then,  with  one 
voice  the  French  Government  and  the  French  nation  would 
say  to  Prussia,  ‘You  have  altered  the  fundamental  conditions  rf 
‘  power  in  EurojHJ.  Not  content  Avith  Avhat  you  obtained  in 
‘  1815  at  our  expense,  you  have  noAv  enlarged  your  dominions 
‘  at  the  expense  of  your  OAvn  confederates.  You  must  give  ns  | 
‘back  all  that  the  peace  of  1815  took  from  us.’  This  is  not  B 
language  to  AA-hich  the  German  armies  and  people  would  listen  n 
Avith  indifference,  and  the  ultimate  result  AA'ould  be  a  foreign  i 
Avar  far  more  sanguinary  and  formidable  than  that  just  raging  I 
in  Bohemia.  I 

Indeed,  it  deserves  t(*  be  added,  that  one  of  the  reasons  for  I 
AA-hich  AA-e  combat  the  design  of  a  United  German  Monarchy  is,  I 
that  AA-e  believe  it  Avould  prove  highly  unfavourable  to  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  peace.  The  existence  of  a  certain  number  of  small 
States,  too  Aveak  to  excite  a})prehension,  between  the  frontiers 
of  Great  Powers,  by  which  the  neutrality  and  indejKjndence  of 
these  small  States  are  guaranteed,  is  an  imjmrtant  security  to 
all  Europe.  Switzerland  and  Belgium  aitbrd  that  sjAecies  of 
neutral  casinf/  to  the  French  frontier  on  its  most  vulnerable 
points :  and  this  is  the  most  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem 
hoAv  to  dispose  of  provinces  of  mlxe<l  or  contested  nationality. 
The  exact  line  of  demarcation  between  France  and  Germany 
has  been  disputed  for  a  thousand  years.  Convert  each  State 
into  a  poAverful  military  empire,  and  the  strife  aa'III  last  for  a 
thousand  more.  But  if  it  be  possible  to  preserve  and  protect 
small  intermediate  States  by  ^e  authority  of  public  law,  the 
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cause  of  interminable  wars  may  be  removed,  and  it  is  to  this 
I  expedient  that  the  peace  of  the  last  fifty  years  is  mainly  due. 
Suppose  France  to  take  advantage  of  the  divisions  of  Germany, 
and  to  acquire  possession  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  by  con¬ 
quest  or  by  concession.  How  long  would  she  hold  it  unchal¬ 
lenged,  when  Germany  had  recovered  her  strength  and  union  ? 
Or  are  we  to  suppose  that  a  people  who  rose  like  one  man  to 
wrest  from  the  King  of  Denmark  two  Duchies  connected  udth 
his  Crown  by  the  most  ancient  ties  and  by  the  most  recent 
engagements,  would  submit  to  see  Cologne,  Coblenz,  and 
Mainz  occupied  by  French  garrisons?  To  raise ‘this  ques¬ 
tion  is  to  prepare  the  elements  of  continual  or  repeated  war 
between  the  French  and  German  races,  and  to  throw  back  the 
civilisation  of  Europe  two  hundred  years. 

However  such  an  example  may  interfere  with  the  theory  of 
the  late  Mr.  Buckle  that  human  affairs  are  directed  by 
I  general  causes  only,  and  that  the  will  of  individuals  has  no 
effect  on  the  result,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  events 
we  are  now  witnessing  are  distinctly  attributable  to  tw'o  per¬ 
sons  —  a  very  weak  King  and  a  very  bold  Minister.  The 
statesmen  of  this  age  are  generally  more  remarkable  for 
prudence  than  for  enterprise,  and  for  the  lesser  and  more 
practical  qualities  of  administration  than  for  grandeur  and 
vigour  of  political  conception ;  just  as  a  country  gentleman  is 
a  less  energetic  and  conspicuous  character  than  the  highway¬ 
man  who  stops  him  on  the  road.  He,  therefore,  who  greatly 
and  boldly  dares,  without  reference  to  principles  or  to  conse¬ 
quences,  towers  into  pre-eminence  among  them ;  and  the  gifts 
of  Count  Bismarck  are  of  this  lofty  nature.  No  living  man 
m  Europe  has  played  for  stakes  so  large,  except  the  Emperor 
of  the  French,  whose  successful  career  will  be  the  eternal 
apology  of  hazardous  courses  and  desperate  adventurers. 
MTien  M.  Bismarck  entererl  public  life  about  fourteen  years 
ago,  it  was  as  an  ardent  member  of  the  Kreuz  party — a 
champion  of  absolutist  opinions  and  an  enemy  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution.  To  these  views  he  had  until  lately  remained  con¬ 
sistent,  for  his  appeal  to  the  doctrine  of  universal  suffrage  is 
but  a  few  weeks  old,  and  not  Buckingham  or  Strafford  ever 
trampled  more  insolently  on  the  representatives  of  a  people. 
The  principal  cause  of  the  differences  between  the  IGng  of 
Prussia  and  his  Parliament  w'as  the  military  system  of  the 
kingdom,  the  Minister  wanting  to  enlarge  and  consolidate  the 
standing  army.  It  is  now  clear  that  the  determination  of 
William  1.  and  his  adviser  to  keep  under  arms  a  larger  body  of 
r^lar  troops  than  had  served  for  his  predecessors,  was  not 
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without  an  object,  nor  the  troops  without  a  use,  since  they  were 
desired  to  attack  and  plunder  his  neighbours.  In  King 
William’s  recent  address  to  his  people,  this  point  is  expressly 
admitted,  and  it  establishes  the  preconcerted  nature  of  the 
whole  enterprise.  The  King  says : — 

‘  In  anxious  anticipation  of  what  has  now  taken  place,  I  have 
been  forced  for  years  to  consider  it  as  the  first  duty  of  my  royal 
office  to  prepare  Prussia’s  military  resources  for  a  strong  develop¬ 
ment  of force.' 

M.  Bismarck  did  not  share  the  prevailing  infatuation  of  German 
statesmen  %nd  people  on  the  Sleswig-Holstein  question.  On 
the  contrary,  he  was  wont  to  describe  it  as  a  feverish  burst  of  re-  * 
volutionary  passion,  which  he,  of  all  men,  was  disposed  to  resist : 
and  as  late  as  January  1864  he  affected  to  maintain  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  integrity  of  the  Danish  Monarchy.  War,  however, 
was  precipitated  by  the  Diet  on  the  banks  of  the  Eider,  and  i 
M.  Bismarck  soon  found  it  expedient  to  take  it  into  his  own 
hands,  to  annul  the  Federal  intervention  of  Hanover  and 
Saxony,  to  entice  Austria  into  the  plot,  to  repudiate  thp  Treaty 
of  1852,  to  crown  the  Prussian  standards  with  the  cheap  laureb  1 
of  Duppel,  and  to  take  joint  possession  of  the  disputed  terri¬ 
tory.  At  the  sixth  sitting  of  the  London  Conference,  on  the 
28th  I^Iay,  1864,  the  Prussian  Minister  expressly  demanded 
on  behalf  of  Prussia  and  Austria  the  ‘  union  of  the  Duchies  of  | 
‘  Sleswrig  and  Holstein  in  one  State,  under  the  sovereignty  ' 
‘  of  the  Duke  of  Sonderburg-Augustenburg.’  But  he  ac-  ! 
companied  his  proposal  with  a  demand  for  the  cession  to  1 
Prussia  of  the  harbour  of  Kiel,  the  canal  from  the  Baltic  to  the  ! 
Elbe,  and  the  fortification  by  Prussia  of  the  strongest  points  ■ 
of  the  country.  The  Duke  of  Augustenburg  was  not  base 
enough  to  submit  to  these  terms,  and  the  consequence  was 
that  Bismarck  abandoned,  proscribed,  and  threatened  to  im-  " 
prison  him.  Other  candidates  were  then  started — a  prince  of  ! 
Hesse,  a  prince  of  Oldenburgh ;  but  the  real  claimant  w’as  yet  | 
to  appear;  for  it  was  not  until  the  month  of  July  1864  that  I 
M.  Bismarck  discovered  from  the  law’-officers  of  the  Prussian  I 
Crown  (there  are  still  it  seems  ‘judges  at  Berlin’  though  the  | 
Miller  is  no  longer  a  match  for  the  King)  that  the  true  legal 
title  to  the  Duchies  had  all  the  while  been  vested  in  the  King  of 
Denmark,  and  consequently  had  been  transferred  by  that  sove¬ 
reign  to  the  victorious  Powers  by  the  Treaty  of  Peace  signed 
at  Vienna  after  the  campaign.  This  discovery  M.  Bismarck 
had  the  audacity  to  impart  to  the  world,  although  it  condemned 
ab  initio  every  pretext  put  forw'ard  to  justify  the  war.  Does 
he  adhere  to  it  now’  ?  If  so,  what  has  become  of  the  common 
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right  of  conquest  vested  in  Austria,  whose  troops  have  been 
expelled  from  Holstein  by  a  superior  Prussian  force?  For 
if  the  Treaty  of  Gastein,  which  Avas  a  mere  agreement  for  the 
temporary  partition  of  these  rights  of  conquest,  be  at  an  end, 
then  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  should  resume 
their  force,  until  they  are  interrupted  by  war.  The  Treaty  of 
Gastein  Avas,  hoAvever,  only  another  step  on  this  doAAnAvard 
path,  and  it  Avas  described  by  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  in 
the  folloAving  terms  : — 

‘  Wliat  are  the  motives  which  have  guided  the  two  great  German 
Powers  ?  Was  it  to  confirm  the  rights  of  ancient  Treaties  ?  Certainly 
not  Tlie  Treaties  of  Vienna  had  established  the  Danish  Monarchy 
on  certain  conditions:  those  conditions  have  now  been  overthrown. 
The  Treaty  of  London  was  a  fresh  mark  of  the  solicitude  of  Europe 
for  the  duration  and  integrity  of  that  monarchy:  that  Treaty  like¬ 
wise  has  been  torn  by  two  of  the  Powers  that  signed  it.  Was  it  to 
recover  an  alienated  inheritance,  that  Austria  and  Prussia  combined  ? 
Instead  of  restoring  it  to  the  most  accredited  heir,  they  have  shared 
it  between  themselves.  Was  it  in  the  interest  of  Germany  ?  Their 
Confederates  only  learned  these  arrangements  of  Gastein  by  the 
public  press.  Germany  desired  an  undivided  State  of  Schleswig- 
Holstein,  separated  from  Denmark,  and  governed  by  a  Prince  of  her 
choice.  Tlic  candidate  is  thrust  aside,  and  the  Duchies  are  divided. 

I  Was  it  in  the  interest  of  the  Duchies  themselves?  But  that,  we  were 
n  told,  required  their  indissoluble  union.  Was  it  to  satisfy  the  popu- 
|i  lation  ?  The  population  has  never  been  consulted,  and  even  the 
[i  Diet  of  SchlesAvig- Holstein  is  not  convoked.  On  Avhat  principle 
I  then  does  this  Austro-Prussian  combination  rest?  Wo  can  find  no 
f  base  for  it  but  force  ;  no  justification  but  the  mutual  convenience  of 

^  the  partitioning  Powers.  Modern  Europe  had  lost  all  custom  of 

such  practices,  and  precedents  can  only  be  found  in  the  Avorst  ages 
of  history.  For  violence  and  conquest  pervert  the  very  notion  of 
'  right  and  the  conscience  of  nations.’ 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  that  scandalous  transaction  in 
more  forcible  or  becoming  language  ;  and  the  censure  is  the 
more  valuable  as  it  proceeds  from  the  pen  of  a  French  Minister. 

We  shall  not  pursue  these  details  much  further.  Every  part 
of  them  is  stamped  Avith  dishonesty  and  contradiction.  One 
moment  Bismarck  engaged  in  a  financial  intrigue  against  Austria; 
the  next  he  offered  her  tAvelve  millions  for  her  share  of  the 
Duchies.  In  one  of  the  proposals  of  1864,  made  to  implicate 
I  Austria  in  the  Danish  Avar,  Bismarck  agreed  to  support  the 
Emperor  Francis  Joseph  against  Italy,  in  the  event  of  an 
attack  on  Y cnetia ;  in  the  present  year,  an  alliance  Avith  Italy, 
and  a  simultaneous  attack  by  the  tAvo  States  on  Austria,  has 
been  airanged,  although  such  an  engagement  to  aid  in  foreign 
Avar  against  a  confederate  is  a  flagrant  violation  of  the  spirit 
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and  the  letter  of  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  and  the  Federal  Pact 
In  January  of  this  year,  he  appealed  to  Austria  to  coinhine 
with  him  against  the  revolution,  and  to  crush  the  feeble  ap- 
tators  who  had  got  up  meetings  at  Frankfort  and  Altona;  in 
April,  he  lets  loose  a  ])roposal  for  the  re-organisation  of  all  Ger¬ 
many  by  a  Radical  Parliament,  chosen  by  direct  and  univer^ 
suffrage  I  These  inconsistencies  would  be  ludicrous,  if  they  were 
not  stamped  with  the  mark  of  guilt.  Tliey  are  indications, 
not  of  mere  levity,  but  of  a  settletl  purpose  to  accomplish  an 
object  by  whatsoever  means,  fair  or  foul,  true  or  false,  right 
or  wrong. 

In  spite  of  Bismarck’s  manceuvres  to  throw  on  Austria  the 
resj)onsibility  of  taking  the  first  stej)  to  hostilities,  such  has 
been  the  prudence  and  moderation  t)f  that  Power,  that  every 
aggressive  movement  has  been  made  by  Prussia.  It  Mas  on 
the  28th  February  that  King  William  held  his  first  council  of 
war,  followed  by  an  attitude  of  more  decidetl  he»stility.  The 
armament  of  Austria  had  nt)t  tlien  commenced.  The  charges 
of  military  preparations  brought  against  her  were  mere  pre¬ 
tences  ;  her  ])reparations  barely  kept  pace  with  the  j)rogress 
of  events.  On  the  24th  ^larch,  the  Prussian  revolutionary 
proposal  for  the  re-organisation  of  the  Bund  was  hurled  at  the 
Diet.  Austria  replied  that  she  was  not  averse  to  attempt  that  re¬ 
form,  but  that  it  could  only  be  accomplished  at  a  time  of  peace, 
and  in  a  spirit  of  concord.  More  recently  Bismarck  addressed 
to  the  Imperial  Minister  a  <lesi>atch  of  unmeasured  arrogance 
and  im]>ertinence,  in  language  unknown  not  only  to  Courts 
but  to  gentlemen.  Austria  rcspcuided  by  convoking  the  States 
of  Holstein  to  deliberate  on  the  affairs  of  the  province,  and  sub¬ 
mitted  the  Avhole  question  to  the  Diet.  Prussia  dispersed  the 
States  by  force,  arrested  the  ^Vustrlan  commissioner,  and  sto|)ped 
one  of  the  Imperial  couriers.  The  tnaqis  of  Austria  evacuated 
Altona,  and  marched  through  Hanover.  Still  no  blow  was 
struck  by  her,  and,  at  length,  Prussia  having  repudiated  the 
legal  authority  of  the  Bund  altogether,  gave  the  order  to  invade 
the  territories  of  Han()ver  and  Saxony  and  Hesse,  because  they 
had  supjKU’ted  the  perfectly  legal  proposition  of  Austria  to  call 
out  the  whole  Federal  army.  She  has  since  comjdctcd  the  oc- 
cu])atiou  of  those  countries;  hoistcnl  the  Black  Eagle  on  the 
public  buildings;  assumed  the  rights  of  sovereignty;  forced 
tlieir  armies  to  capitulate;  and  sent  their  juinces  into  con¬ 
finement. 

No  doubt  these  events  afford  a  signal  example  of  that  retri¬ 
butive  justice  which  commonly  attends  great  political  crimes. 
For  nearly  a  century  the  Partition  of  Poland  has  continued 
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to  perplex  and  hurabs  its  perpetrators  and  their  descendants. 
The  invasion  and  annexation  of  the  Duchies  of  the  Elbe, 
under  false  and  artificial  pretences,  does  not  sit  lightly  on 
Prussia,  or  on  Austria,  which  condescended,  in  a  moment  of 
weakness,  to  join  in  tlie  act,  or  on  the  whole  of  Germany, 
which  applauded  it.  That  act  was  deliberately  condemned  at 
the  time  by  the  judgment  of  the  rest  of  the  civilised  world ;  and 
the  authors  of  the  offence  have  now  taken  upon  themselves  to 
avenge  it  upon  one  another.  But  though  the  mind  derives 
aatisfactiou  from  the  operation  of  these  laws  of  eternal  justice, 
which  run  through  the  tangled  skein  of  human  affairs,  and  over- 
mle  alike  the  purposes  of  the  good  and  of  the  wicked,  the  in¬ 
direct  consequences  of  such  events  to  private  interests,  the 
incalculable  losses,  the  immeasurable  woes  which  rush  forth,  as 
from  the  vials  of  the  Apocalypse,  plead  to  Heaven  against 
their  author.  Since  the  termination  of  the  career  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  Avhat  living  man  has  dared  to  avow  and  act  on  the 
hateful  doctrine,  that  nt)  amount  of  human  suffering  should 
avert  the  execution  of  a  jxditical  design  ?  Even  the  nephew'  of 
the  great  conqueror  turned  aside  from  the  blood-stained  field  of 
Solferino  and  offered  peace.  Uj)on  King  AVilliam  of  Prussia 
and  Bismarck  rests,  in  this  age,  the  first  unprovoked  and 
wanton  shedding  of  the  innocent  blood  of  their  own  subjects 
and  countrymen,  for  no  object  but  their  own  aggrandisement, 
arrogance,  and  ambition. 

The  rapidity  with  w  hieh  the  Prussian  annies  spread  over  the 
Northern  States  of  Germany,  aud  completed  in  a  week  the 
bloodless  conquest  of  a  flock  of  undefended  princes  and  king¬ 
doms,  proves  to  demonstration  that  the  whole  operation  had  been 
carefully  prepared  beforehand.  The  withdrawal  of  the  Prussian 
Envoy  from  Frankfort  on  the  measure  of  coercion  being  carried 
in  the  Diet  was  the  signal  for  the  execution  of  a  conspiracy 
and  a  coup  tPetat  against  the  Federal  Constitution,  as  daring 
and  as  detennined  as  the  blow  of  the  2nd  December  which  made 
Louis  Napoleon  the  master  of  the  Assembly  and  of  France, 
ludeeil,  it  is  to  that  achievement  that  NI.  Bismarck’s  policy 
may  most  fitly  be  compared  in  audacity,  in  secrecy,  in  ])romj)- 
titude,  and  apparently  in  success.  AVhatever  might  be  thought 
of  the  intentions  of  the  l*russian  Government,  Europe  was  not 
prepared  for  the  astonishing  energy  with  which  this  design  has 
been  carried  into  eftect :  still  less  for  the  feeble  and  inadequate 
resistance  which  has  hitherto  been  offered  to  it.  It  may  con¬ 
fidently  be  affirmed  that  down  to  the  very  latest  moment,  when 
doubt  was  possible,  the  soundest  political  and  military  judg¬ 
ments  in  Europe  discredited  the  possibility  of  such  a  result. 
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It  was  known  that  the  minor  German  States  were  unready  and 
ill-prepared  to  face  the  perils  of  a  great  civil  war,  and  that  the 
storm  struck  them  from  the  quarter  in  Avhich  they  least  ex¬ 
pected  to  meet  it.  But  the  Austrian  army  was  believed  to 
be  the  second  in  Europe.  Immense  efforts  and  a  vast  expen¬ 
diture  had  been  employed  to  supply  the  deficiencies  which  had 
proved  so  fatal  to  it  in  the  campaign  of  1859.  The  army  of 
the  North  was  placed  under  the  undivided  command  of  Marshal 
Benedek,  an  officer  of  the  highest  reputation,  who  had  the 
entire  confidence  of  the  troops  and  the  nation.  That  Austria 
should  not  at  once  assume  the  offensive  Avas  consistent  with  her 
habitual  caution  and  Avith  her  political  ]K)sition  in  this  quarrel. 
Her  defensiA-e  jKAsition  appeared  to  be  invincible,  for  her  forces 
were  concentrated  Avithin  the  mountainous  angle  of  Bohemia, 
Avhich  has  the  profile  of  a  colossal  fortress.  The  passes  in  these 
mountains,  and  even  the  ])lains  of  Saxony  beyond  them,  Avere 
at  her  command,  though  she  made  no  attempt  to  defend  them. 
Her  base  rested  on  a  great  line  of  fortresses  and  strong  positions 
connected  by  raihvays :  and  Avhile  Prussia  had  been  compelled 
to  extend  her  line  of  operations  longitudinally  across  the  Avhole 
of  Germany,  the  main  Austrian  army  aAvaited  the  attack  in  a 
concentrated  mass,  perpendicular  to  the  line  of  the  enemy. 
When  Bohemia  AA'as  invaded, the  Prussian  corps  Avere  necessarily 
separated  from  each  other  by  a  considerable  extent  of  difficult 
country,  and  Benedek,  holding  the  concentric  position  Avith  the 
poAA'cr  of  manoeuATing  on  the  inner  line,  like  Napoleon  in  the 
campaign  of  1814,  seemed  to  be  admirably  placed  to  defeat 
them  in  succession.  Setting  apart  the  skill  of  the  riAal  com¬ 
manders,  and  the  arms  of  the  men,  the  valour  of  the  troops 
might  be  taken  to  be  equal :  but  the  Austrians  had  probably 
the  adA-antagc  in  numbers,  in  physical  strength,  and  in  expe¬ 
rience  of  Avar,  for  except  in  the  Danish  campaign  of  1864,  in 
Avhich  the  Prussians  had  not  greatly  distinguished  themselves, 
few  men  in  the  Prussian  ranks  could  have  seen  actual  A\arfare. 
On  these  substantial  grounds  the  great  preponderance  of 
military  authority  both  in  France,  Kussia,  and  England  anti¬ 
cipated  the  success  of  the  Austrians.  The  events  of  the  war, 
down  to  the  time  at  Avhich  Ave  Avrite,  have,  as  is  A\’ell  known,  con¬ 
founded  these  antici()ations.  It  would  be  premature  to  discuss 
the  causes  of  this  unforeseen  result,  or  to  speculate  on  the  effects 
of  the  reverses  hitherto  sustained  by  the  Imperial  armies  in 
Bohemia.  But  the  most  obvious  of  these  causes  is  the  supe¬ 
riority  of  the  fire-arms  borne  by  the  Prussian  infantry ;  and  it 
would  seem  as  if  this  great  crisis  in  the  affairs  of  Europe  turned 
for  the  present  on  the  adoption  by  one  of  the  combatants  of  a 
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breech-loading  gun.  To  this  it  may  be  added  that  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  arms  of  precision  into  modem  warfare  has  rendered 
a  new  system  of  formation  and  tactics  indispensable  to  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  troops  from  the  fire  of  these  formidable  weapons. 
The  American  war  was  fought  by  troops  continually  entrench¬ 
ing  themselves  in  the  field  for  shelter,  and  always  attacking  in 
light  skirmishing  order.  The  heavy  columns  and  close  drill  of 
the  German  armies  result  in  wholesale  massacre,  when  opposed 
to  the  rapid  fire  of  the  breech-loading  rifle.  This  experiment 
would  seem  to  be  decisive,  and  it  points  to  a  termination  of 
hostilities  between  forces  unequally  armed;  for  the  bravest 
troops  in  the  world  cannot  bear  up  against  the  tremendous 
odds  of  a  gun  which  fires  at  least  three  shots  for  one.  But  if 
the  success  of  the  Prussians  in  this  campaign  be  chiefly  due  to 
this  adventitious  circumstance,  which  gives  them  at  this 
moment  an  advantage  over  every  other  army  in  Europe,  we 
may  be  certain  that  ere  long  this  temporary  inequality  of  arms 
will  cease,  and  the  art  of  war  will  adapt  itself  to  these  altered 
conditions. 

At  the  moment  at  which  we  are  writing  it  would  seem  that 
the  first  act  in  this  bloody  drama  is  played  out.  The  Austrian 
army  has  sustained  a  defeat  at  the  battle  of  Sadowa  scarcely 
less  decisive  than  those  of  Austerlitz  and  Wagram,  and  it 
may  be  hoped  that  this  dreadful  conflict  is  for  the  present  at 
an  end.  It  would  be  ungenerous  to  insist  on  the  errors  of 
policy  and  the  defects  of  military  organisation  which  have 
led  to  this  result,  and  they  are  sufficiently  obvious.  The 
immediate  consequence  has  been  the  surrender  of  Venetia, 
which  appears  to  have  been  decided  upon  before  the  last 
Prussian  victory;  and  the  reluctant  admission  by  the  Court 
of  Vienna  of  its  inability  to  hold  that  province  is  the  most 
important  result  of  the  war.  AVe  trust  that  this  sacrifice  may 
remove  one  of  the  causes  which  threatened  the  peace  of  Europe 
and  may  lead  to  the  consolidation  of  the  Italian  kingdom.  But 
the  future  organisation  of  Germany  is  still  undetermined ;  and 
in  spite  of  the  prodigious  successes  the  Prussian  armies  have 
obtained  in  the  field,  and  the  ascendancy  the  Court  of  Berlin 
has  thereby  acquired  in  Europe,  the  relations  of  the  German 
States  with  each  other  and  with  the  other  neighbouring 
Powers  are  questions  which  cannot  be  solved  without  the  con¬ 
currence  of  the  German  nation  and  the  other  parties  to  the 
Treaties  of  Vienna. 

AVhen  the  treaties  which  constitute  the  fundamental  com¬ 
pact  of  Europe  are  denounced  by  one  great  Power  and 
broken  by  another ;  when  the  legitimate  alliances  of  States 
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for  avowed  objects  are  dissolvetl,  aud  countermined  by  clan¬ 
destine  associations  of  conspirators  against  the  peace  of  the 
world ;  when  these  Governments  recoil  from  publicity,  defraud 
their  own  subjects  of  all  control  over  their  affairs,  and  complete 
the  destruction  of  liberty  by  schemes  of  war,  we  can  entertain 
no  hope  that  a  re-settlement  of  Europe  Avill  be  speedily  or 
easily  accomplished,  or  that  when  it  is  accomplished  it  will 
bear  the  mark  of  wistlom,  justice,  and  permanence.  It  will 
still  be  the  law  im}x>sed  by  conquerors  on  the  conquered.  It 
will  still  be  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  mutual  distrust.  Far  from 
disarming  the  enormous  military  establishments  of  Europe, 
it  will  increase  them.  It  will  inflame  the  military  spirit  of 
another  generation,  and  j>erhaps  re-open  an  indefinite  series 
of  recurring  wars.  The  croAvning  trait  in  the  policy  of  Bis¬ 
marck  is  to  attack  the  revolutionary  influence  of  France  in 
Europe  by  acts  more  revolutionary  than  her  own ;  as  a  tra¬ 
veller  sets  fire  to  the  leeAvanl  side  of  the  prairie  or  the  forest 
to  escape  from  a  conflagration  threatening  him  to  windward. 
But  this  is  a  race  in  which  the  Imperial  jAower  of  France  will 
not  long  be  left  behind. 

We  hold  it  to  be  no  reproach  to  the  Parliament  and  the 
statesmen  of  England  that  they  have  not  been  swift  or  eager  to 
express  opinions  on  the  tremendous  military  operations  now 
taking  place  in  central  Europe ;  and  that,  committing  them¬ 
selves  to  no  partial  view  on  either  side,  they  have  studied  rather 
to  maintain  a  neutral  and  impassive  attitude  in  so  great  a 
quarrel.  For  in  its  details  the  jwlitical  interests  of  this 
country  are  not  at  present  concerned.  Whether  Germany  be 
divided  into  tAA-o  or  three  States,  or  into  many ;  whether  her 
national  government  be  federative  or  single ;  whether  the  chief 
seat  of  power  be  in  the  north,  or  in  the  south,  or  in  the 
centre,  are  matters  of  which  the  Germans  are  the  sole  judges. 
We  have  ceased  to  have  any  territorial  connexion  Avith  that 
country,  and  we  have  entirely  relinquished  the  obsolete  theories 
Avhich  pledged  us,  for  the  sake  of  a  disputed  province  or  a 
reigning  House,  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  Con¬ 
tinent.  England,  moreover,  has  nothing  to  envy  or  to  dread 
in  the  aggrandisement  of  Prussia,  or  in  the  successes  of  the 
army  which  fought  by  her  oAvn  side  at  Waterloo. 

But  it  AA'ould  be  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  because  aa'c  now 
require  our  Ministers  to  abstain  from  restless  interference  and 
unsolicited  advice  in  these  disputes,  v-e  are  insensible  to  the 
great  general  interests  which  bind  this  country  to  the  continent 
of  Europe.  The  Avithdrawal  or  diminution  of  the  moral  in¬ 
fluence  of  England  from  the  affairs  of  the  Continent  Avould  be 
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an  abdication  of  that  lofty  and  "lorious  position  which  the  free- 
est  State  in  the  world  has  held  for  centuries ;  and  would  be  not 
less  injurious  to  the  interests  of  mankind  than  to  our  own 
honour.  We  cannot  with  impunity  see  the  weak  trampled  on 
by  the  strong,  when  by  holding  out  a  hand  it  is  in  our  power 
to  help  them.  This  very  war  is  an  example  of  the  service  which 
would  have  been  rendered  to  all  Europe,  if  two  years  ago  a 
British  fleet  in  the  Belt  and  the  Soxind  had  resolutely  announced 
that  Denmark  *  was  not  alone  ’  in  her  hour  of  danger,  and  had 
saved  the  Duchies  from  a  Prussian  invasion.  We  cannot  see 
the  fabric  of  Euro])ean  treaties  swept  away,  and  the  balance 
of  power  between  European  States  overthrown,  without  re¬ 
membering  that  there  are  points  we  may  have  to  defend,  and 
there  are  principles  we  can  never  abandon. 

The  first  condition  of  the  foreign  ])olicy  this  country  desires 
to  practise  is  a  close  and  honest  understanding  nith  France, 
because  we  are  convinced  that  we  have  more  common  interests 
with  the  French  than  with  any  other  people,  and  that  the  com- 
bbed  power  of  the  two  great  Western  States  is  irresistible 
when  it  is  exerted  for  the  same  public  objects.  And  this  alliance 
has  further  the  advantage  that,  as  long  as  it  lasts,  it  can  never 
be  used  to  oppress  or  injure  other  nations, since  one  Government 
acts  as  a  check  upon  the  other.  We  believe  and  hope  that  the 
Emperor  Naj)oleon  sets  on  this  connexion  a  high  value,  and 
that,  whatever  his  views  may  be  in  reference  to  other  States,  he 
will  not  Anllingly  engage  in  a  course  Avhich  would  lead  to  the 
greatest  of  all  calamities  — a  rupture  with  England.  For  that 
is  a  quarrel  in  which  both  parties  have  literally  everything  to 
lose,  and,  from  each  other,  nothing  to  gain.  But  having  our¬ 
selves  no  objects  to  conceal  and  no  desires  to  gratify,  except  a 
very  cordial  wish  for  the  restoration  and  maintenance  of  peace, 
we  have  a  right  to  claim  from  other  Cabinets  a  frankness  equal 
to  our  own.  The  cession  of  Savoy  and  Nice  to  France  by 
Piedmont  in  exchange  for  the  acquisition  of  Lombartly,  was  a 
matter  of  no  territorial  importance  to  this  country ;  but  we  had 
reason  to  complain  that  the  transaction  Avas  wrapped  in  mystery 
and  even  in  denial,  and  to  require  that  the  rights  of  Switzerland, 
affectetl  by  the  transfer,  should  be  respected.  It  Avas  the  dis¬ 
appointment  justly  felt  by  this  country  on  these  p(nnts  which 
gave  rise  to  a  temporary  coolness  between  the  two  govern¬ 
ments,  and  greatly  motlified  the  feelings  of  Lord  Palmerston 
towards  the  French  Emperor.  Events  are  possibly  tending  to 
the  acquisition  by  France  of  a  certain  extent  of  territory  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine.  Such  an  accession  of  a  territory 
would,  in  our  opinion,  be  a  very  doubtful  benefit  to  the  French 
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Empire,  for  the  population  would  be  disaffected  and  the  resent¬ 
ment  of  the  Gennans  implacable.  But  England  has  no  interest 
in  the  matter,  beyond  the  desire  that  provinces  should  not  be 
bartered  and  chaffered  by  the  sole  right  of  conquest.  We 
readily  make  to  the  alliance  of  France  the  sacrifice  of  many 
old  prejudices  and  jealousies ;  but  we  have  a  right  to  expect 
that  her  jxtlicy  should  be  controlled  by  a  reasonable  deference 
to  the  real  interests  and  security  of  Great  Britain,  when  they 
are  at  stake.  In  justice  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon  it  must  be 
said  that  the  views  of  the  British  Cabinet  have  frequently  had 
great  weight  with  him — that  he  has  more  than  once  yielded  his 
own  intentions  to  them,  as  in  acknowledging  the  unity  of  Italy 
— and  that  we  have  no  reason  to  impute  to  him  any  but  the 
most  friendly  sentiments  towards  this  country. 

Foreign  nations,  which  are  still  apt  to  form  veiy  superficial  ^ 
and  inaccurate  notions  of  the  opinions  and  policy  of  this  t 
country,  have  adopted  the  belief  that  England  is  enervated  by 
her  prosjierity,  and  emasculated  by  the  selfish  doctrines  of  the 
Manchester  school.  The  Emj^eror  Nicholas  acted  upon  that 
conviction  in  1856,  and  the  Crimean  war,  the  defeat  of  Russia, 
and  the  misei’able  termination  of  his  own  reign  and  life,  were 
the  results  of  the  delusion.  For  it  is  a  delusion  to  suppose 
that  this  country  is  either  less  powerful  than  of  old,  or  less 
energetic  in  the  use  of  her  jK)wer,  though  she  may  be  more  ! 
prudent  in  the  application  of  it.  Events  may  happen — pos¬ 
sibly  they  may  soon  happen — which  Avould  rouse  the  people  of 
England  with  irresistible  force,  and  suddenly  change  this 
apparent  listlessness  into  a  new  display  of  conscious  jiower  and 
determined  will.  AVe  do  not  intend  to  interfere  in  the  internal  I 
affairs  of  foreign  nations ;  we  do  not  conceive  that  the  interests  I 

or  the  dignity  of  England  are  affected  by  fancied  consequences  t 

arising  out  of  a  modification  of  territorial  jM)ssessions  on  the 
continent ;  but  if  the  great  principle  of  the  independence  of  L 

nations  were  attacked,  if  advantage  were  taken  of  the  present  I 

disordered  state  of  affairs  to  establish  any'  paramount  authority  | 
by  force  of  arras  over  the  rights  and  liberties  of  other  States,  j 

we  are  satisfied  that  the  support  of  England  would  not  be  | 

wanting  to  the  cause  of  right  and  justice,  which  is  not  always  | 
strong  enough  to  protect  itself  without  her  assistance.  If  that 
time  comes,  the  vt)ice  of  England  will  be  heard  to  recommend 
institutions  frametl  in  a  more  liberal  spirit,  more  unrestricted 
commercial  intercourse,  more  enlarged  religious  toleration,  a 
nicer  regard  to  the  sensitive  distinctions  of  national  feeling, 
and  a  more  intimate  connexion  between  the  common  interests 
of  neighbouring  countries.  Dark  as  Is  this  day,  we  are  not 
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^rithout  hopes  that  the  storm  will  SAveep  away  much  that  is 
worthless  and  antiquated ;  that  it  Avill  contribute  in  the  end  to 
the  progress  of  nations  ;  and  that  Avhen  peace  is  permanently 
restored,  it  may  be  no  longer  an  armed  peace,  scarcely  less 
oppressive  to  mankind  than  war,  but  a  peace  established  ujion 
a  firmer  basis  of  national  content,  of  mutual  confidence,  and  of 
public  law. 

AVe  have  witnessed  with  the  deepest  concern  the  fall  of  the 
Liberal  Administration,  Avhich  had  presided  for  seven  years  over 
the  destinies  of  the  British  Empire ;  and  this  regret  is  heightened 
bv  the  transfer,  at  this  momentous  crisis  in  Europe,  of  the 
direction  of  foreign  affairs  from  tried  to  untried  hands.  In  the 
Earl  of  Clarendon,  the  country  possessed  a  Foi’eign  Minister  of 
complete  experience,  of  consummate  address,  of  indefatigable 
activity,  and  of  the  highest  influence  abroad.  His  successor  is 
no  doubt  the  ablest  member  of  the  neAv  Government  and  one  of 
the  most  promising  statesmen  of  England — Inferior  to  none  in 
power  of  work  and  in  enlightened  liberal  views — but  the  ex¬ 
perience  deinved  from  a  long  and  intimate  acquaintance  Avith 
men  and  things  abroad,  and  the  personal  influence  abroad 
Avhich  that  experience  confers,  cannot  but  be  Avanting  to  Lord 
Stanley.  In  times  such  as  these,  a  change  in  the  Foreign 
Office,  AA’hen  its  duties  liaA  e  been  so  ably  discharged,  is  a  serious 
loss  and  evil  to  the  country.  But  this  and  all  minor  conse¬ 
quences  are  included  in  the  general  catastrophe  Avhlch  has  just 
broken  up  the  Administration  and  transferred  the  Government 
of  the  country  to  a  Ministry  and  a  party  avoAvedly  not  pos¬ 
sessing  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons  or  the  confidence 
of  the  country. 

We  shall  not  here  discuss  the  causes  Avhich  have  brought 
about  this  untoAvard  event.  Recrimination  on  the  past  is  use¬ 
less  ;  and  the  future  course  of  action  of  the  Liberal  party  has 
yet  to  be  determined.  But  Ave  may  be  permitted  to  remark 
that  nothing  has  occurred  Avhich  Avas  not  foreseen  and  predicted 
by  ourselves  twelve  months  ago.  It  AA'as  argued  by  this  Journal 
in  July  1865  (pp.  288-290),  that ‘the  progress  of  Parliamentary 
‘  Reform  had  been  checked,  not  so  much  by  the  resistance  of 
‘  the  Tory  Opposition,  as  by  the  Avant  of  uniformity  and  agree- 
‘  ment  among  the  Liberal  ilembers  of  the  House  of  Commons 
‘  as  to  the  shape  the  neAv  Reform  Bill  should  assume that 
‘  whenever  the  Liberal  party  is  united,  and  resolved  as  one  man 
‘  to  carry  a  Refonn  Bill,  the  Bill  Avill  be  carried ;  but  that 
*  until  that  time  be  come,  the  preparation  of  the  measure  is 
‘  incomplete:’  and  that  ‘  nothing  could  be  more  fatal  to  the  true 
‘  Liberal  interests  of  the  country  than  the  belief  that  Ministers 
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*  are  prepared  to  force  on  measures  for  which  the  country  ig 
‘  not  prepared.’  The  experiment  has  now  been  tried,  and  we 
are  not  consoled  for  the  overthrow  of  a  Liberal  Administration 
and  a  certain  j)eriod  of  Tory  rule,  by  the  assurance  that  the 
|Mirty  to  which  w'e  have  the  honour  to  belong  will  be  trium- 
])hantly  restored  to  oftice  by  a  great  increase  of  jiopular  agita¬ 
tion  and  radical  ascendancy. 

For  we  assert  with  unabated  confidence  that  the  majority  of 
the  House  of  C\)mmons  and  of  the  country  is,  at  this  moment, 
AlTiKi.  The  majority  is  not  in  favour  of  radical  changes  in 
the  Constitution,  for  even  the  liefomi  Bill  of  the  late  Govern¬ 
ment,  Avhich  well  deser\  ed  to  be  regarded  as  a  measure  of  con¬ 
ciliation,  did  nut  obtain  efficient  support  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  majority  is  certainly  not  in  favour  of  Torj- 
princij)les  or  I'ory  govennnent,  for  it  is  only  by  lM)rrowing  Whig 
principles  that  the  Tories  can  hope  to  govern.  The  opinion  of 
the  country,  almost  without  reference  to  the  old  distinctions 
of  j)arty,  is  ui  favour  of  a  liberal  and  j)rogressive  policy — 
cordial  8ymi)athy  with  the  cause  of  freedom  and  national  rights 
abroad,  without  al)etting  war  and  revolution — a  desire  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  electoral  franchise  at  home,  without  throwing  pre- 
j)onderating  |)ower  into  the  hands  of  the  democracy.  Yet  by 
an  extrat)rdinary  concourse  of  events,  the  j)resent  Ministcra  of 
the  Crown  are  taken  from  the  party  Avhich  has  no  claim  to 
represent  these  opinions;  and  the  leader  of  the  old  and  re¬ 
nowned  party,  identified  with  these  moderate  and  liberal  prin¬ 
ciples  for  two  centuries,  falls  from  office  at  a  moment  when 
its  policy  is  indisputably  in  the  ascendant !  Such  is  the  result 
of  the  division,  which,  be  it  from  one  side  or  from  the  other, 
has  paralysed  the  majority  and  disunited  the  Liberal  party. 
The  evil  will  probably  not  be  of  long  duration ;  but  Avhenever 
it  comes  to  an  end,  the  lesson  to  be  learnt  from  these  events  is 
that  extreme  measures  are  fatal  to  the  combiuation  by  which 
a  Liberal  Administration  can  alone  be  supjwrted,  and  tend  to 
defeat  their  object  by  throAving  a  considerable  ])roportion  of 
public  opinion  and  jaditical  influence  into  the  opposite  scale. 
We  therefore,  in  conclusion,  humbly  tender  our  advice  to  the 
future  leaders  of  the  Liberal  ])arty,  Avhether  in  or  out  of  office, 
to  avoid  the  ‘  madness  of  extremes,’  and  to  adhere  to  that  wise 
and  temperate  mean  course  Avhich  can  alone  give  strength  to 
the  Government  and  security  to  the  country. 
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